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THE PRE-TALMUDIC HAGGADA. 
IL. 


C.—THE APOCALYPSE OF ABRAHAM AND ITS KINDRED. 


Mr. MontacuE Ruopes JAMES has the merit of having 
made the theological world for the first time familiar 
with the “Testament of Abraham,” which he published in 
two versions of the Greek original, with a most valuable 
critical and literary introduction and notes.’ But it is quite 
surprising that the learned editor scarcely considered the 
probability of the Jewish origin and character of the 
Apocryphon, which, in spite of the few traces of Christian 
hands mentioned on page 50f, naturally suggests itself to 
the Jewish reader. The conception is so entirely Jewish, 
and so cosmopolitan in form and spirit, that we do not 
hesitate to accord this Apocryphon a rank equalling the 
Book of Tobit, not tosay the Book of Jonah. The fact that 
the story is presented as a romance and that its chronology 
does not at all tally with the Bible, speaks rather in 
favour of high antiquity and against the supposition that 
the work is to be attributed to a Christian author of the 
second century, to which Mr. James inclines. 





1 Text and Studies, Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature, 
ed. by J. Armitage Robinson. Vol. II., No. 2. The Testament of Abraham, 
by Montague Rhodes James, with Appendix by W. E. Barnes. Cambridge 
University Press, 1892. 
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“ Abraham the just, the beloved friend of God, the friend 
of strangers”—thus the story begins—now reached the 
full measure of years allotted to him—995 years !—when 
God sent his archangel, Michael, to him to prepare him for 
the last journey. And here we are forthwith introduced 
into the hospitable tent Abraham had pitched under the 
Oak of Mamre with a view to the four “high roads be- 
neath to welcome the rich and the poor, kings and beg- 
gars, kinsmen and strangers as guests.” This feature— 
prominent also in the life of Job as pictured in the “ Testa- 
ment of Job,’ and in the Midrash Aboth d. R. Nathan, ed. 
Schechter 33f—occurs throughout the Midrash and Talmud 
(Sota 10, B. Metsia 86b, B. Bathra 16, Targ. Jerush. Gen. 
xxi. 88, and Beresh. Rabba, § 49 and 54, and in Hieronymus 
IV., p. 583, quoted by Chastel Stud. Christi. Barmherszigkeit, 
note 44). It was the Jewish (Essene) system of propa- 
ganda still practised by the great mystic Ishmael ben 
Elisha in the time of Hadrian (Aboth d. R. Nathan, ed. 
Schechter, § 38,114) and later on adopted by the Christian 
monks. It finds its significant illustration in a tradition 
preserved by Philo (“ Monarchy,” i. 7, ed. Mangey, ii, 220). 
Speaking of proselytes—n73—who “come over” from the 
path of darkness and folly to the path of light and trath— 
he makes Moses enjoin the people not to let these men who 
have renounced their country, their kindred and friends, for 
the sake of joining the true religion, remain destitute alto- 
gether of cities, homes, and friendships, but to have places of 
refuge always ready to receive them. Compare with this 
Philo’s Fragments, note to Exod. xxii. 19 (ed. Mangey, 
ii. 667) and Targum Jerushalmi to Deut. xxiii. 16 (and 
Exodus xl. 6). We arrive here at the very root of prose- 
lytism developing from the hospitium offered to the “3 
—the stranger. 

But Abraham—to continue our story—is, like a true 
Essene, an agriculturist, and Michael, the archangel, finds 
him in the field superintending the ploughing. Abraham is 
struck with the sun-like splendour of the warrior in whose 
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garb the angel appears ; and, like a true nobleman, offers 
his guest one of his horses from the stable to ride home 
with him. But the angel persistently refuses, and they 
walk together, when suddenly the huge tamarisk-tree with 
its three hundred (and thirty-one=%p 4) branches whis- 
pers to Abraham, as he passes, the secret that—this seems 
to be the meaning of the hopelessly corrupt passage—the 
“thrice holy God is about to summon him to himself to be 
among those that love him” (the just in Paradise; see 
Sabb. 88b. and Targum to Judges v. 31). Isaac had in the 
meantime informed his mother Sarah—who, by a sort of 
anachronism, still lives—of the arrival of a guest of super- 
human appearance, and now hastens, as usual, to bring water 
to his father to wash the feet of the stranger, when the pre- 
sentiment that this was to be the last time he would 
perform the sacred act, made Abraham cry bitterly, where- 
upon Isaac also wept. The archangel, too, shed tears, and 
behold, they turned into pearls, which Abraham was quick 
to take and hide under his cloak. At once the guest- 
chamber is arranged in a manner to suit the royal visitor, 
yet, before they sit down at the sumptuous table, the arch- 
angel leaves the room and rises in the twinkling of the eye 
up to heaven to join the praises of the ministering 
angels assembled before the throne of God at the time of 
sunset, and then, prostrating himself before God, says: “I 
cannot ‘bring the sad message of death to the righteous 
man whose likeness is not found on earth.” But God tells 
him to sit down and eat with Abraham, as some spirit 
would do the eating for him, and then a dream would come 
upon Isaac, which he, the archangel, should interpret for 
Abraham, thus to bring him the tidings. Accordingly, the 
angel sits down to eat, and Abraham offers the benediction, 
the angel joining. Isaac’s dream during the night disturbs 
him so much as to cause him to rouse all from sleep, and 
the cry also reaches Sarah in her room. At once Sarah 
recognises the angel as one of the three heavenly visitors 
who had announced the birth of Isaac, and on that occasion 
QQ 2 
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had wrought the miracle of having the calf that had been 
served as meat come to life again and run back to its 
mother to take suck from her.1. But Abraham, on hearing 
the message of the angel, refuses to follow. In this per- 
plexity the archangel Michael again goes up to heaven for 
advice, and, on returning, tells Abraham in the name of 
God that none of the offspring of Adam, neither prophet 
nor ruler, ever escaped death. The reader certainly misses 
here an allusion to Enoch, but it appears that he, too, was 
believed to have migrated from the earth to the heavenly 
paradise,as Abraham was now expected to do while follow-' 
ing the archangel. “The angel of death,” says God, “ shall 
not strike thee with his sword nor with disease, for, when 
once the angel of death is given permission to strike, God 
himself no longer interferes. (Cf. nymwad Awa yw 71>.) 
Michael, my captain, is to lead thee hence.” Whereupon 
Abraham asks one favour yet of God (Mechiltha Ba. 11). He 
wishes “to be allowed to see the inhabited world and the 
entire heavenly order of things while yet alive, so as to 
depart thereafter in peace.” The wish is granted. “ What- 
ever he tells thee to do, do for him, for he is my friend,” 
says God, and at his bidding Michael takes the heavenly 
chariot with the fiery Cherubim surrounded by sixty angels, 
and rides with Abraham upon a cloud high above the earth, 
so that with one single glance he can overlook all the 
doings of men. All the scenes of earthly existence, all 
the grief and gladness, all the weal and woe of human life, 
Abraham now surveys in one instant with tender sympa- 
thy, rejoicing with the one and sorrowing with the other. 
But when he sees all the havoc that is done everywhere by 





1 This story, known in Mohammedan folklore, was known also in Essene 
circles, and is alluded to in the Zohar, Chaye Sarah, p. 127), cf. Yalkut 
Reubeni Vayera, the calf showing Abraham the road to the cave of 
Machpelah, where the patriarchs lead their immortal life. Compare also 
F. Mannhardt, Germanische Mythen, p. 57-74. Liebrecht, Gervasius, 
p. 47 and 158, the story of Hatim Tai, the generous host and his horse, in 
Liebrecht’s Dunlop, p. 519; and also the unhroken bones of Jesus, John 
xix. 33-36, 
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murderous swords and slanderous tongues, and how the 
peace of households and nations is destroyed by acts of 
violence and crime of all kind, he is seized with wrath. 
Beholding robbers ready to commit murder, he exclaims: 
“O Lord, let wild beasts of the forests come and devour 
these!” And no sooner was the word spoken than the wild 
beasts came out of the forest and devoured the murderers. 
On seeing men and women committing adultery, he cried 
out: “O Lord, let the earth open her mouth and swallow 
these up!” and behold, the houses tumbled over the viola- 
tors of the marriage-vow and buried them under their ruins. 
And again he sees thieves digging holes through store- 
houses and carrying off the goods, and he prays: “O Lord, 
let fire fall from heaven and consume these!” and imme- 
diately fire falls upon the thieves and consuines them. 

But instantly a voice from heaven stopped them in their 
ride; God says to the archangel : “ Turn back lest Abraham 
by his wrath destroy all my creatures. or behold, Abraham 
did not sin, and therefore has no pity on sinners, Yet I, whoam 
the Maker of the world, do not wish to destroy a single creature 
of mine, but defer the death of the sinner, until he repent and 
live. Go, therefore, and show unto Abraham the judgments and 
retributions behind the Eastern gate of heaven, that he may 
have compassion on the souls of those sinners whom he kiiled 
in his wrath.” 

With these words of incomparable beauty and grandeur, 
the like of which have never been uttered by any prophet 
or preacher since the days of Ezekiel, and which lie at the 
root of the tenderest sayings of the silver-tongued teacher 
of Nazareth, God sends Abraham with the archangel 
Michael to view Paradise and Hell. 

A grand scene now opens before the gaze of the patriarch. 
Two roads, one wide and one narrow, stretch on either side, 
ending at two gates correspondingly large and small, and 
a large procession of souls is led by angels along the former, 
and a few walk along the other; and before the two gates 
Adam, a man of wondrous figure, sits on a golden throne, 
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weeping and tearing his hair in distress at the sight of the 
multitude going through the wide gate, and again smiling 
and exulting at the sight of the few entering the narrow 
gate. “For the one leads to destruction, the other to eternal 
bliss, and against seven thousand that walk on the road of 
perdition, there is hardly one soul that walks on the path 
of righteousness without blemish to find salvation.” 

The writer, probably himself entranced as he opens his 
vision, continues, as if relating in the name of Abraham: 
“ While I was still speaking, behold, there were two angels 
of fiery face and fierce looks, who drove before them ten 
thousand souls through the wide gate to perdition, while a 
single soul was led by one angel. Following the many 
through the gate, we beheld a man of marvellous stature 
and sun-like appearance, resembling a son of God sitting 
on a throne of crystal, and before him stood a table of 
crystal inlaid with chrysolith and beryl”—the reading of 
the corrupt text is conjectural !— “with a scroll of six 
cubits’ length and ten cubits’ width, while two angels held 
paper and ink and pen in their hands; and on the other 
side sat one angel of light with a pair of scales in his hand, 
and one angel of fire of relentless mien, holding a vessel 
with fire to probe the sinners. The man upon the throne 
judged the souls that approached, and pronounced their 
fate, the two angels opposite weighing and testing them, 
and the two other angels recording the verdict, the one the 
righteous acts and the other the sins.” “This, O holy 
Abraham,” says the heavenly captain Michael, “is the 
judgment and the retribution.” The one that pronounces 
the judgment is the first saintly martyr, Abel, the son of 
Adam. “ Man shall be judged by man” (ep. Genesis ix. 6, 
and Targ. Jerush.), saith God; “therefore the power was 
given to him until the time when God himself will come 
and give the final judgment, which is everlasting and un- 
changeable. For each man having sprung forth from the 
first created, all are first judged here by his son, and after 
the second appearance of the great Ruler to”—I adopt here 
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at once the reading suggested by the context in place of 
the Christianised version of the text”—the twelve tribes of 
Israel, all breath and all creation will be judged by the 
great Ruler, the God of all. Then the end hath come, and 
awful is the verdict, and no one can undo it.”” And as to the 
archangel who holds the scales of justice, this is Dokiel (accu- 
rate weigher=xyp)7), and the one who holds the probing 
fire that is Purael (the chastiser from mup=fire, or=5soy7b, 
from }7y7)D, punishment). Further the vision does not lead. 
By the true inspiration of art we are spared the shocking 
sight of agony and horror in the torture-chambers of hell, 
and likewise the spectacle of revels in paradisaical life which 
appeal only to the senses, although we might have expected 
some such revelations. We are still in touch with the 
lofty, prophetic spirit, if, instead of all that, we are called 
to witness the following striking scene: The single soul, 
under the guidance of the one angel mentioned before, is 
brought before Abel, the great judge, who now says: “Open 
for me the scroll here, and give account of the sins of this 
soul!” whereupon the angels tind the number and weight 
of both the sins and the righteous deeds of the soul to be 
exactly alike. Forthwith the soul is neither handed over 
to chastisement nor to salvation, but put into the middle 
state—*2)2"2, as is the Talmudical term for the one who is 
neither pyt2 nor yw. And when inquiring after the 
reason, Abraham is told by his heavenly guide: “ Because 
the judge here can neither condemn her for her sins nor - 
grant her salvation for her righteous acts, she must remain 
here until God, the Judge of all, comes at the end of time 
and decides her fate.” “What can be done for that poor 
soul?” asks Abraham, compassionately. “If she would 
but possess a single righteous deed above her sins, she 
would enter salvation,” replied the archangel. “ Then det us 
offer a prayer on her behalf, and see whether God will hear 
us,” said Abraham, and fell on his knees, the archangel 
joining him ; and when they rose from their supplication, 
behold, the soul was no longer in the middle state (the 
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Purgatory). “She has been saved through thy righteous 
prayer,” said the angel to Abraham. A light-encircled 
angel had brought her into Paradise, whereupon Abraham 
exclaimed: “I give praise to the name of God the Most 
High, and to his mercy, to which there is no bound.” 
Compare the Kaddish : pYy> 77a NID FyVaw NT. 

But this very act of kindness and of soul-saving grace 
brought, with all the keener pangs of remorse, the memory 
of those souls whom his wrath had killed. before, back to 
his mind, and he invoked God amid tears to forgive him 
his sins and to restore those persons to life again; and God 
granted him forgiveness, and restored the dead to life, so 
that those criminals might meet their due punishment 
there. 

It is time to make mention also of the second version of 
our text, which is both shorter and more recent. There 
Enoch, “ the writer of righteousness, the teacher of heaven 
and earth,” appears at the side of Abel, the judge, as the one 
who writes down the verdict, and Cherubim hold the scrolls 
and unroll them before these judges. Then there is first 
the soul of a woman introduced who had murdered her 
own daughter, but declared herself to be guiltless, when 
the scrolls unfolded showed her to have committed adultery 
with the husband of her daughter and then to have killed 
her, and many other crimes she had committed. And as 
they were read, she cried: “ Woe to me! I have forgotten 
all these sins, but they are not forgotten here,” and then 
she is handed over to the torturing demons. We observe 
here a progress, to be sure, towards the view of the latter 
Apocalypses ; but we fail to find the least trace of Christian 
ideas, far less of New Testament influences. On the con- 
trary, the Jewish idea of strict justice pervades, until 
Abraham, the same who pleaded for the living sinners of 
Sodom, also feels compassion for that one unredeemed soul, 
and his prayer rescues her. Christ has no place there, 
neither as a judge in the nether world, as the first Christians 
took him to be, nor as an atoning high priest who obtains 
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mercy for the sinner by his vicarious sacrifice. In fact, it 
is easy to show that the Abraham of our Apocalypse has 
not a tinge of either Christian or of late Rabbinical colour 
about him. He represents the cosmopolitan humanity of the 
Jews of the Ptolemean period, just as the Book of Aristeas 
does, for which, strangely enough, the historiographer Graetz 
has no place except as a stupid forgery. 

But before examining the main tenor and tendency of 
our Apocalypse, we must follow the patriarch to his blissful 
end. Abraham’s hours evs numbered. He manifests the 
same reluctance to depart this life, as does Moses in the 
Midrash. He persists in refusing to follow Michael to 
heaven, and the archangel comes complaining before God, 
saying: “I dare not touch him, because he is Thy friend, 
and there is none like him on earth except Job, the marvellous 
man.” This occasional reference to the heathen saint Job 
is altogether remarkable, as it points to a very old con- 
ception intentionally refuted in Talmud and Midrash, all of 
which place Job beneath Abraham (compare the passages 
referred to above), but maintained with great emphasis in 
the Testament of Job, a work of equal age and equal merit 
to ours, as will be shown later on, and in the Apocalypse 
of Paul, the sources of which are decidedly Jewish and 
pre-Christian. Finally, the angel of death, simply called 
@avaros, is sent to take the soul of Abraham. “Thou whose 
name is bitterness and ferocity, the brazen-faced, and the 
evil-eyed—stry and yn j»y—cast aside thy terrific aspect 
and impurity (‘stench’ of Ahriman in the Avesta), and 
appear in the garb of an angel of light, exhaling the beauty 
and perfume of Paradise.” Exactly so does Satan appear 
in the garb of an angel of light to Adam in the Book of Adam, 
to which Paul refers in 2 Cor. xi. 14. Consequently 
Abraham goes to meet him and welcome him as guest, 
taking him to be Michael, the archangel ; and the angel of 
death approaches him bowing, and says: “ Peace upon thee, 
O righteous soul, friend of the Most High, who received 
holy angels as guests under his hospitable roof!” (ef. 
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Epistle to the Hebrews xiii. 2, and similar Midrashic 
expressions passim). But when the patriarch, full of 
admiration for his guest, asks after his land and destina- 
tion, the angel of death says: “I am the bitter cup of 
death,” an allusion to the name of Samael myn xo. 
Abraham first hesitates to believe that one so beautiful 
could be Death, then bids him leave his house; and, when 
this is of no avail, resorts, like Moses in the similar Moses 
Apocalypse, after true Essene fashion, to exorcism. By 
invoking the name of the deathless God he desires him to 
disclose to him all the sécrets of death. He is told that his 
own virtue and righteousness became a crown of light upon 
the head of the angei of death, to make him appear like a 
divine messenger of peace, while to sinners he appears in 
utmost terror, bitterness, and unbearable odour of impurity. 
Abraham, desirous to behold Death in his most terrific 
sight, then arms himself with the magic power of the holy 
name of God, and tells Death to show himself in all his 
bitterness and cruelty. With seven fiery heads of dragons, 
and fourteen different aspects, one more ferocious than the 
other, Death now unmasks himself before him, so that at 
his very breath seven thousand children die in the neigh- 
bourhood, while Abraham swoons away in a fright. At 
the prayer of Abraham, in which even the angel of death 
joined, the children were restored again to life, and Abraham 
praises God on high. 

Finally Abraham yielded, promising to give up his soul 
to the archangel Michael ; but asked first for an explana- 
tion of the seven dragon heads, and the fourteen aspects of 
death, which the angel of death gives, while referring to the 
different modes of death men undergo. In the meantime 
exhaustion sets in, and, while clasping the hands of 
Abraham, the angel of death lures away his soul. And 
instantly Michael comes down from heaven with a multi- 
tude of angels to carry the precious soul upward. His 
body is put in heaven-spun linen, and anointed with 
paradisaical incense, and after three days buried under the 
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tree of Mamre. The soul, however, is amidst hymns and 
praises to the thrice holy God, carried up by the angels and 
placed before the throne of God, where Abraham prostrated 
himself before his Eternal Father, and God the Father 
says: “Carry my friend Abraham into Paradise to the 
dwellings of my righteous ones, the abodes of my holy 
ones, where there is neither labour, nor mourning, nor grief, 
but peace, and joy, and life without end.” 

It is very likely that the original work had here a brief 
description of the bliss of the Paradise, which is altogether 
wanting in our Apocalypse. The mention of the bosom of 
Isaac and Jacob at the entrance of Abraham into Paradise 
is a blunder too gross for the original author. The entire 
end of the book, which closes with an exhortation to imitate 
the hospitality of Abraham and the Christian Doxology, 
seems to betray aChristian hand. Still the whole Requiem 
idea with the presentation of the soul to God, and the re- 
ception, of the same in Paradise, must have emanated from 
the Jewish Hssenes. For, according to Mone (Lat. und Griech. 
Messen, p. 23f), the formula remained down to the third 
century: “In the bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob our 
fathers,” which goes back to the second pre-Christiancentury, 
as is seen from 4 Mac. xiii.; also James, in his notes to 
our book, p. 129, quotes at least one formula: “In sinibus 
Abrahz, Isaac, et Jacob patriarchorum tuorum,’ which 
corresponds with 3,28. 

At any rate, the omission of Christ as the lamb, as the 
first-born son of God, the Word, or as the Judge, excludes 
a Christian authorship. A still stronger argument against 
the Christian authorship of our Apocalypse is offered by 
the manner in which Death is introduced. He is the 
ancient angel of death as we find him in the Books 
of Chronicles, with a few Persian and Babylonian traits 
attached, but this “world-destroyer” is simply a 
natural power without the malignity of the Ahri- 
manian Satan, and altogether free from the inherence of 
sin. He is the personification of physical evil with its 
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fourteen forms of death and seventy-two forms of disease 
(ep. Apoc. of Moses, or Adam-book ; and the Avestas’ 99,999 
diseases of Ahriman), but not of moral evil, as in the 
Gnostic system of Paul and his followers, or predecessors. 
He is an agent, not a counterpart of God and of the prin- 
ciple of goodness. 

Neither does Adam, as portrayed here, make the im- 
pression of being in need of a redeeming Christ to rescue 
him from the curse of the first sin. Abel, his son, too, is 
but beginning to claim especial reverence for his martyr- 
dom. “The blood of Abel” is not yet rendered an object 
of sanctification or sacrament, as it became in the Books of 
Adam and Enoch, and in circles related to early Christianity. 
Our Apocalypse is from beginning to end Jewish. And in 
all probability the Moses Apoc., the Midrash on Moses’ 
departure (Jellinek, Beth Ham., I. 115-129; ep. Sifre Bam., 
136, and Ded., 338 and 354-57), has drawn material from 
the one now before us. (See also Mech. Amalek II.) 

In the Moses Apocalypse the prophet is also shown the 
whole earth, Paradise and Hell, being lifted up by Metatron 
(Mithra), who often takes the places of the apy:otpatnyos, 
“the captain of the heavenly host,” the archangel Michael, 
who drives Abraham around the world in the cherubim 
chariot. The same is told of Enoch (Book of Enoch, 1xx. 2). 
Dillmann compares it to Elijah’s ascent in 2 Kings ii. 12. 
Still Elijah only rode up to heaven, but did not view 
Paradise and Hell, as Enoch and Abraham did, to see the 
first-created ones, the righteous ones of old. We cannot 
but think here of the sun-chariot of Mithra, which played 
a prominent part in the mystic practices of the Persians, 
the Mandzans or Gnostics, and Neoplatonists (S. Win- 
dischman, Zoroastr. Stud., 309-312 ; Reville, Religion of Rome 
under the Severi, Germ. Trans., 89, 144, 161, 181; Philo- 
stratus Apollonius, III. 15; Rhode, Griech. Roman. 180f). We 
have here the “ mystery of the Ma>"» Mwyn,” “the practical 
use of the divine chariot,” about which the oldest Rabbinical 
traditions, Hagiga 13-14, Shir Hash. Rabba ad Tw 
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por, and the Hekhaloth in Jellinek’s Beth Hamidrash I1., 
XVI. ff, p. 64, and the Kabbalists, the Mas" *™y, speak 
so characteristically as of an actual miracle-working power. 
Cp. porssmun the Midrash and Hekhaloth. Let us not 
forget that in the Adam Book (Apoc. of Moses) God rides in 
the cherub-wagon when appearing to Adam, and all the 
mystics are actually described as riding through the air on 
the celestial dynua. So does Alexander the Great when 
carried by cherub-like eagles, and the earth beneath appears 
to him like a ball, and the sea like a pot, as he looks down 
from above (Jerush. Aboda Zara, III.1). And now we learn 
from the cuneiform documents that this heavenly ride upon 
the eagle to look down upon earth and heaven from im- 
measurable heights, and then to reach Hades—in other 
words, the flight upon the cherub up to heaven and 
down to hell—goes back to the giant Etan, of hoary Baby- 
lonian antiquity (see Harper in Delitzsch and Haupt’s 
Beitr. II. 2, pp. 3917). We need not be surprised, then, to 
tind the ride down to Hades by Seth, or Sithil, the son of 
Adam, in the Mandan lore. Ancient mythology becomes 
mysticism to a latter age. This is the key to the Mwy» 
71227», and the Essenes were the keepers of this lore— 
these MINO2. Strange that when addressing his disciples 
on the Mount of Olives, through the opened heavens, in- 
voking the Holy Spirit upon them, Christ also uses the 
word AMMO (this is the Anetharath) in the Bartholomean 
Apocalypse given by Tischendorf, <Apocalyps <Apocryph. 
p. 25. 

The Midrash has not only preserved the memory of 
Abraham’s ride above the vault of heaven (cp. also Ber. 
Rabb. 82: rhoyn mss70n YT WT Masn (wyp)>[a]wn ss 
pyar masa mbya ww, Beresch. Rabba, § 48), but tells 
us expressly, with especial reference also to Moses Mechiltha 
Amalek 2, and without reference to Moses Bereschith Rabba 
62, that, in order to have the righteous ones die in peace, 
God discloses to them previous to their death the secrets of 
the world to come while they are yet alive. The Midrash 
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continues mentioning Rabbis who saw Paradise and their 
own reward there before dying (Cf. Midrash Shocher Tob, 
Psalm xi.; at the close the vision of the dying Essene 
martyr “ryy 72 ‘oY). No doubt, then, there existed a 
Midrash or™maN 7°OD, and probably also a pmy AmyoD 
apy) as weil as a Mw Mw, if not in writing, at least as 
an oral Haggada (cf. Jellinek, B. Hammidrash, V. 50 and 
VI. xxxviii. And this is our Apocalypse. It is the 
work of an Essene. This is shown by its whole angelology 
and eschatology. And need we further proof that Abraham 
was endowed with all the virtues of an Hssene? In his con- 
versation with the angel of death, we have seen him using 
the holy name of God as a charm. That he ate his meat 
in priestly purity like an Essene (B. Metzia, 87a) was 
pointed out by Baer (Leben Abr., p. 208). That he taught 
his children from Keturah the use of magic art by the 
names of the angels of evil, MNMWN Bw aM TON (San- 
hedrin, 91a) is also an Essene trait. And the very fact that 
the Kabbalistic book 72) 75D was attributed to Abraham 
shows that, like Moses, he formed the centre of mystic lore. 
In fact, Enoch and Abraham are as far back as 140 before 
the Christian era, praised by Eupolemos as teachers ot 
astrology, who had learned all about the stars from angels, 
which tradition throws some light upon the age of our 
Apocalyptic literature (Euseb. Praep. Evang., IX. 17/). 

On the other hand we know, from both the New Testa- 
ment and the Jewish writings (Luke xvi. 13; Kiddushin 
726; and 4 Mac. xiii.), that “to sit in the lap of Abraham ” 
means to enjoy the bliss of Paradise. Hence Abraham 
became a prominent figure there, as soon as Adam, Abel, 
and Enoch had stepped into the background ; that is, when 
the seal of circumcision had become the pledge of life, and 
Abraham had to acknowledge the circumcised as his own 
at the gate (Beresh. Rabba, 48 ; Shemoth Rabba, 19; Erubin, 
19a). For the cosmopolitan view of heaven and hell taken 
in our Apocalypse was narrowed down to sectarian 
Judaism in the Talmudical age, which tended, more or less, 
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to belittle the piety of Job and Enoch, and to behold in 
Adam the progenitor of a sinful race. This latter view, 
exhibited already in IV. Esra, grew into large proportions 
in Pauline Christianity, so that the poison of sin Nom 
wria Sw (Jebamoth, 1036), worked, in consequence, less mis- 
chief in the Jewish dogma regarding the SYM AYN PTE 
than it did in the Church. 

Let us now take a glance at the Paradise and Hell of the 
Talmudists, and see how they compare with our Apocalypse 
and with those of Peter and Paul. It is Joshua ben Levi, 
of the third Christian century, who, like Abraham, held 
previous to his death a conversation with the angel of 
death, God having given the angel of death the same 
instructions he had given the angel Michael regarding 
Abraham : “ Do for him whatever he wishes,” and who was 
privileged, like him, to see both Paradise and Hell, a descrip- 
tion of which is given in the treatise bearing his name (see 
Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash, Il. xviii., and 48-53; ef. I. 
147-149). Zunz, it is true, finds this treatise to be of a 
very recent date (S. Gottesd. Vortr., 179); but R. Joshua 
ben Levi appears throughout the Talmudical and Midrashic 
literature as the chief recorder of eschatological lore, as 
will be seen in the following, and his Paradise and Inferno 
have their analogies everywhere in the tradition (see Midr, 
Konen, Jellinek, Beth Hammidrash, II. 28-32, in y7y ya M>2Ory. 
III. 131-140, 67-76, v. 42-51 and 172f, and elsewhere). 

At Gehenna’s gate Joshua ben Levi saw (ib. 
I. 148, cf. Exodus Rabba, § 40) persons hung up by 
their noses, others by their hands some by their 
tongues, some by their eyelids and feet, women by 
their breasts. At one place men were devoured by worms 
that die not: at another, coals of fire burnt up their 
inner parts. Some ate dust that broke their teeth— 
they had lived on stolen goods; and others were cast from 
flames into ice, and back again. Each sin had its own 
chastising angel, the three deadly sins mentioned being 
adultery, insulting a fellow-man in public, and abusing 
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the name of God. All the faces were black, and in the 
very midst of their suffering the Jewish sinners would 
declare God to be a just Judge, and be rescued after twelve 
months, while the heathen, failing to do so, would have 
their punishment renewed every six months. From Friday 
eve to the close of Sabbath, however, the fires of Gehenna 
are cooled down, and they themselves find a cooling place 
between two mountains of snow. Gan Eden he describes 
(II. 92) as a city with two gates of carbuncle, above which 
sixty myriads of angels, with faces like the firmament, 
stand with crowns of gold and precious stones, and with 
myrtle-wreaths in their hands, to welcome each righteous 
man as he enters, and lead him to his tent, where wine and 
honey from the world’s beginning are spread before him 
on costly tables. Four rivers—one of wine, one of honey, 
one of balsam, and one of oil—tlow through the city, where 
is light eternal and the beauty of continual rejuvenation, 
the soul going ever anew through the three ages of child- 
hood, manhood, and venerable old age. Trees of all kinds 
surround the Tree of Life, exhaling wondrous perfume, 
and seven partitions there are for the various classes. About 
these seven partitions of the city of Paradise we learn 
(II. 28) that the first, made of cedar-wood, harbors the 
proselytes under the captainship of Obadiah the prophet 
(probably originally Abedmelech the Ethiopian, see JEWISH 
QUARTERLY, V. 417) ; the second, made of silver, contains 
the repentant sinners, under Manasseh’s leadership; the 
third, made of gold, and precious stones, with the Tree of 
Life in the centre, and the patriarchs, the twelve sons of 
Jacob, David, and Solomon, and all the rulers of the 
ages under its shade, Kilab the son of David (cf. B. Bathra, 
17a; Derech Eretz Zutta I.) being the leader, while Moses 
and Aaron perform the function of teachers, all being 
seated on golden thrones, there singing the praise of God, 
The fourth department, built of olive-wood, is inhabited by 
the multitude of those sons of Israel whose lives were 
made as bitter by oppression as is the olive-tree, yet gave 
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forth pure light. The fifth department, built of onyx and 
jasper, was that in which both Messiahs, the son of David 
and the son of Joseph, dwelt in company with Elijah. 
About the sixth and seventh the Midrash Conen is silent, 
most likely because, according to the Persian system there 
were originally but three, with the fifth (or fourth) as the 
inmost part, and only the Babylonian or Mandzan system 
had seven. Compare also Wolf, Muhammedanische Eschato- 
logie, pp. 167-197. 

Gehenna, according to the same tradition (page 30), also 
has but three large gates, under the rule of Kipud, of Neged 
sagiel (?) and of Samael, but. seven departments, in the 
lowest of which Elisha ben Abuyah, the Gnostic, 7Ms, is 
placed ; in the sixth, the idolater Micah ; in the fifth, Ahab ; 
in the fourth, Jeroboam; in the third, Korah; in the 
second, Absalom ; for the first the name is omitted, but all 
except Acker are said to be released. 

This seems to prove that the Midrash belongs to the 
age of Gnosticism. It is, therefore, quite possible that the 
tradition given as Elijah’s communication to R. Simeon ben 
Jochai (Cod. III. 67) goes back to that great mystic, from 
whose son Eliezer, Joshua ben Levi probably derived his 
lore. Among these A703 we can at least verify a very 
important one as Simon ben Jochai’s teaching, and trace 
it far back to pre-Christian Essenism, Sifre Debarim, 
10a, 47 (cf. Midrash Shocher Tob, Psalms xii. 6, seven 
heavens and seven hells). R. Simeon ben Jochai teaches 
that there are seven classes of righteous ones, who will see 
God’s majesty in the world to come: first, “his loving ones 
are like the sun; the next class like the moon ; the third 
like the firmament ; the fourth like the stars; the fifth like 
the lightning ; the sixth like the /ites ; and the seventh like 
the golden candlestick with the olive-trees about it.” 
Now, it is remarkable that the Biblical expression, »arts) 
ww ANz> (Judges v. 31), is not only in the Talmud con- 
stantly—(see B. Bathra, 8b; Joma, 23a; Targ. Jerus., and 
Sifre ibid.)}—applied to the foremost in piety; but the 
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New Testament writers use it as a well-accepted term. 
See James i. 12: “The Lord has promised [the crown of life] 
to those who love him,” and 2 Tim. iv. 8: “The Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall on that day give the crown of 
righteousness not only unto me, but unto all who love his 
presence” maou tows HyaTnKkoot THv émipdverav avtov. 
Resh—who, by the bye, in his very instructive work on the 
Agrapha, construes an original Hebrew Gospel upon the false 
premise that the apostolic quotations are Christ's sayings, 
while, in fact, they are pre-Christian, and chiefly Essene 
expressions, to a large extent traceable also through Talmudic 
and Hellenistic Judaism!—fails to see the Biblical allusion 
(page 253). Likewise must our New Testament exegetes 
fail to understand the words of the apostle in 1 Cor, 
xv. 40%; where Paul, speaking of the c@pata érovpdua, 
in contrast to the c@uata émiyea, says, “ Different is the 
d0€a of the sun from that of the moon and that of the stars, 
for each star differs from the others in 60€a. And so is the 
resurrection of the dead. The generation of Adam is 
earthly, that of the Messiah heavenly.” The apostle 
evidently alludes to the different classes of the just in 
Paradise, ranking in degree and in light by their very faces, 
as mentioned by Simon ben Jochai. 

How old and constant this tradition was—and this con- 
stancy necessitates a class of mystics reaching up to high 
antiquity !—may also be learned from the following :— 
In 1 Cor. ii. 9, Paul quotes as sacred writing (xafws 
yéyparmtat), “Eye hath not seen and ear not heard, 
nor hath it entered the heart of any man what God hath 
prepared for those who love him.” Resh (Agrapha, page 
15477, cf. 281), shows that the words 7mAs7 N> py, Isaiah 
Ixiv. 3, and Ixv. 17, could not have been meant by the 
apostle, but that an Elijah Apocalypse existed, containing 
the quoted verse, which he claims to be based upon a 
specific Christ-saying, although the same verse occurs in 
different forms elsewhere. The fact is that the Isaianic 
verse, TST ND PY occurs regularly in the apocalyptic 
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description of the bliss of the righteous in Paradise. (See 
Berachoth, 34b, sayings of R. Joshua ben Levi and R. 
Jochanan—both derived their Eschatology from Simon ben 
Jochai; and the treatise on Gan Eden in Jellinek’s 
B. Hammidrash). 

But we are in a position to give some information 
about the origin of the glories of “sun,” “moon,” and 
“stars” belonging to the souls in Paradise. The Persian 
book, Ardai Viraf (ed. and transl. by Haugh and West), 
the contents of which go back to the time of Plato and 
Pythagoras, also introduces a righteous man taking a 
glance at heaven and hell; and there heaven and hell are 
presented according to the original Aryan division into 
the three grades of good or bad thoughts, words, and actions, 
and an uppermost heaven, full of light, for the good God 
Ahuramasda with those souls that are godly, and an under- 
most and darkest hell for the bad spirit Ahriman and his 
evil associates. The three divisions of heaven bear the 
characteristic names of stations of the sun, of the moon, 
and of the stars; and above that of the sun, the highest of 
these, there is the dwelling-place of Ahuramazda, the seat 
of the Endless Lights, “the House of Song,” mentioned 
already in the oldest Zoroastrian hymns. There are the 
same rivers of oil and the wine of the new life (a drink 
from the stream of forgetfulness, "wm 3»), and the 
perfume of wondrous power with the miraculous trees and 
the life-bestowing ox (Bundahish, XIX. 13)=Behemoth, as 
meat for the righteous, and also the same modes of punish- 
ment of the wicked, as described in the Apocalypse of 
Peter and Paul, and in the Jewish treatises on Gehenna, 
only far more systematically arranged in the Persian 
system than in any of these. No one familiar with the 
Avesta literature, from the reports of Theopompus and 
Plutarch to the vision of Viraf and all the Pahlavi Texts, 
as translated by West, can read of the wicked in the Peter 
Apocalypse, how they are hung up by their tongues, breasts, 
and heads, ete., without feeling certain that the Persian 
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conception (if not the Hindoo (Brahmin) one given in 
Book XIV., of the Pre-Buddhistie Epic Mahabharata) 
is the original and the Christian is a copy. But between 
these stand the Jewish Essenes. They certainly wrote 
the Sibylline books, and of these the second book, verses 
260-270, has an indisputable Jewish character. They are 
the prophetical warning to the idolatrous heathen, the 
pederasts, adulterers, and usurers! There is the original 
“onashing of the teeth” of those in Gehenna, Sibyll. 
Book VIII. 350; II. 306, “the fire” and “the worms,” and 
the “wailing” of Matt. xiii. 42 and 50, which expression 
goes back to Judith xvi. 17. Consequently, when a 
tradition in the name of R. [Joshua ben] Levi, in 
Shir Hashirim Rabba to v. 15, and Vayikra Rabb. § 25, 
says that as those that live in concubinage with their 
servants are “hung up by their heads in Gehenna”— 
exactly as the adulterers are hung up by their heads 
in the Peter Apocalypse—and the Rabbinical saying is 
based on Psalm Ixviii. 22, while the Midrash and Targ. 
Jonath. show the entire Psalm applied to the Two 
Roads of Life and Death Eternal, Heaven and Hell !—we 
see at once that the Christian Apocalypse offers only 
borrowed views and traditions. In fact, we possess a 
remarkable vision of an Essene, on, of the time of 
Simon ben Shetach, a century before the rise of Christianity, 
according to which the departed Essene brother enjoys, 
under the shade of the trees of Paradise, the bliss of the 
streams of life, while the son of a publican nearly suffers 
the agonies of Tantalus, standing in the midst of 
water, yet unable to quench his thirst (compare Visio 
Pauli, by Brandes, page 28, and St. Perpetua VII.) and 
a saintly woman, Miriam, the daughter of Eli (the 
high priest), is at times hedged in under the reeds 
[of the Styx river] or hung up by her breasts, because her 
fasts had often the air of hypocrisy (see Jerush. Hagiga II. 1). 
Compare also the thirteen streams of Balsam which R. 
Abbahu saw flowing for him to drink from in Paradise 
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(Beresh. Rabb. § 62), and the burning filth in the mouth of 
the blasphemers (Gittin 57a) with the Apocalyptic pictures. 
Josephus is undoubtedly right when comparing the Para- 
dise and Hell of the Essenes with the Greek Elysium and 
Hades (Jewish Wars, II. viii. 11). But we must not overlook 
the fact that Plato himself has his description of the Creat 
Judgment in the Nether-world and the two roads leading to 
Paradise and Hell, the one to the right consisting of seven 
grades of light—one brighter than the other with a beautiful 
meadow in the midst, and the other, to the left, of torture 
chambers, with a “bellowing” beast in the deep, and the 
“wailing” of the punished ones filling the dark places, 
derived from the vision of “ Er the Pamphylian, the son of 
Armenios, whose soul came back from the other world and 
narrated all these things.” And this Er is identified by 
Clemens of Alexandria with Zvroaster. Compare Plato’s 
Republic X., ch. 13 ff, with Clemens Alexandr. Strom. V. 14. 
He is, if not in name, certainly in the main feature 
identical with Viraf, the Persian saint. Likewise do the 
names of the judges in Hades, Rhadamanthus and Minos, 
point to a pre-Hellenic source, the one being Cretan or 
Semitic, the other the Egyptian god Ra-d’amenthes, “Sun 
of the Nether-world”; and while the weighing of the souls 
on the scales before the judgment-seat, found also in the 
Avesta, has the air of Egyptian thought, the maidens that 
assist in the judgment, according to the Platonic portraiture, 
or those that receive the soul at the gate or bridge in the 
shape of Virtue or Sin personified, have the original 
character of Aryan and Teuton Valkyries, and are still 
found sculptured on the Lykian monuments at Xanthos as 
soul-carrying harpies. In other words, the question of the 
origin of these Orphic conceptions of Hell and Heaven is 
far more complicated than our theologians or philologists 
imagine! Egypt and Persia, India and Babylonia must 





1 Including A. Dieterich, whose classic work, Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, is 


full of interesting facts, but labours under the mistake that the Orphic 
mysteries can be explained without a study of Babylonia, India, and 
Ancient Egypt, in short of Semitic origins. 
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have had an exchange of views regarding these matters 
ages before the Greeks made the acquaintance of either. 
The réle of Judge of the Nether-world ascribed, then, by 
our Abraham Apocalypse to Adam’s son Abel—corres- 
ponding with the Jama (Yima) of the Aryans, or with the 
son of Kayomarth of the Avesta (compare the Seth or Sitil 
of the Mandzans)—refers us to the age of Ptolemean 
syncretism, in which the Jews (Essenes) took a conspi- 
cuous part. The probability is that Enoch as Judge or 
Recorder of the last day, like Hermes (=Tot), Anubis 
and Mithra, belongs to a later stage, and the Messiah’s 
officiating as judge at the resurrection like Soschiosch to 
a still later one. 

It would lead too far were we to point out single parallels 
between the Persian and the Jewish Christian Inferno 
with its Wolf (Kapod Minochird 27-50 the same as 5, 
Beth Hammidrash, I. 30), its Lake of Tears (in Arda Viraf 
and S2an psy or Mayan Bochim, Hrubin 19a; Beth Hammi- 
drash, II. 147, I. 132), and its Myana (ef. Visio Pauli, by 
Brandes, p. 26), the Leviathan and Ur of the Mandzans upon 
whose horns the earth rests corresponding with “the Tar- 
taruchos” and “ Themeluchos” of the Christian Apocalypse 
and the Paradise with its rivers and trees, its crowns of 
glory, and golden thrones for the just. It is the Purgatory 
or middle state, in which the soul with merits equal to her 
sins must stay, that our Apocalpyse has derived from the 
Persian system (see Sacred Books of the East, West Pahlavi 
Texts, I.294),and we find already the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel—that is the generation preceding the Christian era 
—in dispute over these D93122 (see Tosifta Sanhedrin, xiii. 3, 
Babli Rosh Hashana, 16b). The Shammaites divide men 
into three classes: the wicked ones, the just and those whose 
sins and good deeds are even—oy\pw—the first being at 
once sent down to Gehenna, the second at once admitted 
into life eternal, and the third are tested by fire. Here we 
have the same idea of Soxuafew, which forms so prominent 
a part in the Epistles of Paul as well as in our Apocalypse, 
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and is based in our Tosefta on Zachariah xiii. 9, A& ‘S837 
DITA) BND) wNa mwowr. Here the proving by fire is 
emphasised (ef. Hagiga 27a). It is probably not too bold to 
discern the identical names of the proving angels mentioned 
in our Abraham-Apocalypse in S97 and Ssyy7p also in 
the old Gan Eden treatise bearing the name of the old Sham- 
maite mystic, R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanos, B. Hammid. v. 42-51. 
in which Abraham and Isaac sit as judges at the gate in 
place of Adam and Abel in the Abrahamic vision. Against 
the Shammaites the Hi//elites maintain that God will have 
compassion on the middle class and turn the scale in 
favour of mercy. The idea of having the scales of judg- 
ment turned toward the side of righteousness in our disposi- 
tion towards our fellow-man, 9)23 729 DIN 4D AS YT TN 
M23, which occurs in the saying of Joshua ben Parachia 130 
B.C.E., Shows how old the conception is. This is exactly the 
view taken in our Apocalypse. It is the cosmopolitan spirit 
of non-Palestinian or Hellenistic Judaism which prevails 
in the school of Hillel, and made them declare: ot 210 
s722~”—“ Man with all his shortcomings is not lost,” while 
the Shammaites held the opposite view: 8723 Now DOIN 210 
sma2wa—“ It would be better for man in his sinfulness 
had he not been born” (Erubin 136). 

The idea of divine mercy is emphasised in our Apocalypse 
to such an extent that the Christian Apocalypses of Paul, 
John, and Esdra could not weli adopt it without dealing a 
blow to the intermediating power of Christ. Therefore, 
they lay all stress on the justice of suffering, sun, moon, and 
stars, earth and sea becoming accusers of man’s sinfulness 
before the throne of God, while the apostles and saints 
appear “more merciful than God the Father of all; 
until Christ, we presume, releases the imprisoned ones. 
The main power of Abraham, however, is manifested in his 
prayer for the unfortunate inhabitants of Gehenna. His 
intercession for the soul he sees held by the angel in the 
Purgatory is a specimen of what he shall do after having 
entered Paradise. He will always be the yon qNon. This 
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is the idea underlying our Apocalypse. And on it the 
Kaddish or Mass for the dead rests. 

In all the Infernos of the Jews or Christians the cry is 
heard: “O God, righteous is thy judgment!” (see Peter 
Apocalypse, p. 10; Paul Apoc., pp. 816-18; Hrubin, 19a; 
Taanith, 11b; Sifre Haazinn, 307, mM pytz, ef. Psalms of 
Solomon, ii. 16 and viii, 7; 2 Mace. vii. 38, and xii. 41.) 
In life, justice—71M 7239 m1—is not always executed. 
All the more must the world to come bring about 
the relentless avenging of wrong, and an exact system 
of retribution. Still, even the gates of hell are not 
shut against the power of merey when the divine 
justice of the punishment is humbly acknowledged 
by the sufferers themselves. “When the dwellers of 
Gehenna chant forth their Amen at the time when the holy 
name of God is praised by the congregation in justifica- 
tion of God’s ways, the doors of hell yield, and angels 
carry them in white robes into Paradise on the last day.” 
This is the teaching of R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanos, the great 
mystic, the last great authority on Essene lore, in Eliahu 
Zutta, ch. xx., and R. Joshua b. Levi, the pupil’s pupil of 
R. Simon b. Jochai, who was the pupil’s pupil of R. Eliezer 
has the following remarkable saying, Sabbath, 1196.—5> 
pred wt on} pyap wm boa yx myn 
77 32 yw, “ Whosoever chants the Amen of the Kaddish 
with full force will have his verdict of condemnation re- 
pealed and the gates of Paradise opened for him” (ef. San- 
hedrin, 91b, R. J. b. Levi, Mon ny. Tw awn SD 
>/ny> mmmw); ef. also Midrash Shocher Tob, Ps. xxxi. 8, and 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 3). It is undoubtedly due also to the Sabbath 
song of the Essene saints at their sacred banquets that the 
wicked in hell (see Pesiktha Rabbathi, 23) were granted a 
respite on that day from Friday eve to the close of the 
Sabbath under songs of Amen and Halleluyah, wherefore 
Joshua ben Levi, in the name of Bar Kappara, pupil of S. 
b. J., finds the three Sabbath meals to be a safeguard 
against Gehenna sufferings (Sabbath, 1184). Of course, the 
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Christian writer of the Pau/ Apocalypse (see Brandes’ Visio 
Pauli) had to claim the same respite for the Christian in- 
habitants of hell on a Sunday instead, as Grand Rabbin 
Levy in the Revue des Etudes Juives suggested. But did 
not he, as well as the writers of the Christian Esdra and of 
the Peter Apocalypse, betray his dependence on Jewish 
sources in many other ways ? 

The Acheron, or Acherusian Lake, mentioned as the 
great river of Hades in Greek mythology, most pro- 
bably of Semitic origin, found also in the Sibyl, B. L, 
302, II., 341, appears in the Syriac version of Paul <Apoce. 
as the lake Evyapioteia, a rather awkward metamorphosis. 
The Hebrew words for the forms of hymns, Th*hillatha 
Tushbechatha w* Nechmatha, were manifestly no longer under- 
stood by the Christian compiler. See Tischendorf, Apver. 
Apoc. (p. 56). The punishment for disturbance of the 
devotion during church service is mentioned alike in the 
Arabian Moses Apocalypse (Jellinek, Beth Hammidrash I. 
XIX.), and in the Paul Apocalypse, III., 40, a late inter- 
polation). A difficult passage in the newly-discovered 
Peter Apocalypse seems also to find its explanation by re- 
currence to a Hebrew original. Speaking of the murderers 
that fall a prey to the evil reptiles of hell, the Apocalypse 
says: “There were set upon them worms like clouds of 
darkness,” v. 10, éwéxewto 6€ adtois oKadAnKes daoTeEp 
vépedar oxotouvs. Harnack confesses his inability to ex- 
plain this strange simile. As soon, however, as we think 
of oxSyD2m 72, and compare the ayn ‘D2, a Leviathan- 
like monster so huge that God, in order to show him to 
Moses, must shake the ocean, Shemoth Rabba, § 15, we 
have the matter cleared up. But then even the Petrine 
Apocalypse must have been copied from a Jewish original. 
And, in fact, no Christian writer would have inflicted so 
terrible a punishment upon the worshipper of idols as is that 
of being roasted and burned up like the idol itself. Both 
he and the Sibylline poet, II., 260-347—whose reference to 
the Behemoth and Leviathan, v. 292, whose tortures for 
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the usurers, v. 269, and whose three rivers of Paradise 
with the emphasis of equality of all in the participation of 
bliss: “no slavery, nor poverty, nor riches, nor tyranny,” 
show him to have been an Essene Jew—had older 
Jewish descriptions as models! 

The grand topic of the Divina Comedia—to sum up our 
inquiry—occupied the minds of the Jewish Essenes long 
before the Church took hold of it. The entire view taken of 
the relation of Judaism to the Church by Zunz and all his 
followers is, to my mind, utterly false. Before David, the 
son of Jesse, was placed by the Pauline Apocalyptic in the 
centre of Paradise as singer of the Hallelujah Psalms, the 
Essenes had placed their cup of wine into his hands to sing 
the praise of God at the great banquet of the just (com- 
pare Pauli Apoc. iii. 30 with Pesachim 1196). But the New 
Year’s Day, in its character of annual Day of Divine 
Judgment, turned the mind of the Jew more and more 
away from prying into the secrets of the hereafter, leaving 
the subject to the few mystics who maintained the ancient 
lore, whereas with the Church the question of salvation 
and doom grew ever of higher moment. 

Far, then, from being, as Zunz believed, borrowed from 
the Church, the Jewish Kaddish, with all the legends con- 
nected with it, forms the echo of the last Amen of Essene 
worship, in which the strains of the Orphie song, the 
Gathas of the Aryan priest and monk, and the Hallelujahs 
of the ancient Levite, united in praising the Thrice Holy 
One who dwells unseen above the Cherubim, yet is sought 
after by all. 

K. KoHLer. 





! I will add here that the name of Atarlimos given in the Arabian 
Testament of Abraham (p. 138) to Death is 8°DoDSTIN equal to 
avdporyypia ; see Jastrow’s Dictionary, s.v., which, like Death DY NIWA 
DDD), Vayikra Rabb. § 23, and the Demon Bedargon in Lisenmenger, I. 
436, mentioned p. 57, is N3715, equal to Podagra. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF DIVINE INCARNATION. 


THE idea of a God incarnate, that is to say, of a divine 
being who becomes man, assuming not the human form only 
as a mere apparition might, but condescending to be born and 
inherit human flesh and blood, is not peculiar to Christianity ; 
but is I believe widespread in other religions also, notably 
in those of India. I shall however, confine the scope of 
this essay to an inquiry into the history and development 
of the Christian belief alone. For this is, after all, that 
which interests and most closely touches ourselves. A 
preponderance of educated people in Europe and America 
believe that Jesus of Nazareth was God as well as man. 
But no one seriously believes in the Indian tales of divine 
incarnations. These might be curious as illustrating a 
stray feature here or there of the fabric of beliefs built 
up by Christian thinkers and witnesses, but are otherwise 
worthless save to the students of anthropology. 

I confine myself, therefore, to the Christian idea and 
belief. And what is this? First as to the name. In the 
Latin fathers the word used is Jncarnatio, which implies 
that the Word became Flesh, as John says in his Gospel. 
But the Greek fathers, Athanasius for instance, used a 
slightly different term, évav@pwrnotws, which has never 
passed into our idiom. This term signifies that the Word 
became man and dwelt among us, according to the other 
half of John’s statement. 

Secondly, as to the content of the idea expressed in this 
twofold manner in the eastern and western halves of the 
Christian world. I do not know that a better exposition of 
the meaning of the belief can be given than that which we 
have in Athanasius: epi tis évavOpwmrncews Tod Aoyou Kal 
THs Sia cwpaTos Tpos Hnuas émipaveias avTod, “ about the 
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becoming man of the Word and about the manifestation of 
him to us by means of body.” Of this treatise I will quote 
a few lines (Migne Patrol. Gr., § 17, xxv. 125): 

“For let us not suppose that the Word was shut up and 
enclosed in the body (of Jesus). Nor was it in a body in 
such wise that it was not elsewhere as well. Still less did 
it move that body, but leave the universe empty of its 
energy and providence. On the contrary, strange as it may 
seem, being the Word, he (i.e. Jesus) was not contained in 
anything, but rather himself contained all things. Just as 
the Word being in the whole of creation, is an essence out- 
side the whole, yet is in all things through his Powers, 
controlling and ordering all things, enfolding with his 
providence all in all, and making alive each and all at once, 
comprehending the whole world, yet not. comprehended 
therein, but existing in his entirety and always in his 
Father alone: so also the Word being in his human body, 
and himself making it alive as you would suppose, made 
alive the whole world at the same time; and continued to 
be in all things and outside the whole. And although he 
was recognised from his body through its works, yet he did 
not cease to be manifest at the same time in the energy 
and activity of the universe. Now the soul has the 
faculty of seeing by means of its reasonings even what is 
outside its own body ; not however of acting (or energising) 
outside its own body, or of moving by its presence things 
away fromit. At least man has never been known to move 
and alter the position of bodies afar off simply by reflection 
on them in his mind. Nor because a man should sit in his 
own house and reason concerning the heavenly bodies, would 
he therefore be already moving the sun and turning round 
the heaven. But he only sees them move and become, 
without being able to bring about all that. 

“The Word of God however, did not exist in the man in 
this way. For he was not bound up with his body, but 
rather himself held and governed that body ; so that he was 
in it and in all things both at once, and was outside reality, 
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and was at rest in the Father alone. And herein lay the 
miracle, that he was living with us as a man, and at the 
same time as Word was vivifying all things, and as Son 
was with the Father. Wherefore he himself suffered 
nothing when the Virgin bore him, nor was polluted because 
he was in a body. Nay, rather he hallowed his body.” 

This extract I think fairly represents the combination in 
one real person, Jesus of Nazareth, of merely human charac- 
teristics along with the superhuman and divine prerogatives 
of creating and sustaining the material universe, his own 
body included. 

Now we have to ask where did such an idea as this come 
from, and what was its history, if it had one ? 

But first I must be allowed to separate the two elements 
in it. There isthe particular human element in it, the his- 
torical man, Jesus, of whom, however, in the above extract 
we get no details. Secondly, there is the universal and 
metaphysical conception of a Word of God, who made and 
controls the world, but is also capable of manifesting 
himself in human form and of intervening in the affairs 
of men. 

We all know that the conception of a Messiahship was 
much older than Christianity. It was an idea which held 
the minds of the Jews for centuries before the advent of 
Jesus, and had received various fillings, more or less spiri- 
tual, according to the class of aspirants whose national hope 
was summed up in the name. Christianity was originally 
merely the faith of those Jews who recognised in Jesus the 
Messiah or Christ that was to be ; and the earliest Christian 
books, like the Gospels, and Acts, and the bulk of the 
writings of Justin Martyr, were composed with the aim of 
proving that Jesus fulfilled the Old Testament prophecies 
appropriated to the Messiah, and that therefore he was 
the Messiah. 

Now the idea of a Divine Word was shaped and elaborated 
long before Jesus was born, no less than that of the Messiah- 
ship, and so equally admits of being separated from the 
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historical man Jesus, and of being examined apart. More- 
over, it is on the whole a distinctly philosophical conception, 
and so merits the attention of the Aristotelian Society. 

In the works of Philo, an Alexandrine Jew who was 
born about B.c. 20,and died about A.D. 43, or ten years 
after the crucifixion, we are fortunate in having inherited 
a mass of writings, prior to, and so independent of, Christi- 
anity, of which the Logos is the constant theme. They 
are an almost inexhaustible mine of information about how 
the Jews, especially the Greek Jews, conceived of the Logos 
or Word of God in a pre-Christian age. In the Poemandres, 
ascribed to the mythical Hermes Trismegistus, we have 
also a pagan work written under Jewish influence, dealing 
largely with the same topic. The date of this book cannot 
be precisely fixed, but it was certainly not written under 
Christian influence; and the resemblance of its tone and 
thought to much of Philo is so great that we cannot doubt 
but that it is the work of a kindred and contemporary, but 
pagan, school of Alexandrine thinkers. Both Philo’s works 
and the Poemandres have been preserved to us by the 
Christian Church ; whose early writers, like Lactantius at 
the end of the third century, boldly claimed Hermes as a 
Christian writer. Philo’s works, not being anonymous, 
could not so easily be claimed as Christian ; and accord- 
ingly the early Christian fathers merely borrowed whole- 
sale his words and thoughts, while they suppressed his 
name. Sometimes, however, they pretended that he was 
really a Christian in Jewish disguise, and termed him a 
follower of the Apostles. 

The following are the leading thoughts of the Poemandres 
or Shepherd of men. 

The Father of all things, God, is Nous. He is life and 
light; neither male nor female, but both at once. He is 
the Archetypal idea that pre-exists of infinite beginning. 

He brought forth by Logos another nous that is creative 
This latter is God of fire and of spirit, out of which he 
created seven controllers, as they may be called, that sur- 
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round in circles the sensible world; and their control is 
called Fate. 

This Logos and the creative Nous are of one substance, 
and are therefore united. So united, the creative Nous 
turns round its own creatures in a cycle of movement never 
ending and fresh-beginning. 

The holy, luminous Logos issuing from Nous, which is 
God the Father, is Son of God. That which in each of us 
sees and hears, is the Logos of the Lord. The union of 
this Logos and of Nous, the divine Father, is Life. 

Here we seem to have a gradation of three divine beings : 
a. Supreme Nous, which is God the Father. 8. The holy 
and luminous Logos, which is Son of God. y. The creative 
Nous. It is the two latter, whose respective functions in 
the work of creation are somewhat obscurely indicated, 
which are one and consubstantial. 

The word doovcia, here used for consubstantiality, 
reappears at the time of the Council of Nice in a sense not 
quite the same, but yet akin to that in which Hermes 
used it. As against the Arians, who said that the Word 
was only of like substance (duovovcwos) with God the 
Father, the Nicene fathers decided that he was duoovews, 
of the same substance. 

We must next give a brief outline of Philo’s doctrine 
of the Logos. 

God the Father is an inscrutable being, that can only 
apprehend himself; and cannot possibly be the object of 
another’s contemplation. We can only know that he is; 
not what he is. For he is without quality (d7rovs), and 
we cannot predicate any attributes of him at all. No 
category is good enough for him. We do not even know 
his true name. In a sense we cannot even say that he 
is one; for he is not a first in relation to whom there 
can be a second. For all number is younger than the 
universe, but he is older than the universe, of which he 
is creator. Philo shrinks even from predicating goodness 
of God, because he is above the good, even as he is more 
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ancient than the monad and purer than the One. His 
favourite appellation for God is therefore the true Being, 
Ta dvtws ov. He, of course, took his philosophical language 
from the early Greek schools, especially the Eleatic. But 
in so insisting on the unconditionedness of God he was 
also protesting against the anthropomorphism not only of 
the Greeks, but of the Hebrew Scriptures as well. 

Needless to say, Philo never for long sustains himself in 
this Ding-an-sich conception of God. He has to connect 
with God the sensible universe and man; and in the Logos 
or Word and Reason of God he found ready to hand an 
intermediary agency to connect the changeless and eternal 
pure Being with the world which becomes. 

The initial step in his doctrine of the Creation of the 
World is a negation of his agnostic attitude, and is borrowed 
from Plato. It is this. God is self-sufficing, therefore he 
did not cause the universe to be because he wanted it, but 
because he is good and desired to extend and communicate, 
to externalise (if I may use the word) his own inherent 
goodness. 

The next step is also borrowed from Plato's Timaeus, 
wherein we read (p. 28) that the world’s artificer being 
good, looked to the changeless and eternal, and not to a 
created pattern in creating the world. This eternal and 
_changeless archetype of the sensible world is a being 
separable from the Father, with a life of its own, and 
is itself divine. As the original of the universe it com- 
prises in itself all intelligible beings, just as its copy, the 
world, comprises in itself us and all other visible creatures. 
I think so much may be said of Plato’s archetypal world, 
without entering into the many obscurities of his reason- 


ing. 

According to Philo, God, in creating the world, looked to 
a similar eternal pattern. He prefigured in the calm 
depths of his reason, in all its details, the world which 
was to be. This divine plan or prefigurement of all things 
material Philo calls the intelligible universe, Cosmos 
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Noetos. Of it the material universe is the copy, including 
just as many sensible kinds as the pattern does intelligible 
kinds. 

Thus the foundation of Philo’s speculation is that idle 
distinction between two orders of being, an ideal and real, 
of which one is a mere double of the other, which was the 
keynote of New Platonism, and still haunts our schools of 
philosophy. One or the other order is a mere mirage. 

-This ideal or intelligible Cosmos, says Philo, is not in 
space or time, for these only arise out of and along with 
the material world. It exists in the consciousness of the 
all-wise God, as an idea of ideas, idéa idedv. It is no 
other than the Logos or thought of God as already en- 
gaged in the work of creating. The meaning of the phrase 
idéa iSe@v used of the Logos is this. God as pure being 
cannot enter into relations with indefinite and turbid matter 
(De Sacrif. 13, p. 261). So he employed bodiless powers, 
properly called ideas (idéax), in order that each kind of 
reality should acquire its befitting form. The same trans- 
parent device is used to account for evil and reconcile it 
with omnipotence. The tendency to evil in the rational 
or self-conscious soul is due to the fact that God left the 
arrangement of this part to subordinate powers.' 

Out of the ideas or immaterial agencies the Cosmos 
noetos, itself immaterial, is constructed, an invisible counter- 
part of the visible world.? As the all in all of these un- 
seen powers, which he also often calls Xéyut (words), yuyal 
(souls), and angels, the supreme word or Logos is the idea 
of ideas. 

Another favourite way of speaking with Philo is to say 
that * the true or absolute Being has in himself two supreme 
and primal powers, viz., goodness and authority. In his 
goodness he created all things, in his power he governs the 
things so created. The Logos or Word is the union in him 
of these two aspects or powers. For by reason of and 

1 De Conf. Ling., 35, p. 432. © Thid., $4, p. 482. 
3 De Cherub., 9, p. 143. 
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through his Logos God is both ruler and good. As pure 
being, God is called the Father. As creative goodness, he 
is called God. As ruling creation by his providence, he is 
called Lord. The Logos is sometimes represented also as 
not the mere union in the Father of goodness and authority, 
but as above and between these two, and so identical with 
the Supreme Being. This threefold Godhead Philo more 
than once calls a trinity in unity and unity in trinity.’ But 
the unity of God is declared to be a higher truth than his 
trinity. The former is apprehended in the ecstasy of the 
great mysteries by the thoroughly purged soul. The three- 
fold aspect of the one God is apprehended in the lesser 
mysteries, and is but a provisional standpoint correlative 
with a certain weakness of spiritual vision on the part of 
the faithful. 

There is a difference between Philo’s Trinity and the 
Christian, in that in his the Logos comprises, as it were, both 
the second and the third person. Both Trinities agree in 
putting the Father first, and then his only son, the Logos, 
who is also God. Perhaps the functions ascribed in Chris- 
tian theology to the third person, the Holy Spirit, are not 
the same as the éf£ovcia, rule or authority, in virtue of 
which the Supreme Being, according to Philo, is cailed 
Lord, xvpios. Still there is this resemblance, that the 
Son in leaving the world leaves the control of all things to 
the Holy Spirit. We must also not forget that the clear 
distinction between the Word and the Holy Spirit is late in 
Christian theology, and that the early fathers, like Justin, 
confuse them. 

The real distinction between Philo’s Trinity and the 
Christian Trinity is that Christians are taught to regard 
the latter as a step in advance, a truth newly revealed 
in Christianity ; whereas Philo looks on it as an elemen- 
tary grade of belief, to be surmounted as soon as the 
soul is truly purified. With him to see God as one, is a 
higher thing than to see him as three. 





1 Qu, in Gen., iv. 2, pp. 242, 251; De Abr., 24, p. 19. 
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The question whether Philo regarded the Logos, 1, 
as a person, 2, as divine, is of interest for the historian 
of dogma. A general examination of the numerous 
passages in which he writes about the Logos, leaves no 
doubt on the mind that he did both. 

That the Logos was a person is clear, from the 
quasi-humanity which Philo ascribes to him. The Logos 
is the archetypal man and pattern of humanity, whom God 
made in his own image (Gen. i. 26), to be distinguished 
from the man who was afterwards formed out of the dust 
of the ground (Gen. ii. 7). The latter, the earthy man, 
ynivos, is only a copy of the former, who is the heavenly 
Adam. This spiritual Adam, who is God’s word, is 
relatively without matter, aiAwrtepos, of a purer and finer 
consistency than the earthy Adam,} is pure reason without 
passions xa@apds voids. The earthy man has quality, is an 
object of sense (aic@nros), is composite of soul and body. 
But the heavenly man made in God’s image is as it were 
an idea, or a kind, or a seal, palpable to reason only, 
without body, neither male nor female, incorruptible in 
his nature.? He is the man of God, dv@pwios Geo. He 
remained with God, whereas the earthy Adam was ex- 
pelled from the Garden. 

Such are the human lineaments of the Logos or Word 
of God, and the devotion and reverence manifested by 
Philo for this ideal man proves more clearly than any- 
thing else that he believed in his personality and will. 
“To his most ancient word* hath the Father who begat 
all things given this singular privilege, of standing on the 
borderland and separating that which has come to be from 
its maker. But the same Word is intercessor‘ for mortality 
that ever frets and pines for the imperishable, is envoy of 
the sovereign to the subject. And in this privilege so 
bestowed, the Word finds his glory, and expressly tells of 
the same when he says, ‘And I stood betwixt the Lord 








' Cp. Paul ad Cor, I. xv. 47. 2 De Mundi Op., 46, 1-32, 
3 9. R. D, Hi., 42, p. 541, * Cp. Paul ad Tim, I. ii. 5. 
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and you. For he is neither unbegotten as if he were 
God, nor yet begotten as are ye, but is in the mean 
between these two extremes.” Here we are reminded of 
the “Son of God, begotten not made,” of the creeds. 

The Word is “the Eldest Son of the Father, the first- 
born, oldest of the angejs, the archangel under many 
names” ;! he is both identical with the codia or wisdom of 
God, and her son, begotten of her by God the Father. He 
is the shadow of God, and second God, Sevrepos Beds.? 

“Our true high priest,” he says elsewhere,’ “is no mere 
man, but the divine Word, who is free from all sin, not 
voluntary only, but involuntary as well.” 

Such words imply a personal conception’of the Word. 
Yet, more so, such words as the following, written as a 
commentary on Deut. xiv. 1: “Ye are sons of the Lord 
God.” “Even‘ though no one hitherto has proved worthy 
to be called Son of God, yet may each of us strive to wear 
the garb of and array ourselves like the first-born Word, 
the eldest of the angels. . . Though we have not yet 
become fit to be considered Sons of God, yet we may 
become sons of his eternal image, of the most holy Word.” 

Such devout feeling as Philo clearly entertained for the 
Word makes it clear that he regarded him as no mere 
abstraction but as a personal will. He even calls him the 
Paraclete or advocate.’ “The priest who sacrifices to the 
Father of the universe must employ as his advocate his Son, 
who hath perfect virtue, in order to win remission of sins 
and a supply of God’s most bounteous blessings.” So 
John in his Gospel, by implication, calls Christ the 
Paraclete. 

And as we have seen, the Word® is himself the “high 
priest of God, and ministers, not only in the more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands, of the universe, but in the 





' Leg. Alleg., III. 61, p.121; De Conf. Ling. 28, p. 427; De Agric. 12, 
p. 808 ; Fragment ap. Euseb. Pr. Hv., vii. 13, p. 625. 

2 Leg. Alleg., 1.19, p. 106. 8 De Prof., I. 562. 

* De Conf. Ling., 1, 427. 5 Vita Mos, 14, 2, 156, 

* De Somn., 1, 653, 22 ; ep. Hebr. ix. 11. 
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temple of the rational soul (Aoyuen vyn). Of this divine 
high priest, the Jewish high priest offering up his 
country’s prayers and sacrifices is the sensible image.” 

But the Word, besides abiding with the Father, rules 
the universe and holds all things together in a bond of 
peace and love. In one striking passage he is even 
identified with the sensible Cosmos, which he created and 
watches over; the natura naturata being here spoken of as 
if it were the natura naturans, the sensible manifestation 
as if it were the invisible agency. The xocpos aicOnrds is 
therefore called the only well-loved Son of God? Else- 
where the Cosmos is called the seamless raiment of the 
divine Word (De Prof. 20, I. 562). 

But the particular mission of the divine Word as ideal 
man is to mankind; and accordingly, beside his réle of 
mediator and intercessor, he abides in the purified soul, 
and is father of all good counsels. In this sense we must 
interpret the many passages where the Word is called the 
bread of the soul,’ the true manna which came down from 
heaven, never-failing like the dew, and encircling and 
refreshing the entire earth. His language in such passages 
is like that of John vi. 51: “I am the living bread, which 
came down out of heaven: if any man eat of this bread 
he shall live for ever.” Elsewhere,‘ Philo entreats us “to 
draw nigh unto the Word, for in him we win a vision, with 
the purified and quickened eye of the soul, of God himself. 
And this vision is the food of the soul, is the true source 
of immortality.” So St. John (Evang. xiv. 6, 9), wrote 
afterwards: “I am the way, the truth and the life; no 
man cometh to the Father but by me. . . He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father.” 

And just as John says (Ev. vi. 33), “He that believeth 
on me shall never thirst,” so Philo’ pronounces the Word 
to be the “Cup-bearer of God, the herald of peace, the 








1 Qu. in Ewod. I1., § 118, 2 De Strict. 1, 361. 
* £g., Leg. Alleg. 1, 120. 4 Qu. in Exod. ii. 39, 
> De Somn.,, 27, 1., 683. 
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truly great high-priest, who takes from God the cups of 
grace and blessing, and extends them to us in turn. And 
the full libation of peace which he so pours out is himself, 
and we drink him, the Word, pure and unmixed, and are 
drunk with him.” 

Philo declares! that it is by an economy, and, in order to 
bring the dullards of sense to repentance through fear and 
to a better mind, that the Scriptures represent God, not 
indeed as a particular individual, yet as a man with face 
and hands and feet, mouth and voice, feelings of anger and 
wrath, even with weapons; and as going in and coming 
forth, and moving up and down among men. Such 
representations are for the carnally-minded, who cannot 
conceive of God as an immaterial and incorporeal spirit. 

But though Philo shrank from the more extreme an- 
thropomorphism of his contemporaries, he did not restrict 
the ministrations of the Word to mystic visitations of souls 
freed from the body, in the course of which, he says, “ God 
reveals himself as he is, conversing as a friend with friends.” 
The Word, he declares, does actually intervene as an angel 
in the form of man in human affairs. Thus it was the 
Word which called to Adam in the Garden; Abraham 
entertained the Word unawares, and the three men who 
appeared to him were holy and divine natures, a triple 
gavracia of the God who is “a Three in One.” So it was 
the Word which appeared to Jacob, to Moses in the burning 
bush. The pillar of cloud and fire was the Word made 
manifest. In these cases and in many similar ones the 
Word became an angel of human form, without any loss of 
or prejudice to its own divinity (od petaBadov). Philo 
makes’ the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah a text from 
which to preach his belief “ That God descends and visits our 
earthly system, in order to help the virtuous and provide 
them with a refuge, and at the same time to send destruc- 
tion on his enemies.” 

Sometimes Philo explains the same incident, ¢.g., the visit 


1 De Somn., I., 655. 2 De Somn., 1., 633. 
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of the three strangers to Abraham, at one moment as a visit 
of angels, at the next as a manifestation or epiphany of the 
Word; and he wavers between the two views. It was, 
he says, a miracle for immaterial spirits to assume the 
human form and appearance ; and to create in Abraham the 
gavracia of being hungry, when they hunger not; and of 
eating and drinking, when they neither eat nor drink. 

This is as near as Philo comes to the idea of an 
évavOpwrnais of the Word. He says, indeed, that it would 
be easier for God to become man, than for man to become 
God; but in these words he wishes to imply that either 
alternative is unheard of and impossible. The notion of an 
Incarnation, of the Word becoming flesh, would doubtless 
have shocked him as profane, as it has ever shocked the 
Jewish and truly monotheistic mind. 

But it must be owned that the cleavage in the mono- 
theistic idea, which afterwards reached such an acute form 
in the age of Athanasius, had already begun in Philo and 
his school. Between man and the supreme unknowable 
God there is interposed a second being, himself divine and, 
in a unique manner, Son of God. This being is mediator 
between man and God, is the ideal of humanity, free from 
sin, whom men are in their conduct to imitate. Standing 
half-way between the eternal and the perishable, he reveals 
the Father to us, and as our true high-priest intercedes 
with him for our sins, 

This is the side of the Logos doctrine which best accords 
with a human personality, and it was probably because of 
these quasi-human elements of the conception that the 
Logos-ship was in the first instance attributed to an 
historical person, Jesus of Nazareth. This man had already 
been hailed by his followers as the Messiah, and, no 
doubt, himself laid claim to be that Messiah. But the 
Messiahship was, after all, a human dignity only; for the 
Christ was, according to current Jewish ideas, to be a man 
of men, and not in any way divine or on an equality with 


God. 
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It is no time now to inquire why, or how, or when, Jesus 
was first recognised, not only as Jewish Messiah, but as 
the Word of God—a much wider, more universal and less 
Jewishly national conception than that of Messiah. It 
may be that the mere force of his personality, as it sufficed 
to convince Jews who looked for the Messiah, that he was 
whom they sought, so also sufficed to persuade the Greek 
Jews, in whom the Messianic aspirations were faint, but in 
whom the faith in the Logos was strong and vivid, that he 
was the realisation in flesh and blood of their ideal high- 
priest and mediator. 

But a difficulty occurs here to the mind. The epiphanies 
of the Logos among men were true epiphanies, «.e., had an 
apparitional character. The human forms in which and 
through which the Word visited and spoke to the Israelites 
of old were not made of flesh and blood, and neither ate 
nor drank, except in semblance. How then could the life 
of Jesus, a man of flesh and blood, who came eating and 
drinking, be assimilated to this activity of the Logos ? 

I believe myself that more than one intellectual tendency 
of the age facilitated this result, which to our mind to-day 
seems so impossible. There was first a wide-spread belief 
which, as we know from Philo, penetrated into Jewish 
Greek circles, that the soul pre-existed before birth, and 
that a man born in one age may be re-born in another. 
Strictly Hebrew believers thought that Elijah was thus to 
reappear on earth and precede the Messiah, and by the 
time of Justin Martyr (140 a.p.), Christians argued that 
John the Baptist was no other than Elijah, born a second 
time. The popular mind in Syria and Asia was also 
thoroughly persuaded that men could rise from the dead 
and liveagain. Thus an impostor could persuade thousands 
that he was Nero risen again, and the first idea of Herod 
when he heard of Jesus was that he was John the Baptist 
risen from the dead. Thus the notion of men, not merely 
human nor quite divine, living among men a life half real 
and half phantasmal, must have been a very familiar one 
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in the first century, just as mediums and mahatmas are 
becoming a familiar reality in some modern circles. 

Here I have touched upon one class of conditions, or 
analogies, which may have helped people to recognise in 
Jesus the Logos. But what more than anything else made 
the transition in belief both possible and easy was the 
resurrection of Jesus. His multitudinous apparitions, 
spectre-like in their suddenness, not only to the Twelve, 
but to five hundred persons at once, must have led those 
who heard of them, and who heard the Gospel of the 
Resurrection preached by Paul and others, to believe that 
the whole manner of the appearance and activity of Jesus 
was exceptional and superhuman, like that of the Logos in 
its epiphanies of old. The very application to Jesus of the 
word “epiphany,” which Philo uses of the apparitions of 
the Logos, is a proof of this. Nor must we forget that, 
although Philo shrank from attributing to the Logos and 
to God hands and feet, mouth and voice, feelings of anger, 
and comings in and goings forth, yet the mass of his con- 
temporaries did so, as he himself declares. As for the 
Gentiles, to whom the Gospel rapidly spread, they were 
familiar from childhood with the idea of gods disguising 
themselves as men, and walking about the world avenging 
wrong and rewarding virtue. Philo himself more than 
once passes an encomium on such beliefs, and quotes! with 
approval Homer’s lines about the gods likening themselves 
to men. Paul the apostle, in his enthusiasm for the risen 
and apparitional Jesus, knew little, and cared to know less, 
about the real man Jesus. Hence he boasted? that he 
neither received his Gospel from men who knew Jesus, nor 
was taught it, but acquired it by direct revelation. He 
therefore conferred not with flesh and blood, «e., with the 
Apostles at Jerusalem, who had known Jesus “in the 
flesh,’ but retired to the desert of Arabia, in order to 
excogitate his Gospel.* As Dr. Martineau puts it: “In 
Paul’s love for Christ there was nothing retrospective—no 
? Gal. i. 12. 3 Gal. ii. 6. 








1 De Somn, I, 655. 
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personal image, no memory of moving incidents and start- 
ling words, no regret even that he had missed all contact 
with such a sacred life.” 

It was, then, the human aspects of the Logos-ship that 
first led the Hellenised followers of Jesus to invest him 
with that dignity, and the exclusive stress laid on the 
Resurrection helped the process. But the identification, 
once begun, tended also to its own completion. The Word, 
besides his human aspects, under which, taken apart, he 
bore some resemblance to the ideal wise man of the Stoics, 
was also eternal, divine, God and Lord, creator and sus- 
tainer of the entire world. If Jesus was the Word, 
then he had to be all this as well. With the investiture, 
therefore, of Jesus with the Logos-ship, began Christian 
theology; the whole history of which is that of the gradual 
superimposition on the primitive Messianic belief in Jesus 
of the more abstract and universal conception. The eternal 
and pre-existent Word ever more and more usurps the place 
of the historical man, Jesus. Now, the balance of specula- 
tion sways in the direction of his humanity; now, in that 
of his being God. For a long time it was ill-kept, and in 
Arius and his party the humanist view made a last stand. 
But after his fall in the fourth century, abstractions and 
logomachy gained a final victory. The Logos scheme, as it 
can be deduced from Philo’s works, is the basis of the 
Nicene Creed. Chrysostom fondly imagined his creed to 
be a final victory of Jesus over Greek thought, and so 
exclaimed, ceciynxev 6 moAda Anpjoas TTddtov.! Yet imme- 
diately behind his Nicene shibboleth stood Philo, and 
behind Philo stood the contemned Greek philosopher. It 
was really Plato who had triumphed over Jesus, and Plato 
on the least fruitful side of his speculation. 

I have noticed that already in Paul the apparitional and 
risen Jesus is beginning to drive into the background the 
real man of flesh and blood. This process of turning Jesus 
into a phantom both aided and was aided by the ascription 


' Comm, in Acta Apostol, 
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to him of the Logos-ship. The Logos, in its epiphanies, 
neither ate nor drank, still less was it corruptible flesh. 
Rather it was, to use Philo’s description, an dis Gevorépa 7 
kat’ avOpwrivny dicw—a vision too divine to be human in 
its nature (2,436). Therefore, when the convert of Antioch 
or Ephesus heard that the Logos had been roanifested in 
Judza in Jesus, he rushed to the conclusion that Jesus 
was not of flesh and blood, but a mere daca; that he 
did not really suffer and die, but only pretended to; that 
his whole life before his crucifixion was not less apparitiona] 
in its nature than his life after his resurrection. 

This Docetism, as it was called, was the earliest of 
Christian heresies, and the very words of the prelude of 
John’s Gospel, “ The Word was made flesh,” are a challenge 
to those who held it. Equally so are the passages in John’s 
Epistles! anathematising as anti-Christ those who denied 
that Jesus Christ was come in the flesh. The letters of 
Ignatius teem with denunciations of it, and reveal to us 
what we should expect, namely, that it was peculiarly the 
heresy of Jewish Christians. All the second century 
fathers denounce it in turn. 

Nor did this heresy fail to tincture even orthodox 
opinion. The verses of Luke, xxii. 43, 44, were cut out of 
most orthodox copies of the Gospels, for how could Jesus, 
the power and glory of God, need an angel to fortify his 
courage, or how could he be in agony and sweat blood ? 
These verses were afterwards the stronghold of the Arians, 
but were repudiated by Athanasius and his school. Even 
an orthodox Church like the Armenian believes that Jesus 
was not liable to evacuations, and that he did not digest 
his food. For digestion is a sort of corruption, and his 
body was incorruptible from the womb. Athanasius 
believed that the body of Jesus was exempt from sickness, 
from weakness of all kinds, especially natural decay, and 
the common lot of death. This he held was the reason 
why Jesus died on the cross, that is by violence. In the 


1 John iv. 3; 2 John 7. 
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course of nature he could never have died at all. All such 
opinions are semi-Docetic, an encroachment of the Divine, 
but phantasmal, Logos-substance on the flesh-and-blood 
humanity of Jesus. 

To the same class of influence must be ascribed the 
miraculous birth of Jesus, a belief which though it may have 
first originated in the same way as the exactly similar but 
much more ancient belief about Plato, was yet in its develop- 
ment and dogmatic definition controlled by and adjusted to 
the belief that he was the Logos. Philo had written! that the 
Word had parents incorruptible and most pure : for his sire, 
God, the father of all things; for his mother, Sophia, by 
whom all things came into being. Now Sophia was also, 
according to Philo’s myth, eternally a virgin, although the 
mother of the Logos. This philosophic myth of Alexandria 
probably lies behind the story of the miraculous birth. 

And in the subsequent developments of the belief the 
Logos influence is equally marked. Plutarch says that 
the Egyptians saw in the cat, which was popularly supposed 
to be impregnated through the ears, a symbol of the genera- 
tion of the Word or Logos, which is also conceived through 
the ears. Hence the early fathers believed that the Virgin 
Mary conceived through her ears. Philo had said? that the 
Father sows his intelligible rays (d«rivas vonrds) into the 
God-loving souls of women who, filled with desire not of 
mortal, but of immortal offspring, and anxious to live with 
Sophia, have vowed themselves to perpetual virginity. 
Such souls bring forth without intercourse with human 
husbands, dvev émipukias. In conformity with the above, 
the early fathers * held that Jesus the Word, was generated 
of the Soul of the Virgin, which was midway between her 
flesh and God. “ Her sou/ came between, and in the secret 
citadel of the rational spirit, received the Word of God.” 
In early Eastern pictures of the Annunciation, golden rays 
fall from heaven and enter into the Virgin’s soul through 
her ears. 

' De Prof., 20, p. 562. 2 DV. % Rufinus, Ad Symbol. 
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And it harmonises well with this view, that in the very 
primitive Gospel according to the Hebrews, Jesus speaks of 
the Holy Spirit, not of Mary,as his mother. The Holy 
Spirit is another name for the wisdom, Sophia or Episteme, 
of God. In the lectionaries of the West, there has ever 
been assigned to the feast of the Virgin Mary, the lesson 
from Prov. viii. 22 about Sophia, which begins :—“ The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning of his ways.” Philo long 
before had based on the same lesson his philosophic myth 
that the Word was born of the ever-virgin Sophia and 
of God. 

Some heretics, however, refused to admit that Jesus had 
been born at all. So Marcion cut out of Luke the chapters 
in which the birth of Christ is narrated ; and Mark’s Gospel 
plunges at once in medias res, altogether ignoring the 
earthly birth and parentage of Jesus. 

The recognition, however, of Jesus as the Logos, if, on 
the one hand, it caused a heresy which nearly engulfed 
the nascent Church, on the other hand provided. Christianity 
with a systematic theology which it could not have had 
otherwise. The Gospel of John is the earliest Christian 
document in which the view is formulated, and must have 
been written partly to supply a history of Jesus’ ministry 
written from the new point of view, partly to check the 
Docetic view of Jesus already current. The conception of 
Jesus as the Logos, so clearly formulated in the proem, is 
somewhat unequally sustained in the rest of the book ; still 
it seems to underlie such language as is used of or put into 
the mouth of Jesus, iii. 13 ; iii. 18 ; iii. 31 ; 11. 35, 36 ; iv. 14; 
v. 17-22; v. 26, 27; v. 36, 37; v. 40; vi. 27; vi. 31-35; vi. 
38-41 ; vi. 46-51; vi. 57, 58; vi. 62; viii. 12; viii 19; viii. 
42; viii. 58; x. 17, 18; x. 30; x. 38; x. 36; xi 25; xii. 45; 
xiv. 6-10; xiv. 16; xv. 24; xvi. 15; xvi. 27, 28; xvii. 3-5; 
xvii. 11 ; xvii. 24; xx.28. Some of these passages no doubt 
are equally compatible with the Messianic faith in Jesus, 
which the writer of the Gospel clearly had along with his 
more Hellenistic apprehension of him as the Logos. Some 
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of them might also be set down as mere pietism and reverence 
for a great teacher, who speaking with authority! and not 
as the Scribes, himself claimed to be a heaven-sent prophet 
and Messiah. But after making all deductions, there 
remain a considerable number of passages in this Gospel, as 
compared with the Synoptics, in writing which the 
author evidently wished to bring it home to his readers 
that Jesus was the Word. He must also have addressed 
an audience as familiar with the notion of the Word as 
ordinary Jews were with the notion of the Messiah. For 
he nowhere explains to his readers what it meant, or how 
they were to understand it; but plunges curtly into the 
matter with the declaration, firstly, that the Word was God 
and Creator, and, secondly, that the Word thus divine was 
made flesh and dwelt among us in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Nor do we hear anything of the creative activity 
of the Word except in chap. i. verses 3 and 10. The rest 
of the Gospel is chiefly aimed to show how the Logos 
incarnate revealed God the Father to mankind. This was 
also a main function of Philo’s Logos; but Philo, with more 
liberality of mind and greater width of horizon, realised 
that the Word is always, and has always been, revealing 
God to man, not only in the sensible world, but in the 
hearts of Jew and Gentile alike. That the Logos should 
restrict the period of his revelation to the three years’ 
ministry of a single Rabbi, however august, would have 
seemed to Philo an unwarrantable limitation of the activity 
and goodness thereof. 

Recent orthodox critics have minimised as much as they 
can the connection between the Alexandrine doctrine of 
the Logos,as Philo presents it, and the Johannean ; and have 
argued that John derived his conception from a Palesti- 
nian form of the belief in the Logos. Yet the traces of a 
similar doctrine held in Palestine are faint, and the Targums 
in which they occurare not, like Philo’s works, demonstrably 
prior to Christianity. These critics therefore appear to me 





1 Matt. vii. 29. 
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to turn aside from a beaten track where one’s footing is 
clear, in order to grope along dubious and obscure byways. 

One result, and an important one, of the identification of 
Jesus with the Logos was to separate the latter from God 
the Father, and hypostatise him more definitely than Philo 
had done. For in the individual man Jesus the Word was 
brought down to earth and severed from the Godhead in a 
way palpable to man’s senses. In being thus brought down 
to earth and humanised, the Word or Divine Son also tended 
to be subordinated to the Father. Thus some ante-Nicene 
writers barely recognised the pre-existence of the Son 
before he was born of the Virgin Mary ; others overlooked 
his co-eternity with the Father, which was nearly the same 
error. Others, again, forgot his equality and sameness of 
substance with the Father. All these were test-conditions 
of orthodoxy in the Nicene age; and the Logos doctrine as 
presented in Philo fulfils them all so easily as it does, because 
in him the pattern is, as it were, still laid up in Heaven, is 
still an ideal and so far abstract. No attempt has yet been 
made to adjust it to a concrete human personality. 

Hence it is that few or none of the ante-Nicene writers 
were orthodox, and Petavius, the learned Jesuit, wrote a 
large folio to demonstrate that there were no thoroughly 
orthodox fathers at all before the beginning of the fourth 
century, when the Nicene Council ascertained and fixed 
for ever the true dogmatic scheme. The creed then formu- 
lated, so far as touches the bare Logos-aspect of Jesus 
Christ, is one which may with a little industry be collected 
from Philo’s works ; and this proves conclusively that the 
Alexandrine conception was really regulative of the whole 
subsequent course of religious speculation. 

I have remarked that Athanasius himself could hardly 
maintain the Philonean Logos scheme in its integrity with- 
out trembling on the verge of Docetism ; and doubtless the 
Docetic heretics of the first and second century were as 
sound in regard to the consubstantiality and pre-existence 
of the Word as they were unsound in regard to its real incar- 
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nation. It is a tribute to their strength that évavOpernots 
ever remained the Greek word for the émdnyia or 
sojourning of the Word on earth, whereas incarnatio is a 
Latin word for which the Greeks had no exact equivalent. 
The term évavOpwrrnaus is no less compatible with a Docetic 
than with an orthodox view of that sojourning. 

Such a see-saw of views was of course really due to this, 
that in Jesus Christ, God and man, the human and divine, 
were, after all, but mechanically juxtaposed. Neither the 
one nor the other aspect was properly thought out; so that 
there was no real synthesis, and one or the other was con- 
tinually being obscured. The Nicene and the Athanasian 
Creeds were braveattempts to balance these unstable elements, 
and so far as mere phrases can go, succeeded in doing so. For 
the Catholic Church instinctively set itself to hold all parties 
together as much as it could. Thus a reader of the Synoptics 
might setmost store by the flesh and blood reality of Jesus; but 
he must not deny his divine aspect as the pre-existent and 
eternal Word. A reader of John might value most this 
same divine aspect ; but must be careful, in doing so, not to 
evaporate the human body of Jesus into a phantom. Your 
respect for the individuality of Jesus was very well so long 
as it only led you to affirm that the Word was a person 
(zpoowrov) distinct from the Father. But you became a 
heretic if you went farther and regarded the Word as not 
co-eternal and consubstantial, or as in any other respect in- 
ferior to God the Father. But you might also go too far in 
this direction ; and affirm that since Jesus Christ was one 
with the Father, therefore the Father also suffered and died 
on the cross. Butif you did, you became a Patri-passianist 
and an object of anathema. 

Nothing is more admirable than the comprehensive firm- 
ness with which the Church held together in one creed all 
these antagonistic and ill-assorted schools, or rather 
tendencies of thought; giving to each a clause in the 
whole, but checking it by anathema the moment it ventured 
to kick over the traces. For no one of these opposing lines 
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of thought could be consistently held or carried out to its 
logical result without extruding some other equally 
necessary element of the scheme. It was exactly as if we 
should first excommunicate all who declared space to be 
infinite,and then all who declared it to be finite, and should 
end by erecting a comprehensive dogma that space is finite 
and infinite both at once. 
F, C, CONYBEARE, 
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A SPECIMEN OF A COMMENTARY AND COLLATED 
TEXT OF THE TARGUM TO THE PROPHETS. 





NAHUM. 





vw 

ComPARED with the Targum Onkelos to the Pentateuch, the 
so-called Targum of Jonathan ben Uziel to the Prophets, has 
been very much neglected by scholars and students. The 
modern printed editions of this Targuin abound in errors, 
whilst, as far as could be ascertained, no English translation 
of the Targum to any of the prophetical books has yet 
appeared, 

The following is an attempt to supply this deficiency. 
The short book of Nahum has been selected as a specimen 
of what is needed for all the prophetical books. The Mas- 
soretic text (edited by S. Baer) is here placed side by side 
with the Targum, the translation of each being subjoined. 
Thus, at sight, the variations between the original and the 
Aramaic Version can be noted. From this Book of Nahum, 
examples can be drawn of the especial characteristics of the 
Targuin, as described by Luzzato, Deutsch, Frankel, Dr. 
N. M. Adler, and A. Berliner. It will also be observed, 
that in this book, the Targumic renderings frequently 
resemble those of similar Hebrew phrases in the Penta- 
teuch, the dialect being identical. 

In order to arrive at an accurate text, the edition of the 
Targum in Walton’s Polyglot (London, 1656) has been here 
reprinted and collated with five MSS. and several printed 
editions. Three MSS. in the British Museum, a MS. from 
the Bodleian at Oxford, and one from the Montefiore 
College, Ramsgate, have been carefully examined. The 
MSS. of Oxford and Ramsgate are the only copies of the 
Targum to the Prophets contained in these libraries, and I 
beg to acknowledge gratefully the courteous assistance 
rendered me by Dr. Neubauer at Oxford, and Drs. Gaster 
and Hirschfeld at Ramsgate. 

I have termed these MSS. respectively :— 

MS.'. Of the 13th century. British Museum. Add. 
26879 (v., Margoliouth, Descriptive List, p. 17). 
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MS.*. A.D. 1475. British Museum. Or. 2211, from Yemen, 
frequently agrees with Lagarde’s text (L). 

MS.°. Of the 17th century. British Museum. Or. 1474 
from Yemen; appears to have been copied from MS.’. 

O. Of the 15th century. Bodleian Library, Oxford ; 
Opp. Add. 76 (in Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue, No. 69); fre- 
quently agrees with MS.' and CM. 

CM. A.D. 1487. Montefiore College, Ramsgate. Codex 
Montefiore, No. 116. Was formerly the property of S. D. 
Luzzato, who describes it in Geiger’s Zeitschrift, vol. V., 
1844, p. 132, and in 5’V’w mma, p. 742. 

MS.', MS.’, O. and CM. are older than the earliest printed 
text extant, and are younger only than Lagarde’s edition. 
None of these MSS. appear to have been known to Frankel, 
Deutsch, Levy, Cornill (Stade’s Zeitschrift, 1887), or Taylor 
(“ Micah,” 1891). 

The printed texts used are as follows :— 

L. The Codex Reuchlinianus, said to be of 1105 A.D., 
edited by Paul de Lagarde. Not altogether reliable. 

B. Bomberg’s Rabbinical Bible. Editio Princeps, Venice, 
1517. (Copied in the main by Buxtorf’s Rabbinical Bible, 
Basel, 1619.) 

Ant. The Royal or Antwerp Polyglot, 1570. (All refe- 
rences to this edition are taken from Stade’s Zeitschrift, 
1887, part IT., p. 199.) 

Warsaw. Mikraoth Gedoloth, Warsaw, 1866. 

I have carefully punctuated the Targum, following in 
the lines of Levy (Chald. Wort. tiber die Turgumim). 
Walton’s punctuation contains several errors. MS.’ and 
L, are unpointed; the other MSS. and printed texts vary 
considerably in their punctuation and are unreliable. 

The only matter upon which I have not laid stress in col- 
lating the MSS. and printed texts, is the presence of the 
letter Yod (*) in a large number of words, where it does not 
affect the sense. The Yod abounds especially in O., CM. 
and L. Thus sp7pmsd, 2, P92 N), NMws, otherwise 
written SYTDMN>, 29, PION), NOW. 

There still remains the task of collecting and collating 
stray quotations from this Targum that are to be met with 
in writings of the thirteenth and later centuries—a work 
that is also required for the text of the Jerusalem Talmud. 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE TARGUM. 


I. 1.—' MS. and oM., ond7. B., 015", 


20. poIpdys. 


* MS.' and CM. omit. Walton regards the word as doubtful, and prints 


Propheta in italics. 
5 0., OM., M315. 


*om., andy saan worn. 
¢0., 799. 


2.—!' MS.', L., PNT; MS.2, B., 7%; O., [FT PONT. 


2 MS.',L., B. 0., OM, xymEMNd. 


* MS.', 9713F byan, probably a slip for Syan ; 0., 8337 dyan. 

3.—'"' MS.) MS2, MS.3, L., Ant. O., CM., omit. Walton prints the Latin 
rendering in italics; hence, the phrase, probably having crept into the text” 
from the preceding verse, should be deleted. 

2 MS.*, MS.’, L., O., CM., mnyd, as in T. to Exod. xxxiv. 7. 





NOTES ON THE VERSION OF THE TARGUM. 


I.—1. NW, similarly rendered in Isaiah xiii. 1; xv. 1; xvii.1; xxi. 11, 13, 


especially where the enemies of Israel are denounced. 


(Otherwise, ¢.g., 


Is. xiv. 28; xxi. 1; Hab. i. 1, rendered by NNNI3) SYD] The T. takes NWD 


in the sense of “load of punishment.” 


























TRANSLATION OF TARGUM. 
Craprer I. 


1. The lifting-up of the cup 
of staggering to give Nineveh 
to drink thereof — concerning 
which city, Jonah the son of 
Amittai, [the prophet] of Gath- 
Hepher had aforetime uttered 
prophecy, and it repented of its 
sins: and when it continued to 
sin again, be departed thence ; 
and Nahum of Beth-Koshi pro- 
phes ed against it, as it is written 
in this book :— 

2. God is a judge, and an 
avenger is the Lord. The Lord 
taketh vengeance, and great is 
the power ia his presence. Here- 
after, the Lord will take his 
vengeance upon the haters of bis 
people, and, in mighty wrath, 
upon his enemies. 

3. The Lord keepeth far his 
anger: aud great is the power 
in his presence. [Hereafter the 
Lord will take his vengeance. } 





Targum to Nahum. 
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ENGLISH REVISED VERSION. 
CHAPTER I. 
1. The burden of Nineveh. 


The book of the vision of Nahum 
the Elkoshite. 


2. The Lord is a jealous God 
and avengeth; the Lord aveng- 
eth and is full of wrath; the 
Lord taketh vengeance on his 
adversaries, and he reserveth 
wrath for his enemies. 


3. The Lord is slow to anger, 
and great in power, and will by 
no means clear the guilty: the 
Lord hath his way in the whirl- 


The phrase nid7 D2 is the T. to mbyana DI5, to Is. li. 17; cp. Cheyne’s 
notei./. Jonah prophesied against Nineveh, c. 860 B.c.; Nahura c. 710 B.c. 


Abarbanel (Commentary, i./.) finds the reason of the amplified Targum 
in the name wrypo (from WP, “to come after, succeed,” cp. wpon), hence 


“the one who comes later.” 


2. Note the milder epithets employed by the T. with reference to the 


Deity, than in the text. 


(Upon these and other features of the T., cp. 


Deutsch, in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, Vol. IIl., and Literary Remains ; 
Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Propheten, 1872, p. 23.) 


81pP.—T., “Judge.” 


In Exod. xx. 5, 


and xxxiv. 14. T. renders by NJP. 


Cp. also Josh. xxiv. 19, where for N13? SN T. has Nop by. 


OpP3.—T. varies by jYN5 and YIN. 


mon by33.— T., “great is the power in his presence.” Cp. v.3, where same 
T. given to M3 593. The words of the T., {90M 1393), at the en: of this verse, 


may allude to NN bya. In Prov. xxix. 22, speaking of man, ‘T) bys. T. N33 
NINON ; AON, T., usually NNN (e.g., Is. lix. 18), or 1319 (¢.g., Jer. iv. 4). 


yy>.—T,, sc. “of his people”; 
Midrash Rabba, Genesis, 55, § 3. 


an anthropomorphism, with which cp. 


1013) left untranslated. T., })DM 1293) belongs to previous part of the 


sentence. 
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5.—Accidentally omitted in CM. The first Hebrew word 0°07 is given, 


but the Targum is that of v. 6. 
6.— MS.*, MS.3, L., 0., 13 ON. 


’ MS2, MS3,L., *93n. 


? Ant., ANON; CM., ANN. 


‘ MS. MS, MS!,L., OM., synaned. In o., aymemed ra san» 953 is 


added by a later hand. The original is obliterated. 


5 MS.', IND. 





3. D'DN JIN.—T., 129 po, so always ; cp. Exod. xxxiv. 6, and a mn, 


il 


mp xb mp.—Cp. T. to Exod. xxxiv.7; Numb. xiv. 18, and 135 3, il. 


The T. separates the words, and amplifies. 


Shebuoth, p. 39a. 


The same rendering is given in 


4377.—T., 73D, as though it were a verb. 
p3n.—T., #315, also taken as a verb, “he subdues,” or “spreads out, pre- 
pares.” Vide Levy, Chald. Wért., sv. In 2 Sam. xxii. 10, the same T. given 


for Yo nnn Spry. 
y>o.—T., anthropomorphism. 


4. ]W3.—T. always {3N'). So Peshito, }*IN. According to Levy, M2 
= JIMS, Batanea. Cp. Frankel, Zu dem 7., p. 26; O. Strauss, Nahumi de Nino 


Vaticinium, p. 17. 























Targum 


TARGUM. 

Them that turn to the Law, he 
will pardon; and them that do not 
turn to the Law, he will not hold 
guiltless, The Lord goeth in the 
storm and in the wind; and the 
cloud of thick darkness he sub- 
dueth before bim. 

4. For he rebuketh the sea, 
and maketh it dry, and drieth 
up all the rivers: desolate is 
Mathnan, and Carmel: and the 
trees of Lebanon languish. 

5. The mountains quake from 
his presence, aud the hills are 
broken asunder. The earth is 
laid waste from his presence ; 
yea, the world and all that dwell 
therein. 

6. When he revealed himself 
in love to give the Law unto his 
people, the world was moved 
from before him. Even so, when 
he revealeth himself in wrath to 
take his vengeance upon the 
haters of his people, before his 
chastisement who can stand, and 





to Nahum. 635 


REVISED VERSION, 


wind and in the storm, and the 
clouds are the dust of his feet. 


4. He rebuketh the sea, and 
maketh it dry, and drieth up all 
the rivers: Bashan languisheth, 
and Carmel, and the flower of 
Lebanon languisheth. 
5. The mountains quake at 
him, and the hills melt; and the 
earth is upheaved at his presence, 
yea, the world, and all that dwell 
therein. 


6. Who ean stand before his 
indignation ? and who can abide 
in the fierceness of his anger ? 
his fury is poured out like fire, 
and the rocks are bioken asun- 
der by him. 


bop. —Op. T. to Ps. vi. 3, where T. won; cf. also T. to Is. xxxiii. 9. 


5. 239N7.—T. SPIBNN. So Peshito, *PIDNN. In Amos ix. 13, for MIY2I7 
93) 9NA—T., indany NMI, and Peshito, j9D32NI.—1332) of Exod. xv. 15, 


T., ANN. 


swni.—T., NAN), as though = DWN), or ANWN [A. V., “burned” ; 


R. V., “ upheaved ”}. 


Warsaw prints NIM), “and is burnt.” 


Cp. Is. ix. 18, 


where T. to OMYI is NIN, whilst Kimchi (in ed. Bomberg, 1517) reads 
nay. Cf. also Joel ii. 10; 7739, T., NIN. 


6. The description of the Divine manifestation of power applied to the 
scene of the Revelation on Sinai; so also Judges v. 4; Hab. iii. 3. 


W.—T. WNW. Usually (ey., 


Psalm Ixxviii. 49, T. SMI. 
IES JPIN.—T. HI ‘INI. 


Isa. x. 8, 25; Ezek. xxii. 24) rd, Cp. 


Cp. Eccles. vii. 3. Usually (¢.g., Numb. xxv. 4; 


ib., xxxii. 14; 1 Sam. xxviii. 18) FTI HPN. 


*D1D!9.—Cp. Malachi iii. 2. 
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6 M.S.!, WNIN3. The stroke ‘ denoting the abbreviation, probably omitted. 


7 M.LS.2, ANON; Ant., ANN. 


§ O. omits, in commencing new column. 


° MS.!, MS.?, MS.’, L., O., CM., IPIBNS. 


7.— CM., PSYMND. 


8.—'™ MS, NOD Way; Ant. xony Sod aay. 


2 MS2, MS, e025 IDINN. 
‘ MS2, MS:, O., CM., omit, 

9.—' 0., MD. 
3 MS2, D320 NynANNd. 


‘MS. 0., N37; L., AD; Ant., N33. 


3 CM. omits. 


2 MS.', MS.’, L., 0., CM., S171. 


55 Ant. omits. 


10.—O., 935 Sew ny st Nwoy WN. | OM. omits. 


2 MS., Wn. * L., O., omit. 


* CM., N93). 





7. This and the succeeding verses plainly indicate the meaning of the pro- 
phet, by distinctly mentioning Israel] and Nineveh. Cp. Frankel, p. 29, and 
notes by Keil, Henderson and Kleinert, in their respective commentaries, 7,/. 























TARGUM. 
who can endure in the fierceness 
of his wrath? His fury maketh 
to melt like fire, and the rocks 
are broken asunder before him. 

7. The Lord is good unto Is- 
rael, a support whereon to rely 
in the time of trouble ; and plainly 
revealed before him are they that 
trust in his word. 

8. And in mighty wrath, and 
in fierce indignation, he will 
make an end of the nations that 
have arisen and destroyed the 
Temple of the Lord; and his 
enemies he will deliver to the 
Gehinnom. 

9. Ye peoples, who have de- 
spoiled Israel, what think ye 
before the Lord? An end he 
will hereafter make of you. 
There will not arise for you, as 
for the house of Israel, enlarge- 
ment following twice after xfflic- 
tion. 

10. For the rulers of the na- 
tions who have despoiled the 
house of Israel, when they erred 
through wine, have likewise erred 
and brought destruction upon 


Targum to Nahum. 


REVISED VERSION. 


7. The Lord is good, a strong 
hold in the day of trouble ; and 
he knoweth them that put their 
trust in him, 


8. But with an overrunning 
flood he will make a full end of 
the place thereof, and will pursue 
his enemies into darkness. 


9. What do ye imagine against 
the Lord? he will make a full 
end: affliction shall not rise up 
the second time. 


10, For though they be like 
tangled thorns, and be drenched 
as it were in their drink, they 
shall be devoured utterly as dry 
stubble. 





‘7 330.—T. adds Sperend, Adopted from Psalm Ixxiii. 15ers 31D 3S 


ponds. 


nynd.—T. smby ‘ond. More usually (¢.g., Ps. xxxvii. 39; ib., xliii, 2), JOY. 

“Ip 3 and AID" by, anthropomorphic. 

8. Vy ‘W31.—T. amplifies figuratively. 

M91P1).—T. renders Dip? as “the sacred place, the Temple.” Cf. Jer. xvii. 
12, and Kimchi, i./.; also Ps. exxxii. 5, DIP), T. NWTIPID Na 9305 INN, and 


Zephaniah iii. 7, MIP, T., MIDW MD KPI PANT. 


Cf. also Midrash 


Rabba, Genesis, 68, § 10. The rendering VOP7 ‘OY DY appears to take ADP 
as a Po’el form of Dip. Cp. Vollers’, Das Dodchapropheton der Alexandriner, 


Halle, 1880, p. 11. 


Cp. Jerome, i./., “ Verbum macoma, quod nos interpretati 


sumus loci ejus, omnes in duas orationis partes diviserunt, ut ma in prepo- 
sitionem de verterent, id est a7é coma surgentes interpretarentur.” Cf, LXX., 


trode émeysipopévoue. 


qwn yry.—T. oad son’. Cp. Ps. xxviii. 13, where TWN, T., D373 wn. 


9. A continuation of the idea originated in %5\P!D of previous verse. 
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11.—! OM., ‘YO, Hebraism. 20, NOY. —? MS. omits, 
©0.,0M., wa. Mz, yen thn tho Poo; MS», pera qb Pon. 
12.—' MS2, MS, L., NY'Y3. 2 Mss, dy. 2 OM, p53". 

‘ms, by. —-® Levy, Chal. W., II. p. 502, PMI. 

13.—' MS. PIM. =? L., CM, PIDDYN. 

14.—! MS., MS2, }19997; L., O., CM. }7995. 





10. DYYD.—T., USL, reads OW. So Peshito, pmwwdsy>. Cp. Midrash 
Rabba, Genesis 56, § 6, where ony is also used. Newcome (Minor Prophets, 
p. 193) adopts pw, as the correct reading of the text. Vollers, p. 12, sug- 
gests that (like the LXX., @eyé\cog) T. and Peshito read D'1)D’, and compares 
Ezek. xxx. 4, taking N)7)D" as figurative for “ Magnaten, Trager des Staats- 
tums.” But in Ezek., the T. renders literally NINWN. In Isa. xxxiv. 13, 
T. 9D. 


DID3D.—T. 1135; reads DADS, from MDS, “to cut off.” 


ron wa’.—T. takes xdn as adverb qualifying W3’. So Ewald, Heb.Gram., 
§ 279a. Kleinert, Henderson and Rowland Williams (Hebrew Prophets, Assy- 


























TARGUM. 
themselves, even as fire con- 
sumeth stubble that is exceed- 
ingly dry. 

11. From thee, O Nineveh, 
hath gone forth a king, who 
imagineth evil against the people 
of the Lord,—who hath devised 
an evil device. 

12. Thus saith the Lord: 
Though perfect in counsel, and 
many in number be the nations 
who gather together against thee, 
O Jerusalem, to distress thee: 
and though they pass over the 
Tigris and traverse the Euphrates 
to come to afflict thee, — even 
though I have before afflicted 
thee, I will afflict thee no more. 

13. And now will I break the 
yoke of the nations from your 
necks, and your bonds I will 
burst in sunder. 

14. And the Lord will give 
commandment concerning thee, 
O King of Assyria, and there 
shall be no more remembrance 
of thy name: out of the house 


Targum to Nahum. 


REVISED VERSION. 


11. There is one gone forth 
out of thee, that imagineth evil 
against the Lord, that counsel- 
leth wickedness. 


12. Thus saith the Lord: 
Though they be in full strength, 
and likewise many, even so shall 
they be cut down, and he shall 
pass away. Though I have af- 
flicted thee, I will afflict thee no 
more. 


13. And now will I break his 
yoke from off thee, and will burst 
thy bonds in sunder. 


14. And the Lord hath given 
commandment concerning thee, 
that no more of thy name be 
sown; out of the house of thy 
gods will I cut off the graven 





rian Empire, p. 439. Cp. Pusey (Minor Prophets, note on p. 377), Orelli, 


M. Prophets, p. 227), Strauss, ib., p. 33. 


11. T. adds “ Nineveh,” as is understood in all the commentaries. 
N50, i.c., Sennacherib. V. Rashi, and Williams, p. 440. 


‘ny by —T. softens by ‘77 MOY by. 
12. T. amplifies. 
onbw.—T., “ perfect.” 


V. Rashi and Frankel, p. 30. 
So Henderson, Keil and Kleinert. 


R. V., “in full 


strength.” A. V., “quiet.” Cp. 3 M3N3 to Gen. xxxiii. 18. 
W133.—T., f1t19). “ Cut off,” or “ traverse,” the nba (Tigris)=the Hiddekel 


of Gen. ii. 14; ep. 195 4, i. 2. 


N3y1.—T. refers to Jerusalem ; so also Williams, Henderson, Keil, Kleinert 


and Strauss. 

Ewald and Hitzig refer to Assyrians. 
13. 1NO.—T., sc. “ of the nations.” 
14. by.—T., sc. “King of Assyria.” 
y.—T. reads I31*—j93 °°. 


pnoN—T., Mv, “idols.” Cp. 135 m3°N3 to Exod. xx. 3. 


Cp. Jerome, Comm. in Naum (ed. Migne), p. 1240. Abarbanel, 


So all commentaries. 
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*0., 9 DTD. 


2 0.,0M., Wd. 
+ MS2, I". 





2 MS.’, WON; MS2, MS! L., O., PANN; B, JTS MNS; CM, PW. 
3.—' O., MBPIN mHPIN. 2 MS." 3pyy. 


jn.—Sc. In the temple of thy gods, referring to the murder of Sennacherib, 
2 Kings xix. 37. V. Rashi. Cp. Orelli, p. 228; Strauss, p. 43, and Jerome, i./. 
nydp.—T. reads mt 5p. Job xl. 4, *nidp, T. OTH UN. Cp. Strauss, p. 44. 
II.—1. The T., like the Massoretic Text, makes this verse the first of chap- 
ter ii., unlike the LXX., A. V.and R. V. With the T. of this verse cp. that to 
Isaiah lii. 17, from which this verse in Nahum appears to have been copied. 
2. P*5.—T., j/TIIND ; P53, in the sense of “to spread, scatter” ; so Hender- 
son. “Y¥) and M5¥, T. renders as perfects of the plural number, thus chang- 


ing the subjects to the verb from Judah to the enemies. 




















TARGUM. 
of thy idols will I cut off the 
graven image and the molten 
image: there I will set thy grave, 
for this is a light thing before 
me. 


CHarter II. 


1. Behold, upon the mountains 
of Israel, the feet of him that 
bringeth tidings, that publisheth 
peace! Keep thy feasts, O Judah, 
perform thy vows, for the wicked 
shall no more pass through thee : 
all of them are destroyed, 


2. Who come up and spread 
themselves over thy land: they 
distress thee with siege: they 
establish watches by the way: 
they are strong in neck, exceed- 
ingly mighty in power. 


3. For the Lord has restored 
his might unto Jacob, his ex- 
cellency to Israel; for the emp- 
tiers have emptied them out, and 
have spoiled the cities of their 
ornaments. 





Targum to Nahum. 
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REVISED VERSION. 


image and the molten image ; 
I will make thy grave; for thou 
art vile. 


Cuapter II. 


1. Behold, upon the moun- 
tains the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth 
peace! Keep thy feasts, O 
Judah, perform thy vows, for the 
wicked one shall no more pass 
through thee: he is utterly cut 
off. 

2. He that dasheth in pieces 
is come up before thy face: keep 
the munition, watch the way, 
make thy loins strong, fortify 
thy power mightily. 


3. For the Lord bringeth again 
the excelleney of Jacob, as the 
excellency of Israel: for the 
emptiers have emptied them out, 
and marred their vine branches. 


135 byt, se. of Judah; so Henderson, following Rashi and Kimchi; cp. 


Strauss, p. 51. 
refer the pronoun to Nineveh. 


Abarbanel upholds this view, but most of the commentators 


MNS) WYI—T. V3 aby }'VS, taking W¥ in the sense of “siege.” In 


Isa. xxix, 3, MVD, T., RMD. 


DIN) prn,—T. reads PrN, bap usually given for }1Y. Cp. T. to Gen. xlix, 
8; whilst D°3ND usually = NY; cp. T. to Deut. xxxiii. 11, and infra ii. 11. 


ON,—T. reads }DN, Adjective. 
-9 J 


3. 3w,.—T., 3'NN. SoR. V. A. V. renders “has turned away,” following 


the LXX., dréorpeve. 
}1N35. T. omits the 3. 


pi31911.—For this paraphrase of the T. cp. Kimchi, i. /. 


Cp. Keil and Williams. 
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2 2199 2 pr pba Spo 

4— OM, RNA? CM. omits. , ? CM, Ov. a 
‘ OM., ‘wn. > MS.', 3122700. 

5—MS.4, WIND (error for WIND); MS2, PWINWD; MSA, O., CM., 
WIND. 2 MS2, NP; L., AYP; 0. NW. 


3 MS.!, 7°25 (Rashi, in same MS., repeats the T. as }$P725). 

* Levy, Chal. W., I. p. 318, PVD, so Buxtorf. 

6.—!' MS.!, 313° ot. 2 MS.2, 0"; MS*,, 9. 3 0., NNW. 

* MS.', MS.*, MS.’, Ant., CM., O., 13". 

7—! OM., NNW). 2? MS.', IPYOENN; L., NINN; O., IPDEN'S ; CM., 
PIOBNK. ILE ic! 

4. DM WIN.—T., NIIP TAY ‘3, * warriors”; so also Henderson and Kleinert 
(the R. V., Keil and Strauss render “ brave men”). Cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 52, ben {3, 
T.. 20 tan ta. 

ny2D.—T., ‘Sy, “torches.” So A. V., Ibn Ezra, Abarbanel and Kimchi. 
Cf. Peshito, NNT xivpnds. Rashi prefers the rendering “steel,” as the 
R. V. and many commentators. Cp. Pusey, p. 372, Strauss, p. 59, Ewald, i. /., 
Vollers, p. 14. 

DwIIDA.—T., PAN IW 9331. Reads, OWNWI(?). LXX., Peshito, Arabic 


and Vulgate read DVN. Abarbanel defends the T., by taking D'WI737) 
figuratively: OMWM ODdon Sy oon DWwNN Sy Sem rwoDd Two 
oyinas ondyna on ony, 

yyrn.—T., PIYISA “DD. According to Rashi, the T. derives its rendering 
from the phrase in Sabbath, p. 65a, nidayn MANSY NVA IW, “wrapped in a 
mantle.” Vide Aruch, s.v., JW, and Levy, s.v. Syn. In Isa. iii. 19, T. for 
nydyrm is N°DID'IM. 
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TARGUM. REVISED VERSION. 

4, The shields of their mighty 4. The shield of his mighty 
men are dyed red: the men who men is made red, the valiant men 
wage war are clothed in scarlet: are in scarlet; the chariots flash 
flaming with fire are the torches with steel in the day of his pre- 
of their chariots: prepared are paration, and the spears are sha- 
they for the day of their glory: ken terribly. 
and the nobles of their camps are 
clothed in coloured raiment. 

5. In the streets, the chariots 5. The chariots rage in the 
rage furiously: the noise of the — streets, they justle one against 
clanging of their weapons is another in the broad ways: the 
heard in the broad ways of the appearance of themis like torches, 
cities; their appearance is like they run like the lightnings. 
torches, as lightnings hurled 
forth. 

They appoint the leaders 6. He remembereth his worth- 
of their armies: they stumble in — ies: they stumble in their march ; 
their ways: they hasten, they tiey make haste to the wall 
tread on the walls, and they build thereof, aud the mantelet is pre- 


up towers, ara 

7. The bridges of the rivers The gates of the rivers are 
are opened: and the king trembles ila and the palace is dis- 
in his palace ; solved. 





5. PWpPNl.—T., pI Wips bp ( Abarbanel reads D1")? Pye’3 bp). Rashi 
traces the version of the T. to ki a. phrases as 1P°/) (Joel i fi, 4; Ft h, 
JDO), and Pwrdd (Is. xxxiii. 4; T., 7./. [INT NOD). But, in each of these 
cases, it will be noticed that the T. has no connection, as Rashi assumes, with 


Sip nynwn ned (“making a noise”), (cf., however, Rashi to Is. xxxiii. 4, 


where he explains PWtd3 by O73 107%). The T. evidently here takes Pp in 
the sense of ‘ making a noise,’”’ and refers the noise not to the “chariots,” as 
in the text, but to the weapons of the warriors. Cp. Prov. xxviii. 15, Ppt, T., 
PVISID NIN, and Rashi, 7. 7. 

‘ O°PI735.—T., fT j/PI735, Rashi translates the T., “as terrifying light- 
nings.” But cf. Levy, s.v., 0, “wie geschleuderte Blitze.’ Cp. LXX., 
Gtarpéiyovoa, and Peshito, }*0. Buxtorf’s Chaldee Lewicon (ed. by Fischer), 
#.v. TO quotes this passage as }/TIDT }/PI35, “sicut fulgura expulsa,” i./., 

“ discurrentia, commota.” 

6. W3t*.—T., 13°. Cp. Henderson, i./. 

YVIN—T., ‘WD 9335. Cp. 2 Chron. xxiii. 20, where the word O° INN) is 
next to MINOT Ww. 

‘M 77%9°.—T. amplifies the idea. 


207 jIM—T., kT N32". The T. takes 30M in the sense of “ that 
which is covered,” ¢.g., a tower. The sing. JDM rendered in the plural 7 
T., “so frequently,” ¢.g., ii. 4. [3, T., DIN; ii. 12, PY, T., WW ; iii. 
Se T., pon. Cf. Frankel, p. 16. 

7. "We. —T, WI, Cp. Strauss, p. 68, sq 

Winds.—T. NPDENAN one readings): +i ov \PD53. L. is the most exact 

reading. Cp. Fs vii. 11. INN53.—T. INNSNs. 


55°771.—T., “ The King in his palace,” as a contrast to xno of the next 
verse, 
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8.—' MS.', CM., NYVS; O., NV. 2 MS.', omits. *L., bree ; 
O., JOIN M93. * MS.', CM., }?0773. 5 CM., }°39'. 
9.—' MS.', CM. P*Pry. ? MS.', MS.*, MS.’, 0., CM., *3BN9°1. 


10.—! MS!, #1D3. 7L.,0., 99. 

11.—' MS.', CM., 8192; MS.2, N37 ND; MS.3, NPI Xt. 

2 MS.*, MS.’, omit. 

8. 3¥).—T. xnrd0), derived, according to Rashi, from Psalm xlv. 10, 
bow m3), “the queen sitteth,” hence a queen is 187, ‘one who is caused to 
sit.” The only objection to this derivation is that we should have expected the 
fem. form 3871, Luther and Ewald, like R. V., take the word as the name 
of the Queen of Nineveh, Huzzab, thus almost agreeing with the T. Newcome 
(Minor Prophets, p. 195) says: *Chaldee has S2¥, “ ministrans,” which sug- 
gests the reading of NAY, “and the host.’ This is altogether erroneous. 
Cp. Levy, s.r. The reading N13, found in three early MSS., may be 
rendered “in distress.”’ 

nnoyn mnds.—T. reads M5933 Andy mdsya. Cf. Abarbanel. Levy, C. W., 
I., p. 142, suggests 81733, “ openly.” 

NNINI.—T. jd) ‘M3 rs j27!5. Two meanings combined, taking the 
word—(1) from 373, “to lead,” and (2) from IM, “to utter sounds.” Upon 
this combination of renderings in the T., cp. Deutsch, Lit. Remains, p. 351, sq. 
and aby) MN) to Gen. iii. 21. With rendering of the T. cp. A. V., “lead,” 
R. V., “ mourn.” 











Targum to Nahum. 


TARGUM. 

8. And the queen sitting in a 
litter among the exiles goeth 
forth; and her maidens led forth, 
go after her, murmuring as with 
the voice of doves, striking upon 
their breasts. 

9. And Nineveh is as a place 
where waters gather together 
from the days of old: and they 
flee away : Stand, stand, they 
cry, and there is none who turn- 
eth to stand still. 

10. Take ye the spoil of sil- 
ver, take the spoil of gold, for 
there is no end to the treasures : 
make an end of all pleasant fur- 
niture. 

11. She is spoiled and ruined : 
and the gate is open to the enemy: 
and the heart melteth, and the 
knees smite together, and trem- 
bling is in all the limbs: and the 
faces of all of them become 
covered with blackness, black as 
an oven. 
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REVISED VERSION. 

8. And Huzzab is uncovered, 
she is carried away, and her hand- 
maids mourn as with the voice 
of doves, tabering upon their 
breasts. 


9. But Nineveh hath been from 
of old like a pool of water; yet 
they flee away: Stand, stand, 
they cry; but none looketh back. 


10. Take ye the spoil of silver, 
take the spoil of gold; for there 
is none end of the store, the glory 
of all pleasant furniture. 


11. She is empty, and void, 
and waste: and the heart melt- 
eth, and the knees smite together, 
and anguish is in all loins, and 
the faces of them all are waxed 
pale. 





9. N335.—T. NWI3 M35. In 2 Sam. ii. 13, T. gives for 7393, NIM. 


O").—T. is literal, and differs from LXX., which reads 9%), 


“ waters.” 


Verses 9—12 are given as a direct quotation in Josephus Antigq. IX. xi. 3; 
but they appear to be a kind of Targumic paraphrase, agreeing neither with 
the Masoretic text nor any knowr Version. 

10. ANINY.—T. KIN. For explanation v. Rashi, similarly rendered by 


Vulgate and Luther. 


Cp. R. V. and Henderson. 


133.—T. 15D; cf. Rashi, who derives it from the Talmudic sense of “ sweep- 


ing away,” hence “ended.” 


3133 would be an infinitive in an imperative 


sense. Abarbanel opposes this rendering. 
11. mpdanr. —T. “pd NYIN MND; cf. Rashi, cp. also Peshito, RNYIN, 


from JN, “to throw open,” “to tear apart,” 


v. Vollers, p. 17. Cp. Isa. xxiv. 1, 


mpdr3s, T. mpd nb "D!D1; and Kimchi, 7. /., who connects it with an Arabic 


root, oa al “to open the gate.” 
=_* to rs) 
“WAND 2p —T. RVPS ‘DN / 
same words in Joel ii. 6. 


Cp. Gesenius Thesaurus, 8.v., 


pda [root 


IWDANMS. Similarly rendered to the 
In 5 ti viii. 21, ‘NMP, T. DSS %SS ISANN 


NTP P58. The T. combines two ideas: N85, “ paleness,” “ brightness” 
(rendered by all the ancient versions “ blackness”) and )"5, “a pot.” Cp. 
XX., we mpdoKavpua xtrpac; Peshito, NVIPT RIWY PR DION ; Vulgate, 


“sicut nigredo olle” ; Josephus, /.c., 
wie ein Topf.” 
and R. V., “ waxed pale.” 
Strauss, p. "80; Frankel, pp. 39, 40. 


VOL. VII. 


pé\ava redéwe; Luther, “ bleich sehen, 
Note the difference of rendering between A. v., “ blackness,” 
Cp. Schmoller to Joel, i. /., Rashi and Kimchi, 


UU 
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NIT TI. Ny pipe Aes 12 
say mas Fo awe ovpEs 
PTT PS] TMS 7a Oy 


Pars) N93 972 AN’ rw 13 
WIP MA NPA RI? 
a et 


PNSZE TTY Bs9 yD 377 14 

WNP AB Wye MMPI 

AEW Pe IT) 27H Van 
maa dip Tiy yawrnd) 





12.—' 0., yond. 
13.—! 0., CM., 83). 
* MS.', PAM; CM, NA. 
14." MS2, MS, L., CM., S3N7. 


* MS.', MS.?, MS.%, O., CM., qprwder. 


2 OM., 7171993). 
? MS.', MS.2, MS.3, B., CM., 901. 
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mea mesv ite py 12 
Pons WT ay sive wp 
ST pay pia peo wp 
BM AYPS Vy WT NTN? 
27 MD) 


Tw Avr yo ss 13 
TT Iyins poor pirpaa> sera 
PNR PMID Aor 


Ty YP TW IN NTT 14 
SANS PII) TINGZ TDN 
SPIT DARD AP IOIY APT? 
MP) TVTTITO NPIS Ee 
2m Op Ty very 





2 OM., 73°. 
+ 0.,0M., >9pn. 





12. T. paraphrases “lions,” etc., as metaphors for kings of Assyria. Cp. 


Isa. lvi. 9; ib., xxxv.9; Jer. ii. 15; v. Frankel, p. 30. 
an Assyrian emblem of strength, and even of divinity, was a lion. 


It is noteworthy that 
The Man- 


Lion was the emblem of Nergal, the Assyrian war-god. Cp. Layard and 


Rawlinson upon the subject. 


omv|as> NIM AYIW).—T. omits NIM. 


IN NI DY ND. —T. reads AND, WI OY NIT, Cp. LXX., rod 
ticedGeiv xsi oxuuvoy Aéovtog ; Peshito, yond Syn ; Vulg., “ut ingrederetur.” 


T. separates WN 12. 


Cp. Frankel, p. 17. 


13, PIM), 470.—T. renders as passive participles. 








Targum to Nahum. 


TARGUM. 


12. Where are the dwelling- 
places of the kings; and the ha- 
bitations of the rulers ? The place 
where the kings go, there they 
leave their sons; behold, they 
are like a lion that crouches upon 
its prey undaunted, and there. is 
none that scares him away. 

13. The kings bring the spoil 
to their consorts, and booty to 
their children; they fill their 
storehouses with prey and their 
palaces with ravin. 


14. Behold! I send my anger 
upon thee, saith the Lord of 
Hosts; and I will burn thy cha- 
riots with fire, and thy chieftains 
(see Note) the sword will slay: 
I will destroy thy merchandise 
from the earth, and the voice of 
thy messengers shall no more be 
heard. 
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REVISED VERSION. 


12. Where is the den of the 
lions, and the feeding place of 
the young lions, where the lion 
and the lioness walked, the lion’s 
whelp, and none made them 
afraid ? 


13. The lion did tear in pieces 
enough for his whelps, and 
strangled for his lionesses, and 
filled his caves with prey, and 
his dens with ravin. 


14. Behold, I am against thee, 
saith the Lord of hosts, and I 
will burn her chariots in the 
smoke, and the sword shall de- 
vour thy young lions: and I will 
cut off thy prey from the earth, 
and the voice of thy messengers 
shall no more be heard. 








73 -\1D.—T. 7) ON ND. T. omits the idea of 15, “sufficient,” and takes 
it as “on behalf of,” “for”; cp. Hab. ii. 13, and note in Speaker's Commentary. 
Cp., however, Rashi, 9935 "3 may sy an Sow oan yn oad wins 
ON‘, and Strauss, p. 84. T. inverts the order of the words. 


14. pox.—T. by ra mbw. Cp. T. to Jer. li. 25, and infra, iii. 5. Reads 
WY, cf. Ezek. xxviii. 22, where }¥ Poy 1337 has the same T. Cp. LXX., 
imi oi. Peshito, °3*>y. 

jVya.—T. NNWNI. Usually, as Exod. xix. 18; Gen. xv. 17, NIIN. Cp. 
Kimchi and Henderson. 

1335.—T. “thy chariot.” 
the second person. 

yvbs\.—-T. 37531; probably this word is employed by the T., owing to 
its resemblance to the Hebrew word. For the better reading, qn0de, see 
** Notes on Text of T.” 
nooxdn.—T. reading correctly paxdn ; so Luther. Cp. Keil and Hen- 
derson. : 


LXX., Peshito and Vulg. also use the suffix of 


uU2 
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2 
mops OT? NW! NAT 7 1 


SDipp PrP N? Me NER PRT 


yey Sp) Np wana “9p 2 
PETA ppERs Typ) aba 
> TPR 
aby) 3728 PR? WD! 3 
2D) TT HENS] PED 
io mys page pian) pow 
Syintpepae Wop aeoyans 


D9} 1218 wy Dp] wits dip 2 
PAM NPT? AWA 


pap) 377 a2) yp wp 3 
PH) 792 799) Yor a ad 
ropa suiat mad Aye IN) 

NAT OWAIN MAND 4 
N72 NPP) NED NTT 
SOY PWIA NPT INS A Y|w 
Mba NTIMWOD Ney 
2 NTS 

WY NIT PW NS NT 5 
maga Yas) OINge TN 
may? Is) WRN Dy yin 
Spy anyeze9 Won. 


Io) Main myir yr a 4 
Oya ogi ope mp2 
SmMpypE Minpwe mjnyz 


MINDY My ON? WS wT 5 
SIT TRAY PW ub 
Pap ogee Ie By 





III. aad MS.', 0., cM, NIUNT ; Me, , UN. 
2 MS.?, °3? Gt. SMS AAD. 
2.—' MS.', CM., ‘M7. OM., YY. 


4 MS.3, 0., OM., }*¥BPD. 
—! MS.', OM., [w7b. * MS.',CM., }*PDD. Vollers, p. 18, reads P'BD. 
+ OM., »>rwp. 


* MS.', OM, 395; MS2, MS4,L., Ant., 0., 337. 
* MS.', MS, MS, L., Ant., 0., OM., "0. © om, x*dwp. 
és. noypm; L., opm». * Ms, mSyps. 


4— MS.3, NiNID TD. 
= MS',, CM., NPHID NNyod Nin; O., APH XMyo3a Nin. 


5 Ant., J; CM., 19; 0., 18%. 
‘ MS.!, 3, MS:, CM., N10D ; Warsaw, S151". 


*0., SMyos. ° MS.*, M1321; O., CM., xnnsdn. 
5.—'*', MS.?, MS.§, CM., SIN. ? MS.! omits. 


IIT.r1. wor n>. —T. pYDB NP. Usually, as Exod. xxxiii. 1, "IY ND. 
yd Y"5.—T. “ the horseman lifteth up ” (i.¢., maketh flames to rise, to 


* MS.!, CM., &193). 
§ Warsaw, }'D2°5I. 





Ping 























Targum to Nahum. 


TARGUM. 
Cuapter III. 


1, Woe to the city that poureth 
forth blood! It is all full of lies 
and rapine: murder ceaseth not. 

2. The noise of the striking of 
blows, and the noise of the rat- 
tling of wheels, and of prancing 
horses, and of jumping chariots ; 


3. The horseman maketh to 
glow the flames, and the keen 
swords and the glittering spears ; 
and many are slain: there is a 
multitude of carcases, and there is 
no end to the number of the slain : 
they stumble over their slain. 

4. Because of the terrible noise 
of the city, that like a harlot 
went forth, beautiful in appear- 
ance, learned in magic arts, for 
she deceiveth the nations through 
her idols, and kingdoms through 
her witchcraft. 

5. Behold! I send my anger 
upon thee, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, and I will discover the 
shame of thy guilt upon thy face ; 
and I will show the nations thy 
dishonour, and the kingdoms thy 
shame. 
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REVISED VERSION. 
Cuapter III. 


1. Woe to the bloody city! it 
is all full of lies and rapine: the 
prey departed not. 

2. The noise of the whip, and 
the noise of the rattling of wheels; 
and pransing horses, and jumping 
chariots ; 


3. The horseman mounting, 
and the flashing sword, and the 
glittering spear; and a multitude 
of slain, and a great heap of car- 
cases: and there is none end of 
the corpses; they stumble upon 
their corpses : 

4. Because of the multitude of 
the whoredoms of the well fa- 
voured harlot, the mistress of 
witchcrafts, that selleth nations 
through her whoredoms, and fa- 
milies through her witchcrafts. 


5. Behold, J am against thee, 
saith the Lord of hosts, and I 
will discover thy skirts upon thy 
face; and I will shew the nations 
thy nakedness, and the kingdoms 
thy shame. 





ann 3nd).—T. ‘od andy) 31nd, giving two meanings to 375—(1) “the 


flames,” cp. Levy, s.v., PD3; (2) “ brightness.” 


Kimchi appears not to have 


read in the T. the word WD, as he says, ‘131 aind p*DD nbn yon n'"". 


sSvin',—T. popn’ = 


syin}, retaining the 2°N3 with altered vowels; so 


gs popnna. LXXx. phe Vulg. adopt the mp—r5w>). 
. 99% IW.—T. paraphrases, alluding directly to Nineveh. 
in n310.—T. 9 MWY. Cp. Gen. xxix. 17, where INF) ND’, T. NVOY 
89°93 ; and Esther ii. 7, where INN ND’, T. 119 NVDY. 


pray. nmby3.—T. penn NYT. Cp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 318 Ndy3, T. RYT 


p13 xpord. 
Nn 37.—T. ND, “ betrayeth.” 


Cp. Judg. iii. 8 ; 


iv. 2. 


°99373.—T. NANOS, figuratively “idols”; cp. Levy, 8.0. ‘Yo. Cp. Ezek. 


xxiii., throughout ; also ib., xvi. 


minbwor.—T. xmr3$01. Cp. Isa. xxxiv. 1, OND), T. NMID9D9. 


5. poy 337.—Cp., supra, ii. 14. 


yow.—T. J2:n nnn3. Op. T. to Jer. xiii. 22, 26. 
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cesnd mby “mp2 6 
rtp spay A732) 

Ta. Wh PSH] MyN 7 

rip Dy YP MIP ATT TN) 
77) OPM Wrar PAD 


awe pox xp ‘ayy 8 
Sys Fp ap Dy OMS 
SIND OD Oy 


MBZTS) OISA MPSP wap g 
SOPRA ogi) wap 


TIBI) PRP IY IW 6 
2 APT pt DP? NIZI TPP 


PIN AWN oP ow 7 
1D THY APOE TO) PI 
POMIWw TDW SI! APY IT 
27? 

NYTTOIINR? NZD UTS NTT! 8. 
NND4 NOW. 2 NB N27 
wey Faw m2 AMD TMs 
: ONTTAW NEN 

my) DIED NATED! wD g 
2 TPO. 7 way) wpe? HID 





6.—' MS.', SY (inserted here in error, instead of in v. 5); O., sands 


(error for JIM b>). 
'  7—! O., OM., 43°. 
3 MS.', YAN’; CM., YANN. 
8.—'-) MS1, L., CM., ANN. 


2 MS.', CM., 82°). 
‘MS. 0., "ONIN. 


2 MS! NTONNOND; 0., NTITIDDOND; CM, RYTON (similar to 


the Arabic “ Iskandria”). 
3 MS.', $M" (error for NIM‘ 2). 


*0., SD. 5 MS.', omits. 


o6 MS.', NANNY ND [1D NOY RPPINT; CM., WNW AD’ 1 NOY HPN; 
0., TY 7D’ 1) NO’ NEPOI; MS. L., Ant, ANY AD’ 1 NO TNT; 
B,, NTVWY ND 1D NO TNT. With B, cp. 5M, year 1852, p. 110. 

9.—' OM., n>) DMD) PEN wd ANN; MS., KIT NANIDNID 
qyos ya sad Now mip nS) pasa pe'pn; Ms, L. AnD; 


MS.%, AMIDD ; Ant., XMIDOD; O., XNWDOID. 


10.—' Ms2, Ms, “mrad. 


2 O. omits. 


2 MS, [PTT (error for }/PIPT); 0. NPP; B., PT. 
2 MS2, MS3, L., wws; om. poerwa; o., xdwdws. 





6. WI3.—T. WH b> wd N YI, combines two renderings—(1) “filth,” cp. 
Rashi, Kimchi, Ibn Ezra, also Hitzig ; (2) “a gazing-stock,” as LXX., napd- 
Serypa ; Peshito, ximd, and most commentators. 

7, nbo.—T, by. So Peshito, by ; Vulg. super te. 
































Targum to Nahum. 651 


TARGUM. 

6. And I will cast abomina- 
tions upon thee, and make thee 
an accursed thing, and set thee 
as an abhorred thing before the 
eyes of all that see thee. 

7. And it shall come to pass, 
that all they that look upon thee 
shall flee from thee, and say, 
Nineveh is laid waste: who will 
bemoan thee? Whence shall I 
seek comforters for thee ? 

8. Art thou better than Alex- 
andria the Great, that sitteth be- 
tween the rivers: the waters are 
round about it; its rampart is 
the sea; from the seas are its 
walls. 

9. Ethiopia (Cush) is her sup- 
port, and also Egypt; and it was 
infinite: the people of Put and 
the Lybians were thy helpers. 


REVISED VERSION. 

6. And I will cast abominable 
filth upon thee, and make thee 
vile, and will set thee as a gazing- 
stock. 

7. And it shall come to pass, 
that al! they that look upon thee 
shall flee from thee, and say, 
Nineveh is laid waste: who will 
bemoan her ? whence shall I seek 
comforters for thee ? 


&. Art thou better than No- 
amon, that was situate among 
the rivers, that had the waters 
round about her; whose rampart 
was the sea, and her wall was 
of the sea? 

9. Ethiopia and Egypt were 
her strength, and it was infinite; 
Put and Lubim were thy helpers. 











8. JON NIO.—T. XNA seaapabxn. This rendering is quoted at the 
beginning of Midrash Rabba to Genesis ; it is adopted by Rashi and Kimchi, 
upon which see Abarbanel’s criticisms, showing the incorrectness of the T.— 
N), always rendered (¢.g., Jer. xlvi. 25 ; Ezek. xxx. 14) Alexandria. Cf. Aruch, 
s.v., and Frankel, p. 27.—}VO8, T. 835. Cf. Midrash Rabba, 1. c., where VIN 
is connected with the root }!N, “to rear children.” D'S 19S noo ANY 


(Rashi to Nahum, 7. 7.), hence 8N29 ‘Sy should be rendered “Alexandria 
nutrix” (the nurturer of children). Note that Rashi to Jer. xlvi. 25, renders 
NID fON, “La signoria di Alisandra.” Vulg., “Alexandria populorum,” 
partly imitated by A. V., “ populous No.” Upon this, cf. Jerome’s Comm. in 
Naum, i. /.), “ Hebreus qui me in Scripturis erudivit, ita legi posse asseruit. 
‘Num melior es quam NO AMON?’ et ait, Hebraice No dici Alexandriam : 
Amon autem multitudinem, sive populos [reading }V¥ON]..... Non quod eo 
tempore Alexandria vocaretur, quippe que longo post tempore ab Alexandro 
Magno Macedonio nomen accepit ; sed quia sub nomine primo, #.e., NO, sem- 
per Aigypti metropolis fuerit, et abundantissime populis.” [JJigne, Vol. 25, 
p. 1259]. Cp. Vollers, p. 18. 

DMIN'I.—T. XN 9393. W" so rendered in Gen. xli. 1, upon which cp, 


nb myn. 
MNDIN O.—T. (according to many readings) ND’ ") = O° "1D, cp. Ewald 
i. 1., LXX., bdwp ra reiyyn abrijg. Vulg.; aque muri ejus. 
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WIN NAD! NT AN 10 
POID. NTMPby AN Nw 
jo NTT Dy) sepaw Sp whrs 
Wiwy NADI Sp) paw 
: ypwpuins 

YT NITY NYT? ANT AS 11 
yD PSM AN AN NEYO 
: 4237 DyRPe 

TPB PIP WPT WPI V7 12 
PINAY FATA PITY TY ONT 
sbon? pws paws pins 

pews pw Wey NW 13 
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11.—' CM., N° (error for NS). 


* MS.', j7n; MS, MS.%, omit; 0., ‘7M. 


12.—MS., j2xNd ; 0., CM, PINNd. 


2 CM., NDT. 


-L,, 39337 “yap. 


2 MS.!, 7931939 YT; MS.*, B., PITY; MS,%, PITY; O., PIII ; 


CM., y)10p 
13,—' MS., JX"033. 


* MS,!, CM., fy"; 


0., J". 


2 MS.', IMNSNS SM|N'S; MS, MS.', PANaN’ XANNN; Ant. O., CM., 


INNSNS NXONSNN; Warsaw, INN|NN. 


2 MS.', MS2, MS.', L., 0., CM., MNS”. 
14.—' MS., 0., 70; MS2, MS!, CM, 7. 


2 MS1, °D'PN (error for SPN); CM., *S'PN. 


*OM., "aye. 


4 CM., 33795 ‘5‘PN (repeated from earlier in the verse). 





11. DwWN.—T. ND NDT. Cp. 3D (Job xii. 25; Ps. cvii. 27). T., JA 
xy. 
nodyo—T. xoydon, “destroyed.” Cf, Levy, s.v., DNOD; Calvin, “in nihi- 











Targum to Nahum. 653 


TARGUM. 

10. She also went into capti- 
vity : she is in exile: her young 
children were dashed to pieces at 
the top of all the streets: and 
they cast lots for her honourable 
men, and all her great men were 
confined in chains. 


11. Thou, also, like a drunk- 
ard, shalt be destroyed: thou, 
also, shalt seek for help because 
of thine enemy. 

12. All thy fortresses are like 
ripe figs: which, if men shake 
them, fall down; and there re- 
main in them dried clusters that 
are good to eat. 

13. Behold! thy people in the 
midst of thee are as feeble as 
women: the gates of thy land 
shall be surely thrown wide open 
unto thine enemies; fire shall 
devour thy bars. 

14, Gather water into thy midst 
for the siege: strengthen thy for- 
tresses; prepare much clay and 
tread the mortar; make strong 
thy buildings. 


REVISED VERSION. 

10. Yet was she carried away, 
she went into captivity: her 
young children also were dashed 
in pieces at the top of all the 
streets: and they cast lots for 
her honourable men, and all her 
great men were bound in chains, 


11. Thou also shalt be drun- 
ken, thou shalt be hid; thou also 
shalt seek a strong hold because 
of the enemy. 


12. All thy fortresses shall be 
like fig trees with the first ripe 
figs: if they be shaken, they fall 
into the mouth of the eater. 


13. Behold, thy people in the 
midst of thee are women; the 
gates of thy land are set wide 
open unto thine enemies : the fire 
hath devoured thy bars. 


14. Draw thee water for the 
siege, strengthen thy fortresses : 
go into the clay, and tread the 
mortar, make strong the brick- 
kiln. 











lum redigi” ; Kleinert, “ thou shalt perish.” Cp. Obadiah 16, wh) Inw), T., 
poydnoy pnw, and Rashi, i.7., ODw) ADIND 4, [So also Isa. xxv. 7, 
yb, ¥:; poydno}. T. here appears to have thought of Obadiah 16, where 
after wh come the words 1 N193 "1, hence his rendering “ destroyed,” 
Cp. Kimchi and also Keil. [In Ps. xxvi. 4, O'05y9, T., RWRIND PIDOD]. 

TYO.—T. VYD, “assistance.” Not “fortress,” as Luther and R, V. render. 
THY, usually in the sense of “ fortress,” T., NEPIN, (cp. Isa. xvii. 9; Judges 
vi. 26); in the sense of “assistance,” T., NWI (e.g., Ps. lx. 9; Prov. x. 29, 
and supra, i. 7). 

12. Som >) Sy —r. renders “according to one’s eating,” i.e¢., “fit for 
eating” ; similar to D5, in a phrase like ON pd. Cp. T. to Numb, xx. 5. 

13, DWI—T. wwID PSN. So also Isa. xix. 16; Jer. 1. 37, 

yrn3.—T., metaphorically, “strength.” Usually taken literally, }3y, 
e.g., Deut. iii. 5 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 7. 

14, SNW.—T. W993. Usually, ¢.g., Gen. xxiv. 11, 13, 19, T. ‘90. 

1250.—T. 9°9°93. Cp. T. to Jer. xliii. 9. 
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15.—! MS.', OM., }>1wp. 
s.', pon; om, xdmrp. 


2 MS.', OM, J'N"2D. 
*0., POEM. 


5 MS.!, 3330n’; MS.?, MS.3, L., B., O., J'3)IDN. 


16.—'-! MS.', MS2, OM., NONtD. 


2B. mow 9. 


17.— MS?, MS, L., 0., JIODD); CM., ED. 


2 MS.?, MS.*, CM., 9313; O., 343. 


3-3 MS}, pw; MS, MS.3, O., CM., 1. 
° MSL, Ant. WIN". 


5 0,, 795. 
’ MS.', MS, L., Ant., CM., YTND. 
9 MS.?, MS.3, O., omit. 


* CM., ‘JP (error for 1"). 


* 0., OM., pA INN. 





15. T. renders very freely. 


sboxn.—T. by pn”. Reads 5 313" (2). 
3°9n.—T., by metonomy, “those who use the sword.” 


T. 8273 Sup. 
sbaxn.—t. py pean’. Reads again ‘75 INS! (2). 


Cp. Jer. v. 12, 2°, 
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TARGUM. , 

15. For thither shall come na- 
tions against thee, who are as 
strong as fire: they who kill with 
the sword shall cut thee off: 
there shall gather against thee 
the armies of the nations, who 
are as many as the cankerworm, 
who will cover thee like the can- 
kerworm; they will desolate thee 
as the locusts. 

16. Thou hast multiplied thy 
merchants above the stars of 
heaven; behold! like a canker- 
worm, that spreadeth itself forth 
and flieth away. 

17. Lo! thy blades are flaming 
like the locust, and thy chieftains 
like the worm of the locusts, that 
camp on the walls in the cold day; 
but when the sun shineth upon 
them, they scatter, and their place 
is not known whither they fly. 


18. Thy mighty men are bro- 


REVISED VERSION. 

15. There shall the fire devour 
thee: the sword shall cut thee 
off, it shall devour thee like the 
cankerworm ; make thyself many 
as the cankerworm ; make thyself 
many as the locust. 


16. Thou hast multiplied thy 
merchants above the stars of 
heaven: the cankerworm spoil- 
eth, and flieth away. 


17. Thy crowned are as the 
locusts, and thy marshals as the 
swarms of grasshoppers which 
camp in the hedges in the cold 
day, but when the sun ariseth 
they flee away, and their place is 
not known where they are. 


18. Thy shepherds slumber, O 





725NA, 733N.—T. renders as imperfect plurals of the third person. 
335N5.—T. PSM. Cp. Rashi, MID") 33133 YDINN, “cover thyself with 


the weight of swarms.” 


335nn.—T. spndon. Cp. note supra ii. 10, “ to sweep away, destroy.” 

por—t. xdmt, or NYDP. In Joel i. 4, Pd’, T. NAMB; O83, T. NdMT. Peshito, 
both to Joel and here, for p> has NNT. 

16. po».—7. xdmr> = poo. Op. supra, iii, 15; WR, T. NNWND PDN. 

Ow5.—T. bers, “ spreadeth itself.” So Levy, s.v., nv, and marginal note 
inR.V. Cf. LXX., Spunse. Vulg., “expansus est. Peshito, MB) mw. 

17. 7t319.—T. JOD, lit., “ thy strips of metal,” hence “blades,” or “ armour- 
clad warriors.” Cp. Levy, s.v., 8DO, “ Bleche, d. h. die mit Erzblechen bepan- 
zerten Krieger.” Walton renders “laminz.” The T. derives the word from 


"13, Exod. xxix. 6. 


VDHH1.—Cp. 7. Jerushalmi to Deut. xxviii. 12, Cp, Vollers, p. 21. In 


Jer. li. 27, TODO, T. NAW TAY. 


nyv733.—T. NOND3. Usually, ¢.g., Num. xxii. 24, 8773. 


D'S.—T. amplifies by rendering }'P7Y wd. 
18. 193.—T., stronger expression, T3MN. In Ps, lxxvi. 6, 193, T. 39 Ns, 
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18.—' 0., 8D. 


19.—' MS.*, omits ; MS.*, 79; OM., 7. 2 MS., NNNDD. 
™ MS.',CM., ow "yow; MS.%, Inyow wow; 0., woe". 


« MS., CM., NMBD. 


* MS.' omits (probably by accident, as M7} is at the end of one column, 
and 7NW°3 at the beginning of the next). 





IN 130".—T. ‘Wid DY 153, “They dwell, sc., in a distant land” ; T. reads 
TV (2), or as supra, ii. 6. 











Targum to Nahum. 


TARGUM. 
ken, O king of Assyria; exiled 
are the men of thine armies: thy 
people are scattered upon the 
mountains, and there is none to 
gather them. 

19. There is none who laments 
thy hurt; thy wound is grievous ; 
all that hear the bruit of thee 
clap their hands together over 
thee rejoicing ; for upon whom 
hath not the scourge of thy 
wickedness passed continually ? 
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REVISED VERSION. 
king of Assyria: thy worthies 
are at rest: thy people are scat- 
tered upon the mountains, and 
there is none to gather them. 


19. There is no assuaging of 
thy hurt; thy wound is grievous: 
all that hear the bruit of thee 
clap the hands over thee: for 
upon whom hath not thy wicked- 
ness passed continually ? 





W5DI—T. JWIINN, reads 1¥5), as most commentators. Cp. Peshito, IINN. 

19. AMD }X—T. reads IND}, Cp. Rashi; Peshito, 75 2ND3 n>. 

> wen.—T. wen by INDY, “Rejoicing”; so Walton, “ lztantes.” 
Cp. Ps. xlvii. 2, }3 PN, T. NYINI NW wypN. 

nyn.—T. “the effects of thy wickedness.” Cp. the rendering of }\Y (Gen. 


iv. 13) by “ effects of sin,” punishment, 


MICHAEL ADLER. 
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THE REFERENCES TO THE “KING” IN THE 
PSALTER, IN THEIR BEARING ON QUESTIONS 
OF DATE AND MESSIANIC BELIEF. 


THE difficulty in determining the date of the Psalms arises 
from the absence of decisive historical allusions. There is, 
it is true, a social and historical background, but it is ill- 
defined, and, being so, suits, or at least is not manifestly 
inconsistent with, all that is known of most of the post- 
exilic and parts of the pre-exilie period. Allusions to the 
temple as existing only preclude a pre-Solomonic and an 
exilic origin: persecution and distress were the rule, not 
the exception, from the close of the seventh century 
onwards. Much more clearly defined are the literary and 
theological characteristics of the Psalter; and it is these 
that will ultimately play the largest part in deciding the 
question of date; but the conclusiveness of the evidence 
derived from them becomes clear but slowly, and, from its 
very nature, affects only the general period. Attempts, 
therefore, to refer particular Psalms to particular events 
have in the past proved singularly fruitless; save perhaps 
in one or two exceptional cases, similar attempts in the 
future are likely to fare no better. Attention at present 
still needs to be fixed on the more general but far more 
important questions: Are any of the Psalms pre-exilic? 
If so, which ? 

The form of the question is justified by the general 
agreement of scholars that a majority, larger or smaller, of 
the Psalms is certainly post-exilic ; even Ewald claims only 
sixty as pre-exilic, and few later scholars have claimed 


more. 
Owing to the insufficiency in most cases of the data 


afforded by individual Psalms for determining with 
decisiveness the period to which they belong, all critics of 
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the Psalter have—of necessity, and therefore justifiably— 
been more or less governed in their several particular judg- 
ments by certain general prejudica. Thus, long after the 
Davidic authorship of some Psalms attributed in the titles 
to David was acknowledged to be impossible, it was yet held 
that since so many were attributed to him, some must be 
really his. Starting from this prejudicium, critics, in the 
absence of anything directly and manifestly unfavourable 
to the theory, accepted the slightest favourable data as 
sufficient proof of Davidic authorship. But lately the 
validity, or rather the comparative worth, of this prajudi- 
cium has been increasingly questioned ; it is for this reason, 
and not because of the illegitimacy of the method, that the 
reference of Psalms to David is doubted or denied. Indeed 
the absolute necessity of the method as distinguished from 
its particular application is seen in the light of the briefest 
sketch of the course of criticism. 

The first result of breaking loose from the traditional pre- 
judice was that critical ingenuity ran riot ; the same Psalms 
were, by different scholars, for about equally conclusive 
reasons, assigned to any period between 1000 and 100 B.c. In 
this way commentaries on the Psalms became at once tedious 
and discouraging; tedious on accountof the numberof theories 
to be examined, discouraging through the inconclusiveness of 
the reasoning on which the theory finally accepted was based, 
Only quite recently has this critical license received a 
decisive check, and this it has received mainly, as all English 
students must remember with satisfaction, owing to the 
work of two English scholars—Professor Cheyne! and the 
late Professor Robertson Smith.? Dissimilar, in so many 
respects, as the contribution to Psalm criticism of these two 
scholars has been, it is alike in this: both insist that the ( 
argument for the date of a particular Psalm is not to be 
based on the internal evidence afforded by itself alone, but 





' In his Origin of the Psalter (1891). 
2? Most recently in the Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1892), 
ch, vii., and additional note D., pp. 437-440. 
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that the Psalm must be first grouped, and the date of any 
individual Psalm be then determined in the light of its 
association with others with which it is externally or inter- 
nally connected.! 

In the result Professor Cheyne, after the collection and 
investigation of an invaluable mass of detailed evidence, 
confirmed the conclusion previously reached, apparently 
on more general grounds, by Reuss and Wellhausen, that 
the Psalter was the product of the post-exilic period ; every 
Psalm, with the doubtful exception of xviii. he referred 
to this period. Professor Smith also regarded the great 
majority of the Psalms as post-exilic, but at the same time 
decisively assigned some to the pre-exilie period. 

Thus tbe license which followed the abandonment of the 
traditional prejudice has only been restrained by the 
establishment of a critical prejudice; and the history of 
criticism indicates that in the case of any particular Psalm 
two alternatives only are possible—freedom from prejudice 
resulting in complete scepticism, or guidance by prejudice, 
based on general considerations, to probable conclusions. 
In the case of the Psalter even more than elsewhere, literary 
criticism must content itself with bringing clearly into 
view the comparative probabilities of competing theories. 
Everything is to be gained by frankly recognising this; 
argument as to the date of particular Psalms is only of 
value between those who approach the question from the 

' The value of the method so established has been very generally 
recognised. Kautzsch, ¢.g., says : ‘‘ Unleugbar ist, dass durch die Methode 
Cheynes thatsiichlich manche dunkle Stelle aufgehellt und eine weit 
groéssere Einheitlichkeit des Psalters in biblisch-theologischer und ganz 
besonders auch in sprachlicher Hinsicht erwiesen wird, als man bisher 
einzuriumen geneigt war.” See his review of Cheyne’s “Origin of the 
Psalter ” in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1892, pp. 577-589 ; compare 
also Budde’s review in Theologische Literaturzeitung (May 14th, 1892), 
who especially deserves thanks for correcting the ignorant assertion of 
certain English critics that Cheyne’s work was a mere reproducti¢; of 
German criticism. The influence of the work of Cheyne and R. Smith 
in subsequent literature may be seen in Bethgen’s commentary, the most 
important of recent commentaries, and Beer’s excellent study, Zndividual- 
und Gemeinde-Psalmen (Marburg, 1894). 
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same general standpoint. For my own part I accept what 
I have termed the critical prejudice; in other words, in 
considering the dates of particular Psalms I start from 
what I consider a sound conclusion, viz., that the Psalter 
as a whole and in its general spirit is a product of the post- 
exilic period. The question at issue then is: If any, which 
Psalms, forming an exception to the general rule, are pre- 
exilic ? The present discussion will be concerned with some 
of these supposed exceptions. An examination of recent 
criticism of the Psalter shows that Psalms are referred to 
the post-exilic period mainly on the ground of their literary 
and theological characteristics and the general historical back- 
ground, but to the pre-exilic period on the ground of special 
historical allusions, which, it is urged, can be explained by 
the earlier date alone. 

Among these special historical allusions are those to the 
“King.” Of these Dr. Driver, for example, says, “ The 
Psalms alluding to the King will presumably be pre- 
exilic.”1 Several other recent writers have expressed 
themselves to the same effect.2 Now such a conclusion 
clearly affects, not alone the date, but also the interpreta- 
tion of the Psalms in question. The validity of the 
inference as to date depends on the correctness of the 
assumption that the subject of these Psalms is an actual 
reigning king of Judah (or Israel), not an ideal, or, to use 
a more technical phrase, a Messianic king. If these Psalms 
refer primarily to a reigning monarch, they are Messianic 
only in the very secondary sense that they depict “the ideal 
glory of the [contemporary] theocratic king,’* and are, in 





1 V. Introduction, p. 363. The remark is made directly with reference 
only to Pss. ii., xx., xxi., xxviii., lxi., lxiii., lxxii.; but the reference to 
the King, no doubt, largely determines the decision with regard to xviii., 
lxxxix.,, and cx., also. The suggestion on p. 360 should, however, also be: 
noticed. 

2 From the reference to the King, Bethgen infers that xx., xxi., xxviii., 
xxxiu., xlv., Ixi., lxiii., Ixxii., are pre-exilic ; Kautzsch only makes the 
inference in the case of xx., xxi. xlv. (Die Heilige Schrift des A. T. 
(Beilagen), p. 207). 

* Driver, Jntroduction, p. 363. 
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consequence, comparatively unimportant in the history of 
the development of the Messianic idea. Their Messianic 
character is something entirely different from that, for 
example, of the well-known passages in Isaiah, or, to refer 
to literature of the same class, of the Psalms of Solomon. 

In the case, then, of the Psalms which refer to the King, 
exegesis and criticism are most closely connected ; certain 
exegetical assumptions must largely determine the critical 
conclusion. Granted that the king be actual, these Psalms 
are most intelligible if a product of the pre-exilic period ; 
or, again, certain critical assumptions tend to invalidate 
current exegesis. If these Psalms be post-exilic, some at 
least cannot be satisfactorily explained of a contemporary 
ruler. I propose, therefore, (1) to re-examine the nature of 
the evidence for and against the pre-exilic date of these 
Psalms; (2) to consider the validity of the exegetical 
assumption that the king referred to is a contemporary 
ruler; and then, (3) having made clear the difficulties 
connected with present methods of criticism and inter- 
pretation, to suggest an interpretation which will, in turn, 
affect the criticism. 


1. 


Disregarding twenty Psalms! in which the king is 
Yahweh, and three others? in which he is clearly a foreign 
monarch, we still find eleven® in which the king is neither 
Yahweh‘ nor a foreign monarch, but—in most cases clearly, 





1 The reference’is direct in v., x., xxiv., xxix., xliv., xlvii., xlviii., 
lxviii., Ixxiv., lxxxiv., xcix. (v. Bethgen on v. 4) xcviii., cxlv., cxlix. ; 
indirect by the use of the verb 790 or the nouns M1250 or M3190 in xxii., 
xciii., xcvi., xevii., ciii., exlvi. 

? CV., CXXXV., CXXXVi. 

3 ii., xviii., xx., xxi., xxxiii., xlv., Lxi., Lxiii., lxxii., lxxxix., cx. In the 
last case the person addressed, though not termed king, is without doubt 
kingly. 

‘ It is worth noticing that in no single case is the term are) used in 
the same psalm of both Yahweh and a Jewish monarch (whether real or 
ideal). Contrast Ps. Sol. xvii. v. 1,0 Lord, thou art our King, hence- 
forth, and even for evermore”; verses 35, 36, “ And a righteous king 
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in others presumably—Jewish. In five’ of these the king 
is also explicitly, or, by use of the vero Mw», implicitly 
termed Yahweh’s (or God’s) Messiah. Yahweh’s Messiah 
is also mentioned in three? other Psalms; but the infer- 
ence’ that in these Psalms also the Messiah is a king, is 
anything but certain. The Hebrew usage of the term is 
sufficiently wide to require the precise meaning to be fixed 
by the context, and this in these Psalms is so uncertain 
that, as a matter of fact, the interpretation of the phrase 
is much disputed. Leaving, for the present, these three 
Psalms out of account, I turn to the eleven, where the 
king has been more generally regarded as a contemporary 
monarch. 

In the first place, the distribution of these Psalms over 
the Psalter, considered in the light of R. Smith’s conelu- 
sions, creates a presumption against regarding the whole 
group as pre-exilic; but if any* of the group be post-exilic, 





and taught of God is he that reigneth over them; and there shall be no 
iniquity in his days in their midst, for all shall be holy, and their king is 
the Lord Messiah” ; v. 38, “ The Lord himself is his King.” 

! Directly in ii., xviii., xx., lxxxix. ; indirectly in xlv. 

? xxviii., lxxxiv., cxxxii. The plural ‘Mt’ in Ps. cv. 15, is also to be 
noted. 

3 Made in the case of xxviii. by Driver and Bethgen. On the other 
hand, in the case of lxxxiv. Bethgen questions, and in the case of cxxxii. 
decides against, the reference of the term to a contemporary monarch. 
Driver is apparently in equal doubt, for he refers cxxxii. to the post-exilic 
period ; and leaves the date of Ixxxiv. an open question. 

4 I would, however, make an exception in the case of xxxiii. ; although 
this appears to me clearly post-exilic, Ido not argue that therefore other 
Psalms referring to the king may equally well be so. For the mode of 
reference is quite different ; in Ps. xxxiii. it is, or may be, purely pro- 
verbial. But that Bethgen argues for the pre-exilic date on the ground 
of this reference, I should have left the Psalm wholly out of account ; his 
remark “ that the Psalm is at all events pre-exilic, is shown by the men- 
tion of the king (verse 16), who can only be an Israelitish one,” is 
singularly undiscriminating. Why need the “king” of verse 16 be 
Israelitish more than the “horse” of verse 17? Again, would Bethgen 
maintain that there was a king of Israel when Ecclesiastes was written 
because of the saying, “The king himself is served by the field” (v. 9). 
Driver significantly omits Ps. xxxiii. from his list, and, indeed, decisively 


pronounces it post-exilic (p. 364). 
xx 2 
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the argument, on the ground of the reference to the king, 
for the pre-exilic date of the rest, is weakened. 

R. Smith’s conclusions can, for present purposes, be 
sufficiently summarised thus :—The Psalter, in its present 
form, is the result of the last of some nine or ten editorial 
and redactorial processes which can be still traced. The 
earliest of these, the formation of the first Davidic hymn- 
book (Pss. iii.-xli., except xxxiii.), itself falls within the 
post-exilie period, probably not earlier than the middle of 
the fifth century. The second great collection (xlii.- 
Ixxxiii.) of Psalms, itself a very composite whole, was 
certainly later than the first, and probably dates from the 
fourth century. Yet, later, an appendix (Ixxxiv.-]xxxix.) 
was added to this second collection. The last collection 
(xe.-cl.) falls certainly later than 330, and almost certainly 
as late as 150 B.c. In a word, all collections of Psalms of 
which we have any knowledge are post-evilic. 

From this, it is true, it by no means immediately follows 
that all Psalms contained in these collections are also post- 
exilic. Indeed, since there are good reasons for supposing 
that Psalms were written before the exile, it is, in itself, 
not unlikely that some pre-exilic Psalms are preserved in 
the Psalter. Only the burden of proof clearly lies on 
those who claim as pre-exilic any given Psalm in col- 
lections known to be post-exilic. Further it is reasonable 
to suppose that such pre-exilic Psalms as there may be in 
the Psalter, will be found, at least for the most part, in 
the earliest collections. Now how does the case stand with 
our group of Psalms? Three only are found in the earliest 
collection, four in the next, one in the appendix to the 
latter, one in the late and probably Maccabean collection, 
and two, now standing in Book L, are without titles, ie., 
they would appear to have found their way into none of 
the collections which precede the final process. If these 
Psalms were all pre-exilic, why are they distributed through 
the Psalter as they are ? 

R. Smith’s conclusions thus create a presumption against 
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regarding the whole of our group as pre-exilic. But care- 
fully considered, they suggest other more or less weighty 
inferences and presumptions. By fixing the date of the 
collections, R. Smith directly fixed a downward limit for 
the composition of individual Psalms; for example, no 
Psalm in a collection closed about 400 B.c. may be assigned 
to a later date, except a good case can be made out for 
supposing it to have been subsequently inserted. Indirectly 
he also created an upward limit; early hymns once em- 
bodied in an authoritative collection were sure of preser- 
vation ; but the very existence of such a collection would 
render the continued existence of old hymns not included 
increasingly precarious; there is, therefore, a certain 
presumption against hymns belonging to a later collection 
being much earlier than the date of the next previous 
collection. Judged thus, the downward limit of date of 
our eleven Psalms and their probable upward limit may 
be fixed thus :— 

Pss. xvili., Xx., xxi., were written not later than about 
450-400 B.c. 

Pss. xlv., lxi., xiii, Ixxii, Ixxxix., are pre-Maccabean, 
but probably not pre-exilic. 

Pss. ii., xxXxXiii., ex., were not written later than about 
150-120 B.c., and are,less probably than the preceding pre- 
exilic. 

The argument from distribution thus renders it impro- 
bable that some of these Psalms can refer either to a 
contemporary monarch of the old kingdom or to a, 
Maccabeean prince, since they are neither so early as the 
exile nor so late as the Maccabees. 

The second difficulty in assigning the whole of these 
psalms to the pre-exilic period is linguistic. In the case of 
none can I see anything in the language that favours a 
pre-exilic as against a post-exilic date, if it once be granted 
that the majority of the Psalms, including a considerable 
proportion of those in Books I. and II. are post-exilic. In 
general style, no doubt, the majority of Psalms in the later 
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books, especially Books IV. and V. differ from most of those 
in Books IL. and II. ; and if we were not compelled, by other 
arguments than the linguistic, to pronounce many of the 
Psalms in the first two Books post-exilic, we might regard 
the two styles as, respectively, characteristic of post-exilic 
and pre-exilic psaimody. But Dr. Driver is unquestionably 
right in regarding as post-exilic not merely psalms such as 
XXV., Xxxiii, and xxxiv., which in some respects resemble 
the type characteristic of the later books, but others in 
Books I. and II. which do not differ appreciably in general 
style from those containing references to the king. There 
is then no good linguistic reason for pronouncing our 
psalms pre-exilic; on the other hand, several of them 
present phenomena which favour the hypothesis of post- 
exilic origin. I refer especially to ii., xlv., xxii, ex— 
Psalms which on the ground of distribution also are 
probably not pre-exilic and two of which may be Maccabzan. 
In a less degree the language is unfavourable to the 
pre-exilic origin of most of. the rest. I will not here 
recapitulate the evidence, to which I have nothing to add ; 
it is presented very impartially by Professor Cheyne. 

The third difficulty arises from the ideas and literary affi- 
nities of many of these psalms. How uniformly these again 
point to the post-exilic period (no one, to my knowledge, 
has yet ventured an argument from them for pre-exilic 
date) may be seen by reference to Prof. Cheyne’s work. 

Again avoiding the recapitulation of the evidence, I will 
in this case discuss with some fulness a single usage. I 
select it partly because it has hitherto, I believe, escaped 
notice, and partly because it has a bearing on my suggested 








1 In his Origin of the Psalter, especially in the “ Linguistic Appendix.” 
But he appears not to discuss an apparently late phrase (17) 17) common 
to several of these Psalms; on the phrase, see Driver, Introduction, 
p. 293. In these Psalms it occurs five times—xxxiii. 11; xlv. 18; 
lxi. 7; lxxxix. 2, 5; elsewhere in the Psalms thirteen times. Outside 
the Psalter in Deut. xxxii. 7, and in ten exilic or post-exilic passages : 
Esth. ix. 28; Is. xiii. 20; xxxiv. 17; lviii. 12; lx. 15; lxi. 4; Jer. 
1. 39; Lam. v. 19; Joel ii. 2; iv. 20. 
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interpretation of the “ King.” This usage is the reference 
to a plurality of kings; such references form one of the 
numerous and striking features common to the Psalms, and 
Deutero-Isaiah. In order to appreciate this it is necessary 
to examine the usage throughout the Old Testament. We 
may at once of course dismiss passages which refer to a 
plurality of kings clearly defined by the context, such, eg., 
as speak of the “Kings of Israel and Judah.” What we 
have to consider is references to “kings” spoken of quite 
indefinitely, or defined only in the most general way as 
“ kings of the earth,” “kings of peoples.” These references are 
numerous, but almost entirely confined to the exilic and 
post-exilic literature ; such earlier references as are found 
differ from the usage characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah and 
the Psalter. The pre-exilic references are as follows :— 


1. “ Hear, O ye kings ; hearken, O ye princes,” Jud. v. 3. 
Taken by itself this appears quite general; yet in view of 
the sharply defined geographical horizon of Jud. v., and 
the terms of v. 19, “The kings came and fought, then the 
kings of Canaan fought,” the reference must be confined to 
the kings of Canaan. 

2. “Are not my princes all of them kings,” Is. x. 8. The 
usage here is predicative. 

3. “I have also given thee ...... riches and honour, so that 
there shall not be any among the kings (myao12) like unto 
thee all thy days,” 1 Kings iii. 13.? 

4. “So king Solomon excelled all the kings of the earth in 
riches and wisdom; and all the kings? of the earth sought 
the presence of Solomon to hear his wisdom,” 1 Kings x. 
23, 24.1 

5. “Yea, he (Chaldwa) scoffeth at kings, and princes are a 
derision unto him,” Hab. i. 10. 


In the last three cases the point of reference is to 
emphasise the superiority in rank of the person or people. 





1 These two passages are probably pre-exilic, though of doubtful date. 
2 So read by LXX. in Kings, and by both M. T. and LXX. in Chronicles, 
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The term used thus as typical of eminence occurs fre- 
quently in proverbial expressions—some certainly exilic or 
post-exilic, others occurring in chapters of Proverbs the 
dates of which are uncertain, but which are still generally 
regarded as pre-exilic; this usage is clearest in such a 
saying as “Seest thou a man diligent in business; he shall 
stand before kings: he shall not stand before mean men;” 
Prov. xxii. 28. Cf. also Prov. xxv. 2,3; xxxi. 3, 5; Job iii. 
14; xxxvi. 7.) 

If we contrast with such a saying as the last the follow- 
ing from II. Isaiah, “And nations shall come to thy light, 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising ” (lx. 3), we must 
feel a difference. “Kings” has become a synonym of 
“nations,” and by both words alike the author is endea- 
vouring to indicate the indefinite distance and extent of 
his geographical horizon. It is this, and not the idea of 
rank (which, however, need not necessarily be wholly 
absent), that he wishes primarily to express, __ It is, there- 
fore, one of those stylistic characteristics of the writer, the 
significance of which lies in the close relation between them 
and his dominating ideas? This term “kings” occurs nine 
times in II. Isaiah,’ the real differentia of its usage here and 
in earlier writers consisting in this :— 


1. It has become virtually a synonym of terms such as 
“nations,” which are used to indicate universality. 

2. The “ kings” thus vaguely referred to appear as con- 
trasted with Israel—vanquished that Israel may be set free, 
or subserviently bringing offerings that Israel may be 
glorified. 

The connection of the term “ kings” with “nations” is, it 
is true, found in Jeremiah xxv. 14, xxvii. 7: “ For many 
nations and great kings shall serve themselves of them ” (the 





' Owing to the absence of a contrasted term, the usage is less striking 
in Prov. viii. 15 ; xvi. 12,13. Job xii. 18 may also be compared. 

2 Cf. the usage of D'S in the same writer ; and in this connection cf. 
G. A. Smith, Book of Isaiah, x1.-lxvi., pp. 108-110. 

3 xli. 2; xlv. 1; xlix. 7, 23; lii. 15; Ix. 3, 10,11; lxii. 2. 
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Chaldzeans); but here the “ nations ” and “ kings” are asso- 
ciated, not contrasted, with Israel, while the phrase, itself 
different, “great kings,” is not parallel to, but co-ordinate 
with the other phrase, “many nations.” It expresses in 
Jeremiah a particular thought; in II. Isaiah, as in the 
Psalter, it betrays a constant background of thought. 
Similarly in the case of the passages from Kings quoted 
above: the contrast there is the expression of a particular 
and definite comparison. If Solomon had to be compared, 
he could only be compared with the other kings; but in 
II. Isaiah it expresses a dominant idea—the contrast between 
Israel and the “kings” and “ nations” of the world. 

Not only # the usage characteristic of II. Isaiah not found 
before the exile, but nothing quite like it! is found any- 
where except in the Psalter. In the Psalms the term 
“kings” is used, just as in II. Isaiah, six or eight times, 
and about the same number of times in a slightly different 
way. Exactly similar to the Deutero-Isaianic usage is that 
of the term in three of the “king” Psalms :— 


Ps. ii. 1, 2—“ Why do the nations rage, and the peoples 
imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth set them- 
selves and the rulers take counsel together against Yah- 
weh.” (Cf. also vv. 8-10.) 

Ps. Ixxii. 11.—* All kings shall fall down before him, all 
nations shall serve him.” (Cf. also v. 10.) 

Ps. ex. 5.—‘ Yahweh at thy right hand shall strike 
through kings, he shall judge among the nations,” 


The term “kings” is used somewhat indefinitely in 
xlv. 10, and is so far an indication of late date; but the 





' The nearest parallels in exilic literature are Ezek. xxvii. 35 (cf. also 
xxvii. 33), but here the reference is to Tyre, and Lam. iv. 12, where the 
kings and inhabitants of the world are interested in the overthrow of 
Israel. Less similar are Is. xiv. 9, 18; Ezek. xxvi. 7; xxviii. 17; Jer. 1. 
51, The most interesting post-exilic usage is that in the ‘‘ Priestly Code” 
Gen. xvii. 6,16; xxxv. 11. Cf. also Is. xxiv. 20; but Ezraix.7 is quite 
dissimilar. 
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usage is not Deutero-Isaianic.! Rather more similar to the 
Deutero-Isaianic is the usage in ]xxxix. 28. 

The preceding analysis shows that a well-defined 
peculiarity of usage common to Deutero-Isaiah and cer- 
tain Psalms (including three of the “king” Psalms) occurs 
nowhere else. It is no great inference that these Psalms 
are dependent on Deutero-Isaiah, or vice versé, and few who 
have examined the relation between the two books will 
doubt that the former is the more probable alternative. 
Judged, then, by the use of the term “kings,” Pss. ii., 
Ixxii., ex. must be considered post-exilic. But, of course, 
the strength of the argument from stylistic and literary 
affinity depends on the accumulation of facts like the 
preceding all pointing the same way. Where similar 
indications of late date may be found I have already 
indicated. 

It will be convenient at this point to summarise, with 
reference to a single Psalm—the second—the evidence for 
and against a pre-exilic origin. Against, we have— 

1. The absence of title, indicating that it belonged to 
none of the earlier Psalm collections which preceded the 
compilation of the Psalter in its present form. 

2. The language (cf. Cheyne, Psalter, p. 463).? 

3. The ideas involved; eg., in the useof “kings” (see 
above for further evidence; cf. Cheyne, Psalter, pp. 238-240). 

4. Its great influence, from the “ Psalms of Solomon” 
(68 B.C.) onwards,* compared with the absence of all trace 
of such influence earlier. 





1 The other references to a plurality of kings in the Psalter are, xlviii. 
5; lxviii. 15, 30; Ixxvi. 13; cii. 16; cxix. 46; cxlviii. 11; cxlix. 8. In 
cv. 14, exxxv. 10, cxxxvi. 17, 18, the reference is to well-known historical 
events, but is apparently affected in its terms by the stereotyped parallel. 

? Of course QB in v. 11 is corrupt ; but I seeno good reason for regard _ 
ing the Aramaism oyan as a corruption of DYA, 

8 There are no traces of its influence within the Psalter itself, such as 
we find in the case of some other striking but presumably earlier Psalms, 
e.y., Viii., xviii. ; Ps. ex. presents resemblance, but scarcely bears marks of 
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5. The absence of all early tradition of its connection 
with any pre-exilic monarch. 

To set over against this cumulative evidence for post- 
exilic date, we have, in favour of earlier origin, simply and 
solely the reference to the king. Under the circumstances 
several scholars have not unnaturally been driven to ask 
whether this does necessarily point another way. 


II. 


The exegetical assumption, common to those who regard 
these Psalms as early, and to many who consider them late, 
is that the “king” is some contemporary ruler. By the 
latter it has been suggested that this ruler is either a 
foreign monarch—this is suggested particularly with 
regard to Pss. xlv. and Ixxii—or a Maccabean prince. 
The former alternative seems to me quite improbable; and 
the latter is questionable in the case of Pss. xviii., xx., 
Xxi., xlv., lxi., Ixiii., lxxii., since from their position in the 
earlier collections, it is very improbable that they were 
written so late as the second century. Iam also far from 
convinced that a Maccabean prince would be termed 172, 
though I can believe that he might be described as 
endowed with some kingly functions: in other words, 
Ps. ex. may refer to a Maccabee, but the rest of these 
Psalms do not. 

But leaving the question of date out of account, there 
seems to me a strong presumption against the theory that 
all these Psalms, or even most of them, had in view an 
actual contemporary person. For in no single case is the 
reference sufficiently clear and exact to have led to any 
agreement as to who the king is: in Hupfeld-Nowack’s 
commentary, after an examination of various views, a 
non-liquet is wisely pronounced. Only, indeed, in one of 
these Psalms (xlv.) is there any particularity of detail 





dependence. On the other hand, we find it quoted in the earliest post- 
canonical literature—Ps. Sol., xvii. 26 ; it is probably alluded to in Enoch 
xlviii. 10; cv. 2; and references to it abound in the New Testament. 








Aaa Diente" 
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whatever; most of the rest, apart from other considera- 
tions which may confine the Psalm within certain limits 
of time, so far as the reference to the king is concerned, 
might refer equally well to any king from David to 
Zedekiah or any other Jewish ruler who subsequently bore 
the title of king. Now this vague and indefinite allusion 
to actual contemporary persons is, I believe, wholly alien to 
the Semitic genius, and quite unparalleled in the Old 
Testament. To appreciate the significance of the vague- 
ness of these Psalms, we need to bear in mind the con- 
creteness of reference in poems such as David’s two 
elegies, where in each case he mentions by name the 
person he laments; the same definiteness marks Deborah’s 
song; and even in Ezekiel’s allegory (c¢. xix.), although no 
names are given, the allusion is clear; the same is true of 
the late apocalyptic literature in which it is manifest 
when the author has in view a particular person, even though 
at times it may be difficult to decide who the person is. 

Now while this generality of description is never found 
outside the Psalter with reference to an actual king, it is 
found in passages descriptive of the Messianic king, and 
in this case for the very good reason that generality alone 
was possible. Here, then, is good reason for enquiring 
whether these Psalms are not closely connected with the 
Messianic idea. 

Another reason for questioning whether these Psalms 
refer to an actual contemporary ruler arises out of the 
numerous references to the king’s immortality. 

In some cases the reference need imply nothing more 
than the continuity of the king’s race; this, e.g., would 
fairly satisfy the terms of xlv. 6,17; lxxxix. 29, 30, 37, 
38; but it is not naturally suggested in xxi. 4, 6; 1xi. 6,7; 
Ixxii. 5,7; ex.4. In these latter cases we must suppose 
the expressions hyperbolic, or parallels to the beliefs of 
Assyrians and Egyptians respecting their kings; thus 
Professor Cheyne says, “ The exalted language of Hebrew 
writers with reference to their kings is now perfectly 
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explicable by the popular belief in kings as reflections of 
the divinity”; and, again, “probably a special ‘golden 
mansion’ was believed to be in store for worthy kings in 
heaven.”! If the king in these Psalms is an actual con- 
temporary, no doubt this is the best explanation, but it 
is important to observe what considerable assumptions it 
involves :— 

1. We have no proof that this was the “popular belief” 
in Israel; it is merely an unconfirmed inference from 
analogous foreign beliefs. It is significant, but scarcely 
confirmatory, that the only assertions of the divinity or 
immortality of a king in the Old Testament, are put into 
the mouths of foreigners with reference to foreign kings; 
vide Is. xiv. 13, 14; Dan. ii. 4. 

2. The immortality in most of these passages in the 
Psalms does not naturally suggest life in a “golden man- 
sion,” but continued life on earth. 


IIL. 


The aim of the preceding criticism has been to indicate 
the difficulties in the way of referring (1) the whole of our 
group of Psalms to the pre-exilie period, and (2) most of 
the references to the king to any actual person. It is only 
because these difficulties appear to me considerable, that I 
venture to suggest quite tentatively and provisionally, an 
interpretation of “the King” which in its turn has a con- 
siderable bearing on the criticism; for, as far as it holds 
good, the only argument for assigning these Psalms to the 
pre-exilic period falls away. 

My arguments will frequently presuppose, or gain 
strength from, a general agreement with some conclusions of 
Professors Cheyne, Smend, and Stade.? 





! Book of Psalms, Introd. to Ps. xxi., and note on verses 4, 5. 

? I refer chiefly (1) to Smend’s conclusion that even the Psalms spoken in 
first person singular generally reflect the national rather than the individual 
consciousness ; see his Essay Veber das Ich der Psalmen, in Z.A.T.W., 1888, 
pp. 49-147. To a considerable extent this is accepted by Cheyne (Origin 
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In the first instance, for the sake of clearness, I will con- 
fine myself to a discussion of Ps. ii., where both the exege- 
tical and the critical difficulties in the way of regarding the 
king as a pre-exilic monarch culminate. The evidence as 
to date I have already summarized ; the exegetical difficulty, 
stated briefly, is the entire absence of any trait of individual 
personality in the king described. 

These difficulties have been so much felt in the case of 
this Psalm that it has frequently been interpreted simply 
of the Messianic king; noticeably so by Bathgen. But 
there is still considerable difficulty in regarding the king 
of Psalm ii. as completely analogous, eg., to the king in 
Isaiah’s well-known prophecies. There (as in all prophetic 
references to the Messianic King), the king is sharply dis- 
tinguished from the people of Jehovah whom he is to rule 
in righteousness. But here the king is contrasted only 
with the nations; of Israel as distinct from him there is no 
word. 

This then suggests that the “king” is no individual, 
either contemporary or future, but the people of Jehovah 
as a whole, regarded as representatives to the world at large 
of Yahweh’s sovereign power; briefly, the whole Psalm is 
a direct description of a present struggle between the 
Jewish nation and the world.' 

In support of this interpretation, I note :— 

1. We have in Ps. ii. the usage already discussed by which 
the term “kings” is used as a virtual synonym of 
“nations”; the kings of v. 2 are in no clear way dis- 
tinguished from the “nations” of v.1. The same may be 
said of the “nations and uttermost parts of the earth ” of 
v. 8, the “kings” and “ judges of the earth” of v.10. Itisa 





of the Psalter, especially pp. 261-265), to a limited extent by Driver 
(Introduction, pp. 365-367). (2) To Stade’s discussion Die Messianische 
Hoffnung im Psalter in Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1892, pp. 
869-413. 

! This closely agrees with the view taken by Beer in the work cited 


above. I should, however, add that my own conclusions were reached 


before reading his discussion of the Psalm. 
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most natural inference that “my king ” of v. 6,isa synonym 
for “my nation” or “my people,” and that the author no 
more sharply distinguishes “the king” from “ Israel” than 
the “kings ” from “the nations.” In other words, the idea 
of a personal Messiah, and much more of an actual ruler, 
was far from the writer’s thoughts. 

2. Smend has shown that in numerous Psalms written in 
the first person singular, the author speaks not as an in- 
dividual, but as the nation; ie. the Psalms in question 
refer to national not personal circumstances. It would 
therefore be quite in accordance with usage to regard the 
speaker of v. 7, as personating Israel. So regarded the 
verse is entirely explicable by Hebrew usage ; for Israel is 
Yahweh’s son, compare e.g. Hos. xi. 1, “ When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt,” 
and within the Psalter itself we have a clear instance of 
nations being said “to be born”! in Zion, see ]xxxvii. 4-6. 
It is true that an individual king may also be said to be a 
“son of Yahweh”; but still the usage of 15» here would 
remain without complete analogy if the king be an in- 
dividual. 

3. In Deutero-Isaiah, with which the Psalm is connected 
by the use of the term “ Kings,” we tind close parallels to 
the usage pre-supposed by the theory. Most characteristic of 
that prophet is the conception of the “Servant of Yahweh” : 
this certainly at times covers the whole nation, at others it 
is confined to an ideal section of the nation; possibly, but 
by no means certainly, it also becomes in some passages? 
individualised. In any case a term previously used of indi- 
viduals is by the prophet most frequently used of the nation ; 





' The parallel is slightly obscured in the English versions, since 
pnt of ii. 11 is rendered “I have begotten thee,” but 7? of Ixxxvii. 
4-6 by “was born.” The distinction between “ begetting ” and “ bearing ” 
is not to be pressed—in this case the word in Ps. ii. would have been 
pnvbin. In each case the word is simply a metaphor for “ brought into 
existence.” 

? For references see Driver, Isaiah: his Life and Times, p. 1753; the 
following pages Contain a succinct account of the Deutero-Isaianic use. 
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and that because the nation, with its prophetic function to 
the whole world, corresponds, in the prophet’s outlook, to 
the place of the individual prophet within the nation. I 
assume a similar usage in the Psalter, viz., that the nation 
in its relation to the world, corresponding to the king in his 
relation to the people, is termed “ King.” In favour of this 
we have not merely the general analogy just discussed, but 
the direct suggestion of another passage in the Deutero- 
Isaiah. In lv. 3-5, the promise is made that “the sure 
mercies of David” shall become the nation’s ; in a word the 
nation as a whole is in future to stand to Yahweh in the 
place of David; but the particular aspect in which the 
prophet is then regarding David is “of a witness to the 
peoples, a leader and commander to the peoples”; and thus 
the “idea of kingship,” though not the term, is transferred 
to the nation. Thus the general mode of thought assumed 
by the theory is completely paralleled in II. Isaiah, where 
also its special development is suggested. 

4. But in literature perhaps contemporaneous with the 
Psalm—the Book of Daniel—we find a yet more exact 
parallel. With regard to the interpretation of the seventh 
chapter of Daniel, as in reference to all other matters 
connected with the Old Testament, whether textual, cri- 
tical or exegetical, difference of opinion and so far 
uncertainty prevails. Without arguing the point I will 
simply remark that as against Riehm! and many earlier 
scholars, I follow, to cite merely two English scholars, 
Professors Stanton? and Bevan * in considering that this 
chapter contains no reference to a personal Messiah. 
The chapter contains an allegorical representation of 
Israel’s ideal relation to the world: four of the great 
world empires are represented by four beasts, Israel by the 





1 In Messianic Prophecy (Eng. Trans.), p. 193, footnote 3. 
2 In The Jewish and Christian Messiah, p. 109 f. 
3 In his Commentary on Daniel, pp. 118 f., whence it appears that 


Jewish commentators for the most part regarded the “Son of Man” as 
personal, but Ibn Ezra maintained the national interpretation. 
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“Son of Man.” Now of this “Son of Man” we read, “ And 
there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all the peoples, nations, and languages should serve 
him ; his dominion is an everlasting dominion which shall 
not pass away, and his singdom that which shall not be 
destroyed,” v. 14. Here then we note that to Israel as a 
whole a kingdom is given; the nation symbolised by the 
“Son of Man” actually received what the king of Psalm 
ii. is promised for the asking, “the nations for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession.” 
The interpretation which follows is an equally significant 
parallel; this runs—These great beasts, which are four, are 
four kings, which shall arise out of the earth. But the 
saints of the Most High shall receive the kingdom, and 
possess the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever,” verses 
17,18. Here the “saints of the Most High” correspond to 
the “Son of Man” in verse 14, and are contrasted with the 
“four kings”; but the “four kings” are four nations or 
empires; the fifth empire, the saints. of the Most High, 
might therefore fittingly, in a poetical passage, be termed 
“king.” Lastly, in verse 27—“ And the kingdom and the 
dominion and the greatness of the kingdoms under the 
whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High; his kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
and all dominions shall serve and obey him ”—we have the 
significant change from the plural, “saints of the Most 
High,” to the singular, “ his” and “him.” 

If it be once granted that as II. Isaiah idealises all Israel 
as “ Yahweh's servant,” so another may have idealised the 
nation as Yahweh’s king—and I have just stated what 
appear good reasons for granting this—it seems to me as 
clear as from the nature of the case is possible that this 
idealisation is present in Ps. ii.: for the character of the 
Psalm forbids an explanation such as Daniel gives of the 
“Son of Man,” and its brevity that multiplicity of reference 
which leaves us in no doubt as to the meaning of the 
“servant of Yahweh” in II. Isaiah. The assumption is con- 

VOL. VIL YY 
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firmed by this consideration—the resemblance of the king 
in Ps. ii. to different kings to whom it has been supposed to 
have referred is purely general, very remote and never con- 
vincing ; the resemblance, on the other hand, to the “Son of 
Man,” or, as otherwise termed, “the saints of the Most 
High,” is both close and essential. 

Assuming now that the idealisation of Israel as Yahweh's 
king existed, I proceed briefly to consider the possibility of 
interpreting the other “ king” Psalms in the light of it. 

Ps. xxii. Most present theories of interpretation are 
unsatisfactory : consideration of date alone makes it’ diffi- 
cult to refer it to the old kingdom; Professor Cheyne, who 
derives his view from distinguished forerunners — Ols- 
hausen, Reuss, and Hitzig—fails to convince me that it is 
a glorification of Ptolemy Philadelphus; and against both 
views there are the general exegetical presumptions stated 
above. The remaining alternatives are to regard it as 
purely Messianic, ¢.e., as a prayer for the ruler of the people 
in the Messianic age '; or, as in Ps. ii., to regard the king 
as an idealisation of the nation. I prefer the latter on this 
condition—that we may assume for the conception as much 
flexibility as marks that of the “servant of Yahweh” in 
Deutero-Isaiah: this is necessitated by verse 4, where the 
king is, to a certain extent, distinguished from the people; 
but this is precisely what we find in Deutero-Isaiah, where, 
in the same passage, the servant is identified with, and dis- 
tinguished from, Israel; ef. e.g., xlix. 1-6, “Listen, O isles, 
unto me. .... Yahweh hath called me from the womb— 
- and said unto me, Thou art my servant; Israel, in whom I 
will be glorified ; and now saith Yahweh that formed me 
from the womb fo be his servant, to bring Jacob again to 
him and that Israel may be gathered unto him: Yea, he saith, 
It is too light a thing that thou shouldest be my servant to 





' Cf. R. Smith, op. cit., p. 439, “I am not sure that the ideal picture of 
Ps. Ixxii. requires any historical background. ‘Entrust thy judgments to 
a king, and thy righteousness to a king’s son’ may very well be a prayer 
for the re-establishment of the Davidic dynasty under a Messianic king 
according to prophecy.” 
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raise up the tribes of Jacob—I will also give thee for a 
light to the Gentiles.” I prefer to assume a certain national 
reference— 

(1.) Because of the close connection with Isaiah lx.—a 
description of the future of Israel. On the other hand, the 
parallels with Is. ix. 1-6 and xi. 1-11 are noticeable. 

(2.) Because there are good reasons for regarding the 
Psalm as a product of the period after the exile, but before 
the Maccabees, i.e., of a period when there was no actual 
king. At such times the conception of a personal Mes- 
sianic king apparently dies away ;' but it was precisely at 
such a time that the Deutero-Isaiah declares the whole 
nation heir of the “leader and commander” David. 

(3.) Because of the parallels to verse 17 ¢, d. It is 
Abraham’s seed, Israel as a whole, that is to become pro- 
verbial (cf. Gen. xlviii. 20) for prosperity—cef. Gen. xxii. 
18; xxvi. 4; xviii. 18 (ef. xii. 3; xxviii. 14). The national 
character of the object of the sentence is moreover sup- 
ported by the national character of the subjects? of these 
clauses. The nations would more naturally invoke upon 
themselves the blessing of a nation, than of an individual 
—the king. 

(4.) Because of the reference to immortality in verses 5, 
17.. These are in complete analogy with many Psalm 
passages, if they refer to the immortality of the race ; they 
are without analogy in the Old Testament, if they are 
a hyperbolic expression of a wish for the long life of the 
king; they are not clearly paralleled in earlier references 
to the personal Messianic King—not even in Is. ix. 6, 7. 
Perhaps the suggestion is worth making that the later 
belief in the immortality of the Messianic King was in- 





! Cf. Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, Part IL, especially pp. 179-193. 

2 In clause ¢ we ought no doubt to read with the LXX. $3 43 373" 
PINT MINDY, so Cheyne, Kautzsch. Otherwise the subject (0% 53) of 
clause d must be regarded as explaining the unexpressed subject of clause 
c. In any case the individualistic idea expressed by R. V. (“men shall be 
blessed in him”’) is not intended by the Hebrew. 

YY 2 
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fluenced by an erroneous individualistic interpretation of 
passages such as these, which originally had a national 
reference. 

Pss. Ixxxix. and xviii. must be taken in close connection 
with one another and with Is. lv. 3-5. That they are really 
associated with one another appears from a comparison of 
Ixxxix. 50, and xviii. 44, with the prophetic passage ; 
both the Psalms, at any rate in their present form, appear 
to me dependent on the prophecy, and therefore post- 
exilic. But at this point the question of date must only 
be discussed in so far as it is influenced by interpreta- 
tion. 

The first part (strictly verses 4, 5, 20-38) of Psalm 
Ixxxix. is a prolix poetical reproduction of the promise 
made to David in 2 Sam. vii. of the perpetuity of the 
monarchy in his seed; this being so, it is natural to 
attempt to explain “the anointed” of verse 39 (Eng. 38), 
who is cast off and rejected, as a Davidie king. But the 
description is far more applicable to a people than an 
individual, and has its parallels! in other descriptions of 
the disasters and distress of the nation. The national 
character of the Messiah comes out clearly when we refer 
to verses 51,52; here Yahveh’s anointed=the speaker of 
the Psalm=the servants? of Yahweh, ée., the nation. In 
verse 50, “ Lord, where are thy former mercies, which thou 
swarest unto David in thy faithfulness,” we have a 





' Especially in Lamentations. The parallels between Ps. lxxxix. and 
Lamentations scarcely appear to have gained the attention they deserve. 
I append some of the more striking : in considering them it must be re- 
membered that, though Lam. i.-iii. are largely spoken in the first person 
singular, the speaker is the nation. (Cf. Driver, Zntroduction, p. 431) — 
With Ps. vv. 2,3, ef. Lam. iii. 22-24. | With Ps. 40) (the crown) cf. Lam.v.16, 


34, iii, 31. Oe a ae 
. ae iii, 1; v.22 > 1,82 : v.1,2. 
39ff ,, i. 12; ii, Sf. 


* Cheyne and some others read with the Pesch., the singular—‘ My 
servant.” For that there seems no good reason apart from the theory that 
an individual is being described. The LXX. supports the plural of M. T., 
which, as the harder reading, should be retained. 
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tolerably clear appeal to the prophetic promise, “I will 
make with you an everlasting covenant, the sure mercies 
of David” (Is. lv. 3). The reference to the Messiah’s 
“youth” in verse 46 in no way precludes a national 
reference; perhaps rather the reverse, for ef. exxix. 1 
(and Ixxi. 17). Of verses 41, 42 (Engl. 40, 41) Professor 
Cheyne rightly remarks that they “are clearly based on 
Ixxx. 13, [Eng. 12], and refer to the Jewish nation.” This 
being so, there seems little ground for his claim that while 
the description partly fits the people, “the anointed” of 
verse 39 refers to “the Davidic king (or rather the Davidic 
royalty).” Apparently he bases his claim on the reference 
to the crown in verse 40, but the passage in Lam. v. 16 
shows that this would be equally suitable in a description 
of the people. I conclude, therefore, that this section of 
the Psalm refers neither to a contemporary king nor to a 
future Messianic king, but to the Messianic people; the 
collective term Messiah of verse 39 corresponds to the 
distributive term saints (verse 20), as “Son of Man” in 
Dan. vii. 14 to “saints of the Most High.” 

The only reference to a personal king occurs in verse 19, 
“Our king belongs to the Holy One of Israel.”! Possibly 
the verse belongs to a section which formed no original 
part of the Psalm; verse 20 certainly connects more 
naturally with verse 5 than with verse 19.2 But if the 
reference is original, it is far from clear that the king is 
an actual contemporary; even Bethgen, who claims so 
many of the “king” Psalms as pre-exilic, convinced by the 
other evidence that Ps. lxxxix. is post-exilic, interprets 
the reference thus: “Israel’s king, though in the reality 
wanting, is yet ideally present; because Yahweh has 





1 Thisrendering of the line seems to me the only legitimate one ; wo>n 
in clause b must be parallel to 13330 in clause a. If, following the ancient 
versions and R. V. marg., we were to render, “ Even to the Holy One of 
Israel, our king,” the possibility of a reference to a contemporary monarch 
wholly disappears ; but the rendering is certainly wrong. 


? Cf. Cheyne on the passage in his commentary. 
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promised him, he already belongs to Yahweh.” In this 
case the Psalm introduces as a feature in its ideal future 
a personal king. 

Just as in Psalm Ixxxix. the author complains (vv. 39- 
52) that the nation of the present is not experiencing the 
promised mercies of David, so in Psalm xviii. the author 
praises God because the promise that the nation shall 
enjoy the eminence of David has been fulfilled. From 
one standpoint he speaks in the name of David, from 
another in that of the nation. Granted this, the Psalm is 
a satisfactory whole, and we need not have recourse to 
theories of interpolation, such as are put forward by recent 
upholders of the Davidic authorship of the Psalm. “David 
and his seed” (52c), on the analogy of Is. lv. 35 and 
Ps. lxxxix., will be Israel, who is termed in one parallel 
clause Yahweh’s Messiah, and in the other “ Yahweh’s 
King” (52a, 6). Without discussing the Psalm at length, 
I will briefly draw attention to the entire absence of 
anything necessarily personal from the Psalm. 

The deliverance and present prosperity are described by 
a series of figurative or purely general expressions (¢.7., vv. 
17,18, 20, 29, 30, 35), such as might well be chosen to describe 
a national deliverance ; but, one use of them, unrelieved as 
they are by a singular particular trait, is not what we should 
expect in a description of the deliverance of an individual. 
Bethgen himself points out several verses which he says 
would be more suitable in the mouth of the community 
than in that of “an individual and in particular, David,” 
and supposes these to be due to the overworking for the 
use of the community of a Davidic triumphal ode composed 
for a particular occasion. But the fact is, these differ in 
no essential way from the rest of the Psalm; indications of 
the particular fortunes of an individual we seek for in vain. 
Bethgen apparently finds such indications in verses 44 and 
45, for he says, “ In favour of Davidic authorship is the fol- 
lowing: The poet is a leader and king, who has carried on 
victorious wars and subdued peoples whom he had hitherto 
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not known.” Undoubtedly if we had in this Psalm the 
utterance of a Hebrew king concerning his own fortunes, 
its author would be David; but we have not. Even in 
verses 44, 45, we have nothing distinctively personal; on 
the other hand Israel here acknowledges that the promise 
of Is. lv. 3-5, has been fulfilled. The resemblance between 
the speaker of the Psalm and the Israel] of the prophet is 
complete, only what the prophet places in the future, the 
Psalmist places in the past (or present). The parallels are 
worth noting. 


The speaker of the Psalm is “head 
of the nations,” 44) ; 


It follows from Is. lv. 3-5 that 
Israel will be a “ leader and com- 
mander of the peoples,” 4 ; 





receives the service of unknown 
nations, 44c-46, 

owing to God’s assistance, 47, 48, 

who is loving to his anointed, David 
and his seed for evermore, verse 
52. 


will receive the service of unknown 
nations, 5; 

owing to God’s assistance, verse 5 ; 

who makes with Israel the everlast- 
ing covenant, the sure mercies of 
David. 








We are thus left without any reason for treating the 
Psalm as the account of the fortunes of an individual ; there 
are many indications that the deliverance of the nation is 
the subject of the poem ; some of these are alluded to above- 
It must suffice to add that the promise (v. 50), to praise God 
among the nations, is the promise to fulfil the task of Israel. 

Psalms lxi., xiii. The strangeness of the allusion in these 
Psalms to the king has been remarked by R. Smith!; 
but I fail to see how his suggestion that the verses contain- 
ing them are a liturgical addition eases the difficulty ; they 
would in that case presumably refer to a Maccabeean prince ; 
but this would leave us with the difficulty of explaining 
the term 29, and also why a liturgical reference to 
the king should be added in just these Psalms. Certainly 
the allusion to the king, if he be not identical with the 
speaker of the Psalms, is, as R. Smith says, unnatural ; but 
if he be identical, it is entirely natural, for the speaker is 
here unmistakably expressing the national consciousness 








! Old Testament in Jewish Church (Second Edition). p. 438. 
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and hopes (verses 5,9), and thus the connection between 
verses 7 and 8, and verse 9, is clear; if Yahweh will grant 
the kingly people perpetual life, they will render him 
perpetual praise. 

The national reference is probable, though less manifest, 
in ]xiii. 

There is much also in favour of interpreting Psalm xxi. 
in the same way; it contains nothing of a distinctly 
personal character—no one will lay stress on the “ crown”! 
of verse 3; and the repeated and emphatic references to 
immortality are entirely in harmony with the thought of 
the Psalter if the immortality implied be racial, but only to 
be paralleled from Egyptian and Assyrian ideas, if a quasi- 
divinity is being attributed to the king.’ 

With some difficulty Psalm xx. might, perhaps, be interpre- 
ted likewise ; but in this case the date which requires such an 
interpretation (post-exilic and pre-Maccabean) needs to be 
first proved. To explain it of a personal, non-existent and 
only ideal king is difficult. The alternatives appear to me 
to identify the king with the nation,* or with one of the 
(latest) pre-exilic kings. Psalm xx. it should in any case 
be noted, differs from the rest of the “king” Psalms, except 
xlv., in its greater particularity of detail, and from all 
except xlv. and cx.‘ in being addressed to the king. To 
Psalm xlv. the theory of interpretation I have been sug- 
gesting, certainly does not apply ; it is questionable in the 
case of Psalm ex. 

In three of the four Psalms where the king is termed 
Yahweh’s Messiah, the king most clearly appeared to be 
the nation (ii., xviii., lxxxix.); in Psalms xxviii. and lxxxiv. 





! Cf. Lam. v. 6, and the note on Ps, lxxxix. and Lamentations above. 

2 Vide supra, p.8. 

’ The allusion in this Psalm to the “ king” depends on accepting the 
reading of the LXX. (cf. R. V. marg.). In that case note that “king” is 
parallel to “us.” 

‘ To which we must add Ps. xxi., if verses 9-13 be separated from verse 
14, and considered as an address to the king (so Cheyne). Ps. xxii, 5a, is 


corrupt. 
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where Yahweh’s Messiah, but not the king, is mentioned, 
there is therefore little reason for finding a personal 
reference. Note particularly in xxviii. 9, the four 
terms “ people,” “ anointed,” “ people,” “inheritance”; it is 
unlikely that the second only is personal, when the other 
three must be national.' 

My conclusions can be briefly summed up as follows :— 

1. Exegetical—In Pss. ii., 1xxii., xviii., 1xxxix., xxi., the 
king referred to is an idealisation of the people in virtue 
of its sovereign functions, and terms used of the king are 
only, or most satisfactorily, to be explained by the circum- 
stances, not of an individual monarch, but of the (royal) 
nation. In Ps. lxi., probably also in Ps. Ixiii, the author 
speaks in the name of the nation,and consequently appropri- 
ates the term “king.” Possibly Pss. xx. and ex. may be 
analogously explained. In Ps. xxxiii. the reference is purely 
proverbial. The interpretation of Ps. xlv. I have left out 
of account: my own theory is inapplicable to it, and it is 
difficult to decide between conflicting views. 

2. Critical—In these Psalms (including xxviii. and 
Ixxxiv., but with the possible exceptions of xx., xlv., ex.) 
a contemporary monarch is not alluded to, and the only 
evidence hitherto adduced in favour of their pre-exilic 
origin thus falls through. On the other hand, granted the 
validity of the proposed interpretation, it will, no doubt, 
be conceded that the reference to the king becomes addi- 
tional evidence of post-exilic date; it forms a weighty 
addition to the evidence from ideas. These Psalms are, 
therefore, post-exilic; but xviii, xxi. xxviii. date from 
the fifth century ; ]xi., lxiii., Ixxii. are not later than the 
end of the fourth ; lxxxiv. and lxxxix. are pre-Maccabeean ; 
ii, and xxxiii. need not be, and the former probably is 
not, earlier than the middle of the second century. 

Of the two uncertain Psalms, xx. and ex., if they refer 
to actual contemporary rulers, xx. must be pre-exilic, 





1 Cf. also Hab. iii. 13, where the national character of the Messiah has 
been most generally recognised. 
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because, standing in Book I., it cannot be Maccabzan ; 
and ex. will almost certainly be Maccabean, since language 
and position render a pre-exilic origin unlikely. 

In the case of xlv., position excludes a Maccaban 
origin, while position and language, not to speak of ideas, 
render a pre-exilic origin unlikely. 

So far as my interpretation holds good, it serves to 
confirm (for the period from the exile to the Maccabees) 
Mr. Montefiore’s statement :—“ The Messianic king, at any 
rate, as distinguished from the general and wider concep- 
tion of the Messianic age, was of comparative insignificance 
in the Jewish religion,”! while at the same time it shows 
that these Psalms, like so many others, reflect the 
Messianic hopes and the Messianic consciousness of the 
people. They are not remotely connected with the Mes- 
sianic hope as being ideal descriptions of an actual ruler ; 
they are directly Messianic, as being due to the hope and 
conviction that, through Israel, God will exercise dominion 
over the world ; for, as Professor Stade justly observes, a 
passage is Messianic, not because it refers to a coming 
personal deliverer, but in virtue of reference to the 


kingdom of God. 
G. BUCHANAN GRAY. 





' See Hibbert Lecture, p. 416. 
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QIRQISANI, THE KARAITE, AND HIS WORK ON 
JEWISH SECTS. 


Four years after Saadyah had published his fundamental 
Book of Beliefs and Doctrines (933 C.E.), a Karaite savant 
wrote a work which had a similar tendency, namely, to 
offer some safe guidance amid the numerous religious 
opinions which were then put forth, and some justification 
for the application of speculative reasoning to things 
religious. The name of this Karaite scholar has long been 
known, Abii Jisuf Ja‘qib Al-Qirgisani ; but with regard to 
his work, we now for the first time receive reliable and pre- 
cise information. For this we are indebted to the scholar 
who has already done so much towards elucidating obscure 
points in the domain of older Jewish literature, viz., 
Abraham Harkavy, of St. Petersburg. There recently 
appeared in the eighth volume of the transactions of the 
Imperial Russian Archeological Society a larger work, in 
the course of which Harkavy published a part of Qirqisani’s 
treatise in the Arabic original (pp. 279-319), introduced 
by an exposition and review in Russian (pp. 247-278) of 
the contents of this text published for the first time. 
Although I am only partially able to master this introduc- 
tion, written, as it is, in Russian, I yet undertake to give 
wider publicity to Harkavy’s work, and to reproduce new 
and important particulars derived from the text of Qirgqi- 
sani itself. 

Abi Jisuf Ja‘qib Al-Qirqisini—so called after Qirgisin 
or Qurqusén, the ancient Circesium, Karkemish—wrote 
the said work, as Harkavy pointed out before, in the year 
937. He named it The Book of Lights and the high beacons 
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(Kitab al-anwar wal-marfgqib).! It consists of thirteen 
parts (FNP), the contents of which we become acquainted 
with through Harkavy’s Introduction (p. 249). The first 
part is the portion edited by Harkavy, and will be further 
discussed later on. The second part, consisting of twenty- 
eight chapters, demonstrates the duty of Speculative En- 
quiry with regard to religious matters, and establishes 
its conclusive power. The third part, in twenty-five 
chapters, deals with the various adverse religious sects 
and their views. In sixty-eight chapters the fourth 
part contains the fundamental principles, leading to the 
understanding of particular religious statutes. The follow- 
ing parts treat of the religious institutions or precepts 
themselves in systematic order :— 

5th. Concerning Circumcision and the Sabbath (40 chap- 
ters) ; 

6th. The nine other Commandments of the Decalogue 
(104 chapters) ; 


7th. Concerning the New Moon and the First-fruits (21 
chapters) ; 

8th. Concerning the Feast of Weeks (15 chapters) ; 

9th. Concerning the Remaining Festivals (24 chapters) ; 

10th. The Laws of Levitical Uncleanliness in man and 


beast (66 chapters) ; 

11th. On Forbidden Marriages and the Law of the Levi- 
rate (31 chapters) ; 

12th. On Forbidden Meats, Dress, and Seeds, and the 
fringes (42 chapters) ; 

13th. On the Laws of Inheritance (14 chapters). 

The above shows that the last nine parts of Qirqisini’s 
work, to which the tirst four are a sort of general introduc- 





' Hadassi mentions a D°3¥IN 'D of Qirqisini (vide Pinsker, Lik kadm. 
I. 169), but D°3$3N is only an erroneous rendering of sede 3NN5, as 
“NIN in Arabic means “lights” as well as “flowers.” The proper render- 
ing would be DM INN ‘D, as Levi b. Jepheth names the work (v. Pinsker, 
II. 90, 193). The book was briefly quoted as axiode INN3D (without 


3px wn), vide Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek (1866), p. 114. 
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tion, form collectively a Book of Precepts, and this may 
probably be the Myzar 75d, attributed to our author. The 
MS., Or. 2526 of the British Museum, contains the twelfth 
Maqila (Part) and portions of the fifth and ninth Magala 
of the myer 75d (vide Margoliouth Descriptive List, ete., 
p. 42); Or. 2578 contain portions of the eleventh and 
twelfth ; Or. 2579 portions of the fifth and sixth parts. 
Or. 2525 of the British Museum contains “an abstract of 
the ANZD MDD of Abi Jisuf Jakfib Al-Kirkisani” (v. Mar- 
goliouth, p. 42). 

According to information received from Professor 
Biichler, the MS. contains an explanation of the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue ; and this would, accordingly 
be the sixth part of the Kitaéb 4l-Anwar. Finally, in 
Margoliouth’s Catalogue, we find the contents of Or. 2524 
thus: “Two fragments of a M3 75D, probably by Jakab 
al-Kirkisfni, containing refutations of the Christians, 
Mohammedans, and of several individual writers.” The 
contents contradict the title Book of Precepts. As a matter 
of fact the title Myzanm “© never appears, as I was in- 
formed by Professor Biichler (Vide Revue des Etudes Juives, 
XXVL, 311). It contains a number of chapters (283), 
marked as those from the seventh to the twenty-third. 
Also the end of the sixth chapter is preserved. The six- 
teenth chapter (158 sN2>N) finds a place in H. Hirsch- 
feld’s Arabic Chrestomathy (London, 1892), pp. 116-121; and 
when Dr. Hirschfeld styles the MS. as the Sefer Hammizvoth 
of Jaqgib Qirgisdné, he but follows the designation adopted in 
the official Catalogue of the British Museum: this was un- 
known to me at the time I reviewed the said Chrestomathy 
(Revue des Etudes Juives, XXV. 155). M. Hartwig Deren- 
bourg styles the contents of the MS., “ Fragments of a 
pbs dyes ann> Karaite en arabe ” (Revue des Etudes Juives, 
XXIII. 284), without mentioning Qirgiséni as the author. 
Now, as we have a means of learning through Harkavy 
the divisions of Qirqisini’s work, we are in a position to 
make the statement beyond doubt, that the MS. Or. 2524 
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of the British Museum contains the greater portion of the 
third part of the Kitab al-anwar (i.e., of the twenty-five 
chapters of this part, the sixth to the twenty-third). This 
part is of a polemic nature, and can therefore not properly 
be styled pos Sys aNn>; and yet this description even 
would be more appropriate for it than that of MyyaMT 7D. 
Really, if any part of Qirqiséni’s work might be called 
dogmatic (775s Syzs ‘D), it would rather be the second 
part, or even the fourth, according to the division given 
above. 

In addition to the Kitéb al-anwar wal-marfqib, the Im- 
perial Library of St. Petersburg possesses also an exegetic 
work by Qirqisini, viz, Kitab ar-riyéd wal-hadaiq” 
(NTFS) YSyTOS asm>), “The Book of Fields and Gar- 
dens.” It is a commentary upon those portions of the 
Pentateuch not devoted to the laws, and is consequently 
supplementary to those portions of the chief work dealing 
with the laws of the Pentateuch. Harkavy cites (p. 250, 
note 1) an interesting passage from this work, bearing 
upon Gen. ix. 27. Qirqiséni there gives an explanation to 
the words cw ‘SmNa y2w™, which makes them refer to the 
conversion of the Chazars to Judaism (455, sy ysis sot 
Sate! yn): The MS., Or. 2492, of the British Museum 
contains the said portion of this work upon the first two 
pericopes (v. Margoliouth, p. 24; Derenbourg, Revue des 
Etudes Juives, XXIII. 282). 

As Harkavy deduces from quotations occurring in the 
two works which have been preserved, Qirqisini was 
also the author of the following works :—Commentaries 
to Job and Ecclesiastes; a book on the Unity of God 
(AOS INM>D); a work on the translation of the Bible 
(Amannds voy Sypbs »b ann): 

In the introductory part of his chief work, Qirqisani 
gives a survey of the Jewish sects as they existed in 
ancient times, and also in his own times. This knowledge 
is now made available to all those acquainted with Arabic 
by the excellent edition of Harkavy. Much of that which 
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we read here concerning the various sects and their doc- 
trines has long been known ; but even these data acquire a 
new charm, and further corroboration, when read in the 
context of an original work devoted exclusively to the 
subject in question, composed by one who spoke from 
experience, or who was in a position to obtain his 
materials from ancient documents now lost. Add to this 
that Qirgisdni, notwithstanding his Karaite proclivities 
and consequent prejudice against the Rabbis, makes upon 
us the impression of an objective compiler and chronicler, 
who devotes to the subjects he represents a lively interest, 
and conceals nothing which might be of importance. 
At the end of the first chapter, (which, by the way, serves 
as an introduction to the entire work,) he makes the asser- 
tion that he has drawn his materials, not alone from the 
works of his predecessors, but also from his personal 
experience among the learned societies in which he moved, 
and, in the case of such meetings as he did not attend, 
from the verbal reports of its proceedings (yy Aya NOD 
NTTTErT bs Dbsasbs vp A NOD Mya) OI yp aNd 
NmmEMs o> Noe WON TIN NOD P- 280, /. 23-25). 

It is specially interesting to hear what Qirqiséni has to 
say regarding the remnants of ancient sects extant in his 
days. The ‘Ananites, says he, are very few, and gradually 
decreasing. Only about twenty persons are living at 
Damascus of the adherents of Abfi‘Is4 Isfahani. Of the 
Judginites, only few are extant at Isfahan (317, 4-7). 
Not one of the adherents of Ismail the ‘Okbarite remains 
at the present day (317, 3). On the other hand, some of 
the followers of Meshuje are to be found in “‘Okbara, named 
after their founder; but among them are no persons of 
culture or of speculative turn of mind in religious matters 
(285, 17). The followers of Malik of Ramla are stil] 
called Ramlites or Malikites (285, 13); while those of 
Abii ‘Imran Misa Tiflisi are yet to be found in Tiflis, 
Armenia (285, 11). 

More interesting, however, is the picture which Qirgqisani 
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unfolds of the conditions existing in his time within the 
folds of the Karaites themselves. In the last chapter he 
gives so vivid and drastic a picture of the dissensions 
reigning among them in matters of greater or minor im- 
portance, as regards doctrine and practice, that, did we not 
know the portraiture proceeded from the pen of Qirqiséni, 
so zealous a Karaite, we might be inclined to put it down 
as a lampoon directed by some opponent in the ranks of 
the Rabbins. He takes occasion to point out their doctrinal 
and ritual differences as he observed them at different 
places—in Bagdad (317, 20; 318, 5; 319, 8); Tuster (317, 
23, 26; 319, 10); Basra (318, 25, 34; 319, 10); Persia (318, 
25); Chordsfin (319, 2); Gebal (319, 4); and Syria (319, 
1); and he closes the long list of examples illustrative of the 
differences and doubtfulness existing among Karaites with 
the following words :—“ Things are becoming worse day 
by day” (Ar \» DY 5D a7NdN, 319, 24). In another 
passage (285, 23) he says in this connection :—*“ You can 
scarcely meet two Karaites of one and the same mind in all 
matters: upon one point or another everyone has an opinion 
different from that of the rest.” It is worthy of note to 
remark the point to which Qirqiséni once takes the oppor- 
tunity of referring, namely, the want of attention among the 
Karaites to the Rabbinic literature—he means the Midrash. 
“ Had the Karaites,” he says, “ obtained an insight into the 
flaws and discrepancies which disfigure this branch of litera- 
ture they would have rendered the task of controversy with 
the Rabbis a much easier one.” “It is only of late,” he 
continues, “that some few among them occupy themselves 
with the study of that literature, and they soon light upon 
the weaknesses and contradictions referred to” (296, 3-6. 
In line 3, instead of M5 yspx, read a> ype). 

With remarkable candour does Qirqisani lash the petty 
and selfish motives which often prompted the Karaite 
teachers in the expression of their opinions. In the first 
chapter, Qirqisani sketches the character of Daniel al- 
Damegini, also called Daniel al-Qumisi (‘om y79N), as the 
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latest founder ofa sect. He treats of him specially later on, 
in the eighteenth chapter. On the one hand he praises him 
as a person than whom no one was more honest and 
unreserved in the frank avowal of the results of his 
speculations in religious matters. He reports of him that 
he was in the habit of furnishing his followers who pos- 
sessed copies of his works with verbal instructions con- 
cerning alterations which they were to mark in them in 
the event of any change which his opinions had undergone 
since the time his works first appeared. But, on the other 
hand, he reproaches Daniel Qimisi for his unbounded 
hatred of the ‘Ananites. At an earlier period, so Qirgqisani 
relates, he used to style ‘Anan nY, swan wen; but later on 
he never spoke of him else than as pY,027 wen. This, he 
concludes, is one of the great scourges which is rife 
among our people, viz., the way they attack and bear 
hatred against one another. The motive in most instances 
is jealousy and ambition (Jondy 459 Sy onbart we TASH 
TON TDN ad, 280, 21). 

In the same introductory chapter,' Qirqiséni directs 
his remarks also against those Karaites, who, like those 
residing in Tuster (Schuster, the ancient Susa), appear to 
accept the fundamental principle of Karaism, viz., in- 
dependent enquiry and research, while in reality they find 
fault with the rational perception, viz., that of the demon- 
strative sciences, whether it be in Dialectics or Philosophy.’ 
They adopt this course, says Qirqisdni, partly through 
dulness of the intellect and the difficulty of this sort of 
speculative enquiry, and partly through their insisting 
upon the idea that the application of the speculative 
methods of philosophy to religious matters is fraught with 
danger to their convictions. Our author cites also the said 





! The beginning of the chapter, and consequently of the entire work, 
has, unfortunately, not been preserved. 


2 gow Aramads: ordydae po wa voy Sipyods ep 72 yo *Sy pray 


(279.15) Ayppdads wor Aotibx. 
VOL. VIL ZL- 
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Daniel al-Qamisi as an example of an opponent to ratio- 
nalism as applied to religion. He decisively combats the idea 
that reason opposes religious belief, and asks: Are there 
not many, who are not alone not weakened, but even 
strengthened in their faith by such knowledge, while many 
apostatise from their faith and become the worst heretics, 
who have kept aloof from rationalistic knowledge. Ratio- 
nalism, says Qirqisani—and this he wishes to prove in his 
work—is the foundation upon which every article of faith 
is based, and from which every knowledge flows (280, 7: 
=by 55 ma SADNON dap SD my 82a» Dus Sipyndy)- 

He proceeds from a similar point of view as Saadyah in 
his chief philosophical work: and it is a particular worth 
mentioning, that the same verse, Psalm exix. 18, with 
which Saadyah begins his introduction, is employed by 
Qirgisani at the end of his introductory chapter (280, 30). 

A large portion of Qirqisini’s history of the sects is 
devoted to polemics against the Rabbins. He regards these 
as a sect of Jews which sprang up at the time of the 
Second Temple. The real founder, however, of the school of 
thought introduced by the Rabbis, was no other than King 
Jeroboam I. He was “the first who brought dissension 
into the religious camp, and sowed the seeds of rebellion 
in Israel,” “who altered the precepts of religion, and fal- 
sified them.” We cannot here reproduce (as it would exceed 
the limits of this article) the reasoning by means of which 
Qirgisani brings out this idea of identifying the principles 
of Rabbinism, as they appeared to a Karaite, with those of 
the seceding king, who was by no means an _ idolator 
(Vide p. 281, 1—282, 5; 286,1-5). Atter giving in the 
second chapter a survey of the sects afterwards to be dealt 
with in detail (282, 16—285, 25), Qirqisfni devotes two 
long chapters (8rd, p. 285-297 ; 4th, 297-303) to the expla- 
nation of the points of difference between Rabbinism and 
the other Jewish sects. In the former chapter, he enu- 
merates over sixty particulars, mostly of Halacha, in which 
the tradition of the Rabbis deviates from the proper 
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explanation of Holy Writ, or in which it contradicts itself. 
At the head of this list, he places the reproach that the 
Rabbis in their work Shiir Kémd, 72) “y%w, represent 
God as a body (286, 8). A few more of these faults found 
with the Rabbis are :—that they do not pray the Psalms 
of David, but prayers composed by themselves, though in 
beginning their prayers they say, 72) TW12 7M2 7WwN 
WAP wa m:7);! that the Psalms which they do adopt, 
they do not rehearse as prayers, but in a sitting posture, 
as though they were reading (286, 22; 287, 4); that they 
bow at the end of their prayer, in the manner of the 
Christians, to the right and to the left, presumably before 
the two angels appointed for man (287,7); that in the 
prayer Dwrm 0°22 they turn to the angels to bring 
their petitions before God’s Throne, resting upon the 
Scriptural words of Koheleth x. 20:—727 1 oyD2> Sys) 
and taking “ winged ones” to mean angels, according to 
Isaiah vi. 2 (287,10). They further explain that the laws 
of Cleanliness and Uncleanliness are abrogated during the 
exile, asserting : TT71O PS) TNDD PS WPAN Ma Dw ove 
(289, 5); they omit an undoubted duty on the day of 
Atonement, viz., the saying of the prayer pyr ANdy? in 
place of the daily morning sacrifice, commencing as they 
do with the recital of the confession of sin: while, on the 
other hand, they have made it a duty to repeat at the 
conclusion of the day an unknown prayer called by them 
mya (294, 10). 

In the Fourth Chapter Qirqisani gives us a similar 
list of Rabbinic teachings and expressions, but these belong 





1 In that part of the Prayer Book VWONW 4103, which introduces the 
Psalms of the Morning Service. it is said : bn JISY WI VWI. The 
Benediction quoted by Qirqiséni is one formed after that employed in 
connection with the Haphtara (O7°3732 AY O31 O'N'3I3 IND We). 
It is a question whether such was actually in use at his time. 

2 Vide the same expression, 294, 21; what is meant is NNW’ nbpn. 
The prayer in the Liturgy of the Day of Atonement called NN ‘N, is 
not regarded by Q. as such, inasmuch as it has included in it the Confes- 
sion of Sin. : 

ZZ2 
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to the Agada. In this chapter he also begins with the 
book ray “yyw; then he adduces expressions from the 
pseud-epigraphic writings S2py “7 ANS and Nan 
bays (=mbovn), and from the Talmud. He reproduces 
in detail the legends of Rabba b. Nachmani (he con- 
sistently puts N27) taken from Baba-Mezia 86a, and of 
Elieser b. Hyrcanus from B. If. 59. He criticises most 
vehemently the Talmudic account of the origin of the 
Septuagint (Jegilla 9a), which he places side by side with 
the Christian account. Lastly, he refers to the extra- 
ordinary appreciation by the Rabbis of the translation of 
the Pentateuch by Onkelos (727 owas), selecting a few 
examples of renderings which he considers perfectly 
absurd, viz., that of Gen. xxviii. 21 ; xlix. 11 ; Exod. xii. 48 ;? 
Deut. xxiii. 18. Qirqisfni does not admit the defence 
put forth by some Rabbis that such passages of the 
Agada have to be regarded not as belonging to the 
general traditions, but as the opinions of individuals, or 
that they were the expressions of enemies of the Rabbis, 
which had become incorporated among their own (302, 16). 

With apparent delight and avowed tendency does Qirqi- 
sini include within the limits of his picture the well- 
known differences in matters of ritual, specially between 
the Palestinian and Babylonian Jews. He adduces this 
divergence within the folds of Rabbinic Judaism in the 
matter of religious opinion as a strong argument against 
the genuineness and truth of Rabbinic tradition, and as a 
weapon on his side against the reproach, so fondly levelled 
by the Rabbins at the Karaites, that of want of unanimity 
and certainty (vide 308, 24; 319, 27). According to 
Qirqisini, these differences between the Jews of Palestine 
and Babylon are connected with the ancient feud between 
the schools of Hillel and Shammai (284, 2), and upon 
the strength of this assumption he refers, in the list of 





' He quotes (as a translation of 12 59x xd Say 53): xd tnywn So 
mo don. 
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the various sects, to the said differences in chronological 
order in that part (ch. 10), in which we should have 
expected, according to the introductory survey of the 
Second Chapter, a mention of the Schools of Hillel and 
Shammai, concerning whose controversies he also intro- 
duces several notices (309, 2-18). He derives his know- 
ledge of these differences between the Palestinian and 
Babylonian Jews, as he asserts at the end of the chapter 
dealing with them (311,15), from the writings of the 
Rabbis themselves, one of their number having collected 
them in a separate volume. In the beginning of the 
Chapter (308, 20) he remarks that these differences amount 
to about fifty, and enumerates amid polemical expressions, 
sixteen of them. Of the fifty-five entries of differences 
found in Joel Miiller’s treatise,’ we find quoted by Qirqi- 
sani the following numbers: 3, 6, 7,9, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
23, 31, 40, 41, 51. He includes two numbers which are 
missing in the sources from which Miiller drew his 
materials.” 

From what has already been stated, it will easily be 
seen that Qirqisini studied with industry, for polemical 
purposes, the Literature of the Rabbis. In addition to the 
Mishna and Talmud, and those works of mystic and pseud- 
epigraphic literature already mentioned, we learn from the 
text before us of the following works which he cites :— 

1. A book, Sum Ms, from which he quotes this ex- 
pression: “You will have no reward for studying and 





» bynwy pose vad S33 122 2 ov3M20 ASM (reprinted from Jhg. VII. 
and VIII. of WN), Vienna, 1878. 

2 In a Hebrew translation the two numbers would have to run thus :— 
1. (310,11), 2 ON Danv bx AMPA nx ow ovvnn 532 wx 
DDN VX wd awa bvannw I> nawn; 2. (310, 5) px 523 wR 
mr ovrne Sew PAN woINT Aw Awa AWN Mx wIpd OND. 
This latter number must undoubtedly be based upon some misunder- 
standing. In the original there occurred the word M'y’2W3 (='¥ NiWH3 
or ‘Y %973), and Q. thoughtlessly took it to mean M*Y’IW7 Iw. Cf. the 


Commentary J)0> 721 on MaimAni’s Mishne Torah, Hilch, Ishtith, V. 3. 
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searching the Torah, but only for your searching the 
teachings of the Rabbis ” (248,10: D> SOM ANT °D NTOND) 
PINDTON TNA YD NON Aetimbs 9D DTT) SP YN Tas FP). 

The book is evidently the same that,-as Azulai (ed. 
Benjacob, II. 62a) remarks, is referred to by Salomon b. 
Al-Kabez in his commentary to Ruth i. 21, by the name 
sort ms ‘op. Harkavy (p. 298, note 10) is, therefore, 
wrong in saying it is quite unknown. It is an ethical 
treatise similar to YoS 377 ‘on. Two MSS. of the 
Bodleian (No. 120 and 380, vide Newbauer’s Cat., Col. 
19 and 83) contain the tractate NUM msn, between 
the tractates Aboth and Derech Erez. Qirqisdni’s citation 
is a testimony to its age. 

2. p22 77D (298, 16), not identical with the nama M20 
(published in Jellinek’s Beth-Hamidrash, I. 147, 9), for 
Qirqiséni’s quotation is not to be found in the latter. 

3. NTS Mawn, probably an Agadie work based upon 
the Biblical story of King Ahab’s repentance (1 Kings 
xxi. 27-29). Qirqiséni quotes from this and the afore- 
mentioned work the Agada occurring in both, according 
to which God himself, in Isaiah xxii. 12, makes use of 
weeping and lamentation. This bold Agadic conception 
which presents God as weeping over the destruction of his 
sanctuary, is already met with in older Midrashic writings 
(Vide Die Agada der Palistinensischen Amorder, I. 145; 
note 4). 

4. An Agadie work known as %39 ‘23 Tw5M (299, 4: 
san 932 THAbA. ANY o> ma). He quotes from the same 
an Agadic passage which, rendered into Hebrew, would 
probably run thus :—7ms * mwa apn ts oat mw>w 
menw o> bsmw 22 Tawmd> mn cawseD ‘ayn mye. 
Ew) yo Two WON COON) Om eS AM men raAy 
sata sawn map oes 92) Fra doy 3D OED 
T’SpM MONwD PTO Mwyns swim °c OM DON) TNDw 
NO) Mw oy. TAIN aw NY meds 12 aanM mwebd 
Dyetp mata Dsbe mows) casow apr ww ms my 
mw aan) Msp osya mw mpyw mm) 0) pro bs 
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3 Tt OATS TON Tt) PIT AN OYPN) 27 AS DN Suan 
4 oy Ss apn. 

The third point, referred to in the opening words, which 
God learnt from Moses, is missing. 

Qirqisani adds the remark : “I think that this passage is 
taken from the Talmud” (qyshpby yo Sibs S17 yx 2OMN))- 
Perhaps he was thinking of the passage in Berachoth, 32a, 
where we may read almost literally part of the first Agada 
based on Exod. xxxii. 10 and Numb. xiv. 13, 16, and 21. 
The second Agada, which brings into connection Deut. xx. 
10 and Deut. ii. 24 and 26, is to be found in the Midrash 
Tanchuma in the frame of a similar three-fold Agada,' 
What the “ Talmud of the Sons of Rabbi,” as the title of 
an Agadic work, is to signify, is beyond even conjecture. 

5. A work of Hai, Chief of the College, in which he 
attributes to R. Jizchak Nappacha, the Palestinian Amora, 
the rules for fixing the Calendar (293, 5). This work of 
Hai the elder (Hai b. David), is known also to later Karaite 
writers, beginning with Jepheth b. Ali, as Pinsker has 
shown (Likkute Kadmonijoth, I1., 94, 148-151). According 
to Levi b. Jepheth it was a controversial work against the 
Karaites. 

6. Not from personal:observation, but from the rela- 
tions of others, Qirqisdni was acquainted with a trans- 
lation made by the same Chief of the College, Hai. It is 
said of the latter, that he in conjunction with his father 
(728) 17, perhaps py5~) 97, he and his brother) translated 
the book of ‘Anan from Aramaic into Hebrew ‘28S"NDN 79 
ss7ap>s sox). The two translators, as we are further told 
in this remarkable account, had found nothing in ‘Anan for 
which there was not some support in the teachings of the 





! Janch, DODW, fine: 7"3PA DDN AW AwY OMIT AwSY Nb TR 
yoy onda ab mvapn See ayy pro ora nmr et aden sa Sy 
by spond mower aay p> ney xd nen be on nox 20 
Sse Sy wan men qond qa Sy owe oso wD newy qen mapa 
pisw> mdse nasipy my ondad wy Sx anpn ea ond wows. cont. 
Deuteronomium Rabha, c. V. fin. . 
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Rabbins, with the exception of one ordinance concerning 
the firstborn of cattle. Ultimately they even found this 
point in the ritual of the Paitan Jannai (9) Asn *D), 
284, 17-22. 

7. The ritual of Eleasar (M287 *D arYdN), ie., of Kalir, 
from which Qirqisdni quotes (300, 1-3) a piece belonging to 
the Liturgy of the Day of Atonement, and beginning 
mon yos 7. He cites from it the words=ws mann WM 
m™ON UIT. This same quotation, probably derived from 
our author, is to be found several times in Hadassi (vide 
Zunz, Literaturges. d. Syn. Poesie, p. 63). 

Qirqisini in one place makes mention by name of a 
Rabbinic authority (312, 2). I asked—so he relates— 
Ja‘qib Ibn Ephraim, the Palestinian (waxwbs): Why do 
you (Rabbis) attract to yourselves the ‘Isavites (the ad- 
herents of ‘Isa Isfahani) and intermarry with them, seeing 
that they (as you are well aware) ascribe the prophetic 
spirit to such individuals as were no prophets, namely, 
Jesus and Muhammed? His reply was :—Because they do 
not differ from us in the matter of the Festivals. Harkavy 
remarks that the person here named, Jacob b, Ephraim, is 
identical with the man whose Commentary to the T. 
Sabbath of the Jerusalem Talmud was brought from Pales- 
tine to Babylon by Salmon ben Jerucham (Pinsker, 
IL, 14). 

The most important authority whom Qirgqiséni follows 
in his account of the sects, is one who, as a philosophical 
writer, is highly esteemed on the Rabbinic side since Bachja 
Ibn Pakfida, viz., David Almuqammes (or, as his name was 
also pronounced Almiqmas, ysap>sx). Concerning this per- 
sonage, around whom there has gathered some inexplicable 
mystery, we learn from this work of Qirgiséni the most 
astounding particulars. In the chapter on Christianity he 
states that he is indebted for his statements on this subject 
to the accounts of David b. Merwan Al-Raqqi. He then 
proceeds: “This person, known by the name of yapubds, 
was a philosopher. First he was a Jew, and then he be- 
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came converted in Nisibis to Christianity, under the lead 
of a man named Nand (=Nonnus, vide p. 259, note 3). The 
latter was much esteemed among Christians, as he was a 
perfect philosopher and practised medicine. David Almu- 
qammes was for many years his pupil, and thus it was that 
he learnt the principles of Christianity so thoroughly, and 
distinguished himself in philosophy. Later on he wrote two 
books concerning the Christians, in which he attacked them ; 
both works are known. He further translated from among 
their books and commentaries a Commentary upon Genesis, 
which he termed ->%555x axn> (Book of Creation), and 
also a Commentary upon Koheleth ” (306, 16-23). These 
data impress one with their own historic truth, and we 
have no reason to doubt their being facts. Qirqiséni seems 
to have spent some time in Raqqua, David’s native place 
(V. Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie, p. 474), for he receives 
information from a scholar of this town concerning some 
particulars in the ritual of Jerusalem (310, 29: ssw som 
Abs -pxwn-yo). He could thus have gathered from that 
place authentic details regarding the life of Almuqammes. 
With reference to this surname, we have the ingenious 
suggestion of Harkavy, viz, “the leaper, jumper” (ef. 
Arabic yop, Aram. Szxp, grasshopper, sauteredle), this sur- 
name having been intended to point to the fact that David 
changed his religion twice, “jumped ” from one to the other, 
seeing that he was converted to Christianity, and then re- 
turned to Judaism. David's Commentary on Genesis, to 
which reference is made, Harkavy found quoted in a frag- 
ment of an anonymous Arabic Commentary on Genesis. 
It is stated in this fragment (p. 261): “ David b. Merwan 
Al-Raqqi, called Almuqammes, wrote a book in explana- 
tion of Genesis, which he translated from the commentaries 
of the Syrians.” The fragment lays stress upon a charac- 
teristic of this Commentary on Genesis by David b. Mer- 
wan, stating that it is now defective, now unnecessarily 
prolix. 

The work of David b. Merwan, from which Qirqisani 
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drew most of the materials for his chapter on Christianity 
(p. 305-307), he calls in another passage (308-316) o8n> 
msnzbs, Kitéb-al-Dhara, Book of Fierce Attack, a character- 
istic title for a controversial work. He:also refers in his 
accounts of individual sects (304, 9 and 16) to David b. 
Merwan as his authority, and we may infer that even in 
those parts in which he does not refer to him specially, he 
drew from him as his source. The same source supplied in 
later times (twelfth Century), Jehuda Hadassi with material 
for Nos. 97 and 98 of his Eshkol Hakkofer on Jewish sects. 
This account, hitherto regarded as the chief source of 
information on the subject, can now be controlled and 
supplemented with the assistance of Qirqiséni. 

Qirgisini sets to work chronologically in his accounts 
of the Jewish sects, as well in his introductory survey in 
the second chapter, as in the later chapters devoted to 
the individual sects. Here follows an enumeration of the 
various sects in the same order as he mentions them, with 
details of special interest or such as have been hitherto un- 
known.! 

1. The Samaritans, “called by the Jewish people p13” 
(282, 16). It is related of them, that to this very day, they 
revere the memory of Sanballat the Choronite as one of 
their princes (285, 21). During their prayers they turn 
to Shilo (303, 11). They reckon the new moon according to 
a calendar supposed to have been fixed by Jeroboam (7)2°9 
nya, 303, 15). They are divided into two sects, one 
called ywi>, the other jNMoO7T (Dustin= Dositheos). One 
of these sects denies the Resurrection. They, having made 
a few alterations in the text of. the Thora, accordingly 
add in Gen. iv. 8, 7WTT SB2 Dp (303, 18-22). 

2. The Sadducees ((fypy1zb~). Zadok, their founder, 
wrote books against the Rabbanites, without adducing 
proofs, in behalt of his views which were opposed to those 
of the Rabbanites (283, 11-13). Boéthus, the other founder, 





' Concerning the Rabbanites, this has appeared in the foregoing remarks. 
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taught, as the ‘Ananites and all other Karaites, that the 
Feast of Weeks could only be held on a Sunday (283, 15; 
304, 22). The Sadducees prohibited divorce, as Jesus did 
later (304, 3; 305, 12). They explained (according to the 
statement of David Almuqammes), the bodily attributes 
ascribed to God in Holy Writ in their literal signification 
(304, 9-16). 

3. The Magarites (Fy ygnb5y). They are so called from 
the fact that their books were found in a cave ("s19, Hebr. 
rmy~). The “Alexandrine” belongs to them, whose work is 
known and famous; it is the best of the “ Books of the 
Cave.” Then comes a little work called yy 75d, also a 
beautiful book. The remaining works of the Magarites 
are mostly devoted to idle, senseless talk (283, 18-20). It 
is said that some of this sect held laughing as prohibited 
(304, 14). They explain several passages of Scripture in 
an improbable, senseless (allegorical) manner (304, 15). 
They insist upon the bodily attributes referred in Scripture 
to God being taken to have reference to an Angelic Being, 
to whom even the creation of the world is ascribed (304, 
18-21). On this last point, Qirqiséni remarks, they agree 
with the view expressed by Benjamin Nehawendi. By the 
term “ Alexandrine” (‘3s77220NDN) we have to understand 
Philo, as Harkavy rightly assumes (p. 256, etc.). The title 
of the work yr 75D may be read YIT}’D or YAN'D (p. 
257). The phrase “dwellers in caverns” reminds us, says 
Harkavy, of the Egyptian Therapeutzw. The references to 
the allegorical explanation of Scripture, and to the angels 
creating the world (Logos, Demiurgos) agree with the 
mention of Philo’s name in connection with this sect, which, 
according to Qirqisani’s chronology, sprang up before the 
rise of Christianity. The existence of an account of 
Philo and his writings among Jewish circles (which may 
probably have been drawn from Christian literature, through 
David Almuqammes) is a highly interesting piece of 
information in the history of literature, which has become 
known through Harkavy’s edition. 
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4. Jesus and the Christians. In the chapter on 
Christianity, Qirqisini reproduces (as he states in the 
heading of the chapter) mostly that which he found in the 
work of David Almuqammes. It isa short sketch con- 
taining the chief doctrines, and a few details concerning 
the history of Christianity, and it also includes a sort 
of criticism. The religion of the Christians, as at present 
existing, was introduced and diffused by Paul (yp). 
He ascribed Divinity to Jesus and the prophetic spirit 
to himself. He denied the necessity for carrying out the 
commands, and taught that religion consisted in humility 
(pzswnbx). All animals may be eaten, “from the fly to 
the elephant” (305, 14-19). The later Christian philo- 
sophers (yusbs ADONDD 79 yrds) assert, that the re- 
ligious ordinances were given to the Israelites in Divine 
wrath. The Israelites chose these ordinances for them- 
selves because they resembled those of the Sabians ; while 
those of the Egyptians, to which those of the Sabians were 
related, were known to them through their stay in Egypt 
(306, 4-7). The Niczean Council, at which 318 bishops were 
assembled, determined upon precepts which occur neither 
in the Thora, nor the Gospel, nor in the articles of faith of 
Peter and Paul (y595) DWI PNP »D), (306, 29-32). 

5. The Qar'‘ites (F»y7pby), so called because they only 
made use of vessels fashioned out of gourds (yp) (283, 
28). They reside near the Nile, twenty parasangs from 
Fostét. According to one writer, they trace their descent 
to Jochanan b. Kareach (Jer. xliii. 4),) who emigrated to 
Egypt (283, 30). They are said to celebrate the Sunday 
in addition to the Sabbath, and this is an evidence of their 
leaning towards Christianity (308, 11). If David Almu- 
qammes be right, that Christianity is based upon the 
teachings of the Sadducees and the Qar‘ites, then the 
latter must naturally have existed before Christianity 
(308, 14-18). The exclusive use by them of vessels made 





' This is also the view of the Karaite lexicographer David b. Abraham 
(vide Pinsker, I. 166). 
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of gourds is explained by Qirqisfni (308, 2-10) by the 
assumption that the Qar‘ites, like the Samaritans, avoided 
as unclean contact with other people, and consequently 
made use of gourd vessels fashioned by themselves. Qir- 
qisini found particulars concerning this sect in a book 
which he calls ASONpPa>ON FSD (308, 14), which, according 
to Harkavy’s ingenious conjecture, is the Kitab al maqalat 
(Msb>spaos ann) of Abd ‘Isé al-Warraq, from which also 
Al-Bérdni derived many details regarding the Jews 
(Revue des Etudes Juives, XII. 258). 

6. Obadja, known by the name Abii ‘Isé Al Isfahani. 
He declared himself a prophet in the days of the Chalif 
Abdulmelik b. Merwin. As the sign of his mission, his 
adherents regarded the fact which they alleged of his 
having been an ignorant tailor, who could neither read nor 
write, and yet composed books and scrolls without his 
having received instruction from anybody (284, 5-11; 311, 
20-23). Relying on Ps. ecxix. 164, he prescribed seven 
prayers daily ; upon the strength of a revelation which he 
said was vouchsafed him, he prohibited the enjoyment of 
meat and wine, though having no Biblical evidence for it. 
He regarded the Rabbins as upon the same footing as the 
prophets, and insisted that he received a command from 
God to pray according to the prescription of the Rabbis, 
the Eighteen Benedictions, and the Shema’ (311, 23-27). 
He recognised the prophetic mission of Jesus and Muham- 
med, and ordered the Gospel and the Koran to be read 
(312, 5-7). 

7. Abi ‘Isé Judgin. His followers call him the Shep- 
herd (sysN7n), i.¢., the “Shepherd of the Nation.” He is 
said to have been a disciple of Abd ‘Isé Obadja (Isfahani), 
and he also ascribed the spirit of prophecy to himself. His 
disciples look upon him as the Messiah (284, 12-14; 312, 
16), and they await his return (312,17). The Judganites 
prohibit meat and wine, and spend much time in praying 
and fasting. As regards Sabbaths and Festivals, they are 
but kept as memorials (312, 17-19). 
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8. ‘Anan the Exilarch. Qirgisdni enumerates over thirty 
lessons and precepts, mostly belonging to the Ritual, as 
those of ‘Anan (312, 23; 313, 30), the first point being an 
Halacha expressed in Hebrew 732 NON NW 7s,! whereby 
it is permitted to carry on Sabbath articles of light weight. 
He states as a last point, that “Anan taught the transmigra- 
tion of souls (OsI75N) and is said to have written a 
work on the subject.’ 

9. Benjamin Al-Nehawendi. He was well versed in 
Rabbinic utterances and in the knowledge of Scripture. He 
is said to have been judge (N2N°7) for many years (285, 1-3). 
Qirqiséni attributes to Benjamin the second important 
founder of Karaism, about a dozen instructions, mostly 
bearing upon Religious Law (314, 3-24). At the head 
of these stands his well-known doctrine concerning the 
Demiurgos, which reminds us of Philo’s Logos :—“God 
created an angel which created the entire universe. It 
is this angel which gave the prophets their commission, 
which allowed miracles to be performed, and gave com- 
mands and prohibitions.” 

10. Ismail al-‘Okbari (2>y5s). He lived in the days 
of the Chaliph Almu'tasim billah (834-842). Most of his 
utterances border on insanity; nevertheless, he was full 
of self-admiration, and in his writings disparaged ‘Anan 
(314, 3). When on the point of death, he is said to have 
bidden his followers place upon his tomb the words :—255 
yup) dxmw (284, 24-28). He did away with ‘7p and 
2°N> and insisted upon the Bible text being read as it is 
written. This is, however, contrary to what he himself is 
said to have asserted on several occasions, viz., that there 
are passages in Scripture which were originally different 
from what they appear in our present text: eg. Gen. 
iv. 8, where the words M1wm S82 were added; Ex. xx. 18, 
where, instead of O'NM, there stood originally myynw; 





' Perhaps based on Numbers vii. 9, 1X” FNI3. 
2 Vide Schreiner, Der Kalém in der jiidischen Literatur (Berlin, 1895), 


page 66, 
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in Exod. xvi. 35, where was 3938) instead of 28; in Gen. 
xlvi. 15 there used to be 2w) Owidow instead of owhw 
wi>w: this is an error of the sacred text (ANNDON yo wba 
314, 27—315, 7). As regards the first point, Qirqisani 
remarks (319, 2) that it was also the custom of some 
Karaites in Chorasén to read only according to the Kethib: 
in the same place (319, 3) he says of other dwellers in 
Chorasin, that with regard to the pronunciation of the 
Tetragrammaton they hold that he who does not pro- 
nounce it as it is written (77) but as ‘278, is guilty of 
unbelief. 

11. Mus@ al-Sa‘frani (2s7Dyt>N), known by the name of 
Aba ‘Imran al-Tiflisi. He wasacontemporary of Benjamin 
Nehawendi and Ismail ‘Okbari, and came from Bagdad. 
His surname he received on account of his having settled 
in Tiflis, a town of Armenia, where followers of his are yet 
to be found (283, 8-12). He wrote replies to questions 
attributed by him to Chiwi (Albalchi) (son ANaN n>) 
myn sos N2D2"), and also some leaves concerning the 
permission of enjoying flesh food (315, 21 sq.). 

12. Malik al-Ramli lived at Ramla. His followers are 
still called Ramlites or Malikites (285, 13-14). It is related 
of him that once during a stay in Jerusalem he swore that 
upon the altar of this sanctuary the cock was brought as a 
sacrifice (Cf. Pinsker, II. 84), (315, 23). Neither Malik al- 
Ramli nor Abd ‘Imran al-Tiflisi wrote a work upon the 
precepts, and they differed only in a few minor points from 
the general body of Karaites (315, 17-19). 

13. Méshawaih (or Méshuje, Mw) al-‘Okbari lived, 
as the afore-named Ismail, in ‘Okbara (285, 15)! His 
opinions on Ritual Law savour of ignorance. An ‘Okbarite 
told Qirgiséni that Méshawaih adopted and spread many 
of the customs of the Jews living in Gebél (the Median 
mountain lands), among whom there exist many un- 
warranted innovations in the Ritual (316, 1-3). The Qibla 


' Q. mentions nothing about Méshawaih having lived in Baalbek, and 
having, in consequence, borne the name Baalbeki, 
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(facing at the time of prayer) should according to his 
opinion, always be to the west, even though in places 
situated to the west of Palestine, like Egypt and Maghreb, 
the back instead of the face would thus be turned 
towards Jerusalem (316, 11, 13). 

14. Daniel al-Damegani, known as Al-Qamisi (Som Ws), 
the last one who formulated a special doctrine, wrote a 
work and found adherents (285, 19, 20).! In his view upon 
angels, he deviates from that held by any of the Israelites 
(Ssnw 5x, Rabbanites as well as Karaites). He regards 
them, namely, not as living, reasoning creatures, entrusted 
by God with missions as prophets are ; but he regards them 
as bodies, by means of which God produces effects, as fire, 
clouds, winds, ete. (316, 17-21). He is said to have taught 
that the obligation to carry out the precepts of religion 
only begins with the twentieth year of one’s life (316, 25). 
He forbade certain things to be done on Sabbath, as e.g., 
the washing of the hands with soap (316, 26). He declared 
as permissible the testimony of Mohammedans with regard 
to the observance of the New Moon (316, 28). 

From the preceding survey we gain an insight into the 
multitude of Jewish sects, as they presented themselves in 
a chronologically arranged table to the imagination of 
Qirgisini. The perspective from which these sects were 
viewed is that of a keen Karaite, to whom the large 
majority of the professors of Judaism appeared but as a 
sect, which had rebelled against the true principles of the 
Faith, represented as these were by the Karaites them- 
selves. 

In addition to this, small groups which clustered around 
the peculiar opinions of a certain teacher, are treated as 
real sects. It is surprising that only a passing reference 
is made to Chiwi Albalchi, and that he is not spoken of 
under a special heading. As we learn from Saadyah, he 
exercised a great influence, and his heretical opinions 
concerning the Bible had a far different scope from the Bible 





! Vide above, p. 692 concerning him. 
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criticism—if we may use the term—equally remarkable, of 
Ismail al ‘Okbari. 

I regard it as superfluous to enter into details as to the 
value of Qirgisini’s work, made accessible to us by Harkavy, 
for the purposes of correcting and supplementing the 
accounts of Jewish sects which we have hitherto 
possessed, and which, in the main, are drawn from the self- 
same sources. 

One thing is certain, the first part of Qirqisani’s Book 
of Lights’ will have to be consulted as the most important 





' Harkavy fixed the text upon the basis of two MSS. which mutually 
supplemented each other. Yet there are Jacwne, as both MSS. had them 
in the same places. The Arabic text is written in Hebrew characters; the 
Teshdid sign is nowhere inserted, which, perhaps, would have done no 
harm here and there. I have found only unimportant printer’s errors and 
other corrigenda, and I herewith place the list at the disposal of the 
’ editor and the readers of the book. 


Page 279, line 5, for DONdN. read Howden 

Se ee mods, 0 Amabs 

ee Saeeeeee. aeeere mm, 793? 

tee Ceram gamed way qs nt 

» 281, ,, 19, delete one DFAIN. 

,, 282, ,,  &, in place of the words supplied by Harkavy in paren- 


theses, 1p 5m, supply Ip NOD, or TP DEN (cf. 301.5). 
Page 284, line 10, delete the stop before I7OND. 


. 284, 5, 14, for mabm read avordry 
if Se Sn AND. mMIwWD 

2 ae, om yO. ‘oT ND 
RS ae 10 
GRR coin acs. mon. Fax 
= ihe 3 Se ands, ands 
. 299, , 30, . DoIppdy ma ,. AOWds mvs 

300, ,, 24, after ‘NN, a verb has been omitted, say, NITTANY. 


Page 301, line 27, for AYN read AYN (= AY”, (cf. 3539), p. 287, 19). 
302, , 22, ., 7385 .. 79N9" (cf. p. 311, 17). 
» 815, , 21, ,, FINI . AXIND (Harkavy writes thus in Sfu- 
dien und Mittheilungen, V. 147, note 2). 
Page 316, line 17, for NIN’ read an 
318, , 36 , ‘ , ID (ef. p. $12, 19). 
ae. ae RE ee 


VOL. VIL. 3A 
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source of information for this chapter of Jewish History, 
side by side with, or rather in preference to Jehuda 
Hadassi, Shahrestani, and Makrisi. M. Harkavy deserves 
the thanks of all those who are interested in the history of 
the age of Saadyah, and of Judeo-Arabic literature in par- 
ticular. May he have the good fortune to bring to light 
yet many such jewels out of those treasures of the St. 
Petersburg Library which are committed to his care and 


scholarship. 
W. BacHER. 


Budapest, September, 1894. 
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THE NINTH MEHABBERETH OF EMANUELE 
DA ROMA AND THE TRESOR OF PEIRE DE 
CORBIAC. 


THE encyclopedic literature which flourished in the 
Middle Ages among the Provengals and Italians, was bound 
to attract the attention of the Italian Jews, and to find 
among them imitators. 

In the first half of the fifteenth century, Mose da Rieti, 
renowned as a Jewish physician and also as the author of 
an imitation of Dante’s Divine Comedy, forsook the language 
of his ancestors, and was the first among the Jews to write 
- an entire work in Italian, taking inspiration from the Tesoro 
of Brunetto Latini.'| A century earlier Emanuele da Roma, 
another imitator of the great Florentine poet, so greatly 
admired one of these Tesori that he composed a work in 
the same style in Hebrew verse.” 

Brunetto Latini and the other authors of encyclopedias 
could not, by their poor and unpolished work, hope to 
inspire imitators to attain any great excellence. But what- 
ever the imitations may be worth, it is not for that reason 
less noteworthy that some examples must have been found 
among the Jews. On the contrary, anyone who studies 
these works thoroughly, will find in them, firstly, a new 





‘Compare Steinschneider, Cutal. Lugd. Batav, Cod. Scalig.,10. I am 
preparing a short exposition of this manuscript. 

2 Not to speak of all the encyclopxdic compilations of Arabic origin (com- 
pare Steinschneider, Die hebr. Uerersetzungen des Mittelalters, Chapter I.), 
and of the famous book of Sidrach, whose Hebrew origin is now completely 
refuted (compare Steinschneider in Buonarroti of Rome, 1872, p. 235), 
it is known that there exists a Hebrew version of the Treatise, mage du 
Monde, by Gautier de Metz, although very probably not reproduced in the 
original poetic text. (Compare the edition of Amsterdam, 1733, and of 
Warsaw, 1873, and the articles of Neubauer concerning the translator, 
in the Romania, V., p. 129, and the Histoire Litteraire de la France, 
xxvii. 502). 


24 2 
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proof of the ease with which the Jewish race acquires 
foreign culture; while, further, a strict examination of 
their derivation may help us to a better knowledge of the 
learning and intellectual activity of Mosé da Rieti and 
Emanuele da Roma, two interesting representatives of 
Italian Judaism. 

A study of Emanuele’s poem appeared to me, for the 
above reasons, to be not without interest with especial 
reference to his peculiar characteristics, and to the ease 
with which he derives inspiration for his works from those 
of others. Imitation is peculiar to ancient people, and 
Emanuele belonged to a race whose youth dates back to 
the most remote ages. But no one ever imitated so closely 
the works of others, as did Emanuele. 

In studying his works, therefore, not only his poetical, 
but also his exegetical compositions, it is necessary to re- 
member that we are not concerned with Emanuele alone, 
but with the many authors, whom he consciously imi- 
tated. 

But Emanuele has different methods of borrowing his 
material. Sometimes he takes the central idea from his 
model, and in treatment he gives it an altogether original 
impress ; at other times he is guilty of a direct and flagrant 
plagiarism. Thus, for instance, a glaring and impudent 
plagiarism occurs in his commentary to the “Song of 
Songs,” where Emanuele copies directly Mosheh Ibn Tibbon, 
whom he declares to be his model, and likewise he copies 
Ibn Ezra, whose name he does not even mention.'! Another 
imitation, which closely follows the original, is that of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, which appears in his last Mehab- 
bereth. 

Elsewhere Emanuele is able completely to free himself 
from the fetters of his imitating genius and taking from his 
models, as I have already said, the central idea, develops it 





' In this connection compare Salfeld, Das Hohelied Salomo's bei den 
judischen Erklirern (Berlin, 1879, p. 89), where, in the front rank, have 
been placed some short essays by these three commentators. 
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quite independently, modifies it and imparts to it his own 
characteristics, so as to render its origin scarcely perceptible. 
In this manner Emanuele wrote the first part of the Ninth 
Mehabbereth, in which he sings of the months of the year, 
drawing his inspiration from a poem by Harizi,’ and the 
second part of the same Mehabbereth, which is composed 
on the model of a Christian poem. 

This is the imitation to which I referred in the opening 
lines of my article, and it consists of a poem of sixty 
stanzas, each of which contains four rhyming verses.” 

Let us make, as far as possible, an analysis of this poem, 
and then try to discover the sources from which it is 
derived. 

The poet describes himself plunged in sleep, when terri- 
fying thoughts of death rise in his slumbering mind. It 

is not the pain of dying which he dreads, nor the passing 
into the Unknown World. He is filled with anguish by 
the thought that his wisdom will not avail him on the day 
of his death; he is convinced that all will be forgotten 
“in his tomb and in his rest.” Then suddenly his con- 
sciousness reasserts itself with fresh vigour, and, instead 
of lamenting the day of his death, he begins to praise his 
own virtues, and to rejoice in them. “ But I live! I live!” 
exclaims the poet. “I am wise; I am a prophet; I am 
strong as a lion, swift as a stag and a roebuck.” 

Intoxicated with a sense of his own greatness, he wishes 
to transmit his great name to the latest posterity, and he 
sings, or rather, dilates upon his gifts and his scientific 
erudition. His physical and moral qualities, theology and 





' Compare Tackkemoni von Jehudah ai-Charisi, published by M. Stern, 
Wien, 1854, p. 9. 

2? Compare Makamen des Immanuel (Lemberg, 1870), p. 75. 

3 The line, “I slept, but my heart was awake,” with which the poet 
begins his poem, is taken from the Song of Songs (chap. v. verse 2), and 
has served for the commencement of a poem by Abraham Ibn Ezra, (comp. 
A. Geiger—Jiidische Dichtungen der spanischen und italienischen Schule, 
Leipzig, 1856, p. 18 of the Hebrew text), and also of two less celebrated 
poems by other authors (comp, Zunz, Literaturgesch. der Synag. Poesie, 
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ascetism, history and geography, natural philosophy and 
astronomy, medicine and magic, arts and crafts, language 
and literature—these are the subjects of Emanuele’s 
poems. But it must not be thought that the poet describes 
in detail each branch of his learning or each of his 
talents, or that he states the usefulness and beauty of all 
the countries which he mentions. He does not attain to 
this, since the whole poem is merely a catalogue of the 
lands and kingdoms which he-has visited, of the virtues 
and vices which he possesses, and of the arts and crafts 
which he knows. 

At the commencement of his poem, Emanuele says: “I 
am wise, I am a prophet . . . .; I am a weaver and 
an embroiderer; I am a builder and an excavator; I am a 
weigher and an author ; I am a potter and a traveller; I am 
a prince and a commander, a deceiver, and a cheat “3 
He then enumerates a goodly number of trades,’ mention- 
ing incidentally some of his virtues and vices; then he 
passes to his scientific knowledge, which is infinite in its 
scope ; then he enumerates once more his moral qualities, 
introducing again the names of sciences, arts, and crafts, 
and concludes with a catalogue of languages and countries. 
He knows Hebrew, Egyptian, and Arabic; Greek and 
Idumean ; Chaldaic and Aramaic; the language of Media 
and Assyria, of Persia, and many others. He was born in 
Rome, but visited Egypt and mighty Ethiopia; he was at 
Thebes and on Mount Tabor, in Spain and in Palestine. 

The poet ends this curious catalogue of the most diverse 
subjects by signing his name according to the numerical 
value of the letters which compose it:—‘ My name is 
seventy and forty ( and y), and a nun joined to a vav 
(9-2), and the ending of my name is El (x).” 





pp. 569 and 588, where the poems of a certain Joseph and Perez Jehil b. 
Natanel are quoted). As regards the lamentations of Emanuele con- 
cerning his death, the idea is common to many of the other poets, and 
Emanuele himself returns to it many times, especially in the 26th Mecama, 

' Emanuele makes such an enumeration of trades also in the 27th 
Mecama (Zopheth va-Eden), p. 224. 
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With such a poem the writer “encircled himself as with a 
crown,”! and “set his eyes upon it”;? but we, who are more 
prosaic than Emanuele, are forced to agree that though the 
crown was woven with many flowers, these are faded and 
withered, having no bright colour nor any sweet perfume. 
But now it is time to seek the origin of the poem. 

He who pays attention to the style adopted by Emanuele 
in this poem, a style, moreover, of which this is not the 
only example in his works; he who remembers the easy 
contrasts, and his curious habit of laying claim to the most 
diverse moral qualities, to the finest virtues, and to the 
lowest vices; he who takes all this into account, I say, 
recalls of necessity the Sicilian poet, Ruggiero Pugliese. 

At any rate this was effect which the Emanuele’s poem 
produced on me, inasmuch as, while I perused laboriously 

‘that long string of abstract subjects, which follow in 
endless sequence, I recollected the equally meaningless and 
strange lines of the Sicilian poet :— 

“T am humble and proud; valiant, cowardly and 
courageous ; bold, daring and timorous; I am foolish and 
wise—sad, gay, and joyous;—generous, avaricious, and 


suspicious ;—courteous, boorish, and jealous; ... Iam poor, 
rich and indigent; I am healthy and ill; young and old, 
oppressed, and very often calm.” ... . 


These are the lines of Ruggieso Pugliese,’ but it is 
evident that the style is the same as that of Emanuele’s 
Hebrew verses. 

Ruggiero Pugliese lays claim to the same qualities as 





' Emanuele takes this expression from Job xxxi. 36. 
* This expression is also found in the Bible, Jeremiah xl. 4 ; and Genesis 
xliv. 21. 


3 “Umile sono, ed orgolglioso :—prode, e vile e coragioso :—franco e 
sicuro e pauroso ; e sono folle e sagio,—e dolente e allegro e gioioso :— 
largo, e scarso e dubitoso :—cortese, e villano e invidioso—..... Povero 
e rico e disasciato—sono, e fermo e malato:—giovane e veechio, ed 
agravato—e sano spessamente. ...” Compare this poem in the collection 
of D’Ancona and Comparetti : “ Le antiche rime volgari secondo la lezione 
del Cod. Vat, 3793, Vol. L, No. 60.” 
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Emanuele, and introduces into his poem the same foolish 
contradictions and identic artificial contrasts. 

The two poets only differ in this fact, that while Ema- 
nuele writes in this strain only now and then, Ruggiero 
never changes it throughout the poem. 

“T am merry,” sings Emanuele, “and joyous; I ama 
pious and a perfect man ; I am cruel, and bloodthirsty ; Iam 
rich, and shameless; exquisite and delicious; a thief, and 
an assassin, gentle and greedy; I am a rogue and an op- 
pressor, a deceiver and a liar; I am old and burdened with 
years, rich and poor ; I am a disciple and a teacher; I am 
appreciated and despised.” 

I could continue to quote similar passages, but I consider 
that these are sufficient to show that an analogy exists be- 
tween the two poets. Is this analogy merely accidental or did 
Emanuele really imitate the verses of Ruggiero Pugliese ? 

The resemblance pointed out just now might cer- 
tainly induce us to believe that the second hypothesis is 
correct, but, on the other hand, arguments of far greater 
importance weigh against this conclusion. 

The two poets have in common the strangeness, the 
dulnesses, I should say, of their conceptions; neither of 
them describes ordinary events, or gives vent to his natural 
feelings; their poetry is entirely composed of empty words 
and of artifices. This is their chief point of resemblance ; 
but even this can be easily explained. It has often occurred 
to men to be moved by the same stimulus to accomplish 
great works of similar nature, or that both have fallen into 
the same error in endeavouring to render their works 
attractive. But this phenomenon is not invariably due 
to chance only ; external conditions have always a certain 
influence. 

Now, to return to our two poets, we find that Ruggiero 
Pugliese follows the fashion of his times and gives us 
in his poems the artificiality and mannerism common to 
writers of his day. Emanuele was also educated in the 
Provencal school, and was especially influenced by its 
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Hebrew representatives, into whose writings mannerism 
and artificiality had in the lapse of time crept; he there- 
fore reproduces in his poetry the grotesqueness of Rug- 
giero’s poem, if indeed it does not entirely pervade it. 

It is not possible to deny that Emanuele may have been 
acquainted with Ruggiero’s poems, but the analogy can 
be explained without this admission. The one is the slave 
of a school which dominated the world of culture; the 
other, although living later and belonging to another class 
of poets, feels its influence nevertheless. This fact 
certainly accounts for the similarity of style, common love 
for the unusual and the artificial, for contrasts and play 
of words. 

Otherwise Ruggiero Pugliese offers us in his insipid stanzas 
asong to his lady. Being a faithful imitator of the Provengal 
‘ school, like his contemporaries of Frederick II.’s Court, he 
sings of vague love, aimless, and barren; but he is always 
a lover. Now this is certainly not the case with Emanuele, 
who makes no mention of love in his poem, in which he 
treats of every other subject. 

It is the method common to both poets, of claiming a 
great number of moral virtues and defects, that has led 
us to suppose that Emanuele imitated Ruggiero. But the 
Sicilian poet’s extravagance is only the result of his intense 
affection for his lady, while Emanuele’s constant self- 
glorification is merely a poetical deceit. He does not 
intend to exalt his own virtues when he puts his hand to 
the lyre. The Prince, his patron, was full of enthusiasm for 
some lines on the months of the year,’ and remembered 
having seen a Christian poem, which described “all the 
arts, the countries, the kingdoms, the languages, and the 
sciences.” He wished to see such a poem produced by a 
Jew, and he therefore appealed to Emanuele, who readily 
complied with his wish.? Therefore there can be no 


' Comp. the first part of the Ninth Mecama, which I have already 


quoted (p. 70). 
2 Comp. the short introduction to his poem (p. 74). 
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further doubt that Emanuele did not copy the poetry 
of Ruggiero Pugliese, however, naturally the hypothesis 
may have arisen. 

Let us therefore leave off studying the style, which so 
resembles that of the Sicilian poet, and let us take, as a 
starting-point for our investigations, the theme of the 
poem which he imitated. As a result, we shall have to 
examine one of those encyclopedic compilations, which, 
under the title of Breviaire d Amour, or Tesoro, or Image 
du Monde, were popular in the Middle Ages amongst 
scholars. 

We have quoted above some works of this kind composed 
by Jews, and we are not surprised to learn that Ema- 
nuele also should have imitated them. His extravagant 
fancy found in such an imitation ample scope to expand 
freely, and to use grotesque rhymes and _ ill-connected 
words. 

But what work, then, served Emanuele for a model ? It is 
well-known that many encyclopedias circulated freely among 
the cultured classes during the Middle Ages. Emanuele, 
however, facilitated the task of reviewers by remarking 
that the work which he imitated was written in verse, 
and for my own part I firmly believe that I am right in 
asserting that the central idea of the Hebrew poem is to be 
found in the Trésor of Peire de Corbiac. 

This poet was born in Corbiac, of a poor family, and 
flourished in the first half of the thirteenth century. He 
is celebrated chiefly for his Trésor,! a poetical composition 
of 840 Alexandrines. This would be the work which, 
according to some critics, inspired Brunetto  Latini 
to write his Zesoretto. Corbiac’s poem is of a didactic 
and encyclopedic nature, and affords the author an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his own scientific knowledge, or, 
better still, of defining the range of learning attained at 
that period. 








' Comp. Le Trésor de Peire de Corbiac, published by Dr. Sachs, Branden- 


burg, 1859. 
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Pietro de Corbiac commences his poem by invoking the 
name of Jesus Christ, and praying for heaven’s help in his 
work, and having said a few words concerning his own 
condition, he enters at once upon his theme. 

He tells, first of all, of the mysteries of creation, and of 
the most salient facts of the Old and of the New Testa- 
ments. This narrative, being somewhat prolix, occupies 
547 lines—two-thirds, that is, of the whole poem. 

Having devoted so much space to the historical portion 
of his work, the poet declares that he does not consider 
that which is to follow of less importance ; thereupon he 
sings of the seven liberal arts. 

He knows them all perfectly and can give a valuable 
exposition of each in succession. But this does not suffice ; 
he also knows medicine and surgery, necromancy and 

‘mythology, the greatest exploits of the Greeks and Romans, 
of the French and English. 

Such is the principal theme of the simple, unelaborate 
poem of Peire de Corbiac. The similarity of subject and 
style, which I have pointed out, is sufficient to convince 
the reader that Peire’s poem may well have served as a 
model to Emanuele. 

The multiplicity of subjects which he treats, the num- 
ber of problems which he expounds, and the numerous 
historical facts concerning the different peoples and the 
various countries which he states, may have been included 
in the arts and sciences, the languages and countries, which 
Emanuele admired in the poem, which he may have imi- 
tated. But since similar details appear also in other poems 
of the same kind, let: us examine more minutely the basis 
on which our belief in the intimate connection between the 
two poets rests. 

In the first place there is nothing to disprove the possi- 
bility, that Emanuele may have imitated Corbiac’s poem. 
Since it was written about the year 1225, in France, the 
work could certainly have been known in Italy eighty 
years afterwards ; this is all the more probable, when we 
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remember the zeal with which such works were studied at 
that time. 

The fact that Emanuele must have been acquainted with 
a foreign language, if he really imitated Pietro di Corbiac, 
need not cast a doubt upon the truth of my assertion; for 
here it can hardly be the question of a foreign language. 
Indeed, although the Divina Comedia was written in Italian, 
all the Romance languages were so widely known, that any 
one occupied, like Emanuele, in writing poetry, must. have 
known Provengal, the language, in fact, used by the earlier 
poets. Likewise he whose critical faculty is biased by 
strenuous orthodoxy may consider it strange that Emanuele, 
being so religious, should have been induced to imitate 
a work, which commences with an invocation to Jesus 
and Mary, and with an assertion of his allegiance to 
the doctrine of the Trinity... But such reasoning could 
only result from ignorance of Emanuele’s religious 
spirit, which was entirely free from intolerance and 
fanaticism. If then we cannot question the possibility 
that Emanuele may have imitated Pietro di Corbiac, let us 
see what are the points of resemblance between the two 
poets. 

Pietro di Corbiae prepares to sing because he wishes to 
explain his condition to the wise ; he wishes to tell them, 
that although poor in worldly goods he is richer than they, 
who have money and castles, because he possesses a Treasure 
richer than silver and gold. 





' Thus the Zesoro of Pietro di Corbiac begins:— 


Verse 1. “El nom de Jesu Crist qu’es nostre salvamens. 
Verse 2. ‘De Santa Maria, don el pris naissemens 
Verse 38. “Jeu ai ferma cresenza e sai sertanamens, 


Verse 39. ‘Qu’ el sanz pair’ e’l sanz filz e’] sanz espiramens 

Verse 40. “ Aquestas tres personas son us Dieus solamens.” 

Line 1. To “The name of Jesus Christ our Saviour, 

Line 2. “of holy Mary, who gave birth to him 

Line 38. “I believe with a perfect faith and know for paoreren 

Line 39. “That the Holy Father, the Holy Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
Line 40 “the three perrons, are only one God.” 
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Verse 6. “ Farai saber als savis c’om sui de sen manens. 
Verse 11. “ Non cuges per tot so qu’en ane malemens 
“tals pot aver mils marcs, no | vai tan ricamens . . 

Verse 20. “ Jeu son pros e gaillarz e viv rics e manens. 

“ Qu’eu m’ai un ric tesaur amassat maltraens 
“ qu’es plus pretios, pus cars e pus valens 
“que peiras pretiozas ni fis aurs ni argens.” . 

We find similar lines in Ewanuele’s poem. He wishes to 
make his character known to the latest posterity, and to 
the most distant peoples, because “ he has a larger portion 
than his brothers,’ because bis glory rests in leaving behind 
him a great name. 

Continuing to speak of his Tesoro, Peire de Corbiac 
exclaims that nobody will have the power to rob him of it; 
in truth, during his life-time he will not lose it, nor will 
death lessen its worth, but its glory will always increase. 

Verse 26. “Ni non lo perdrai vivs, neis can serai morens—ni ja 
non mermara, anz er tos temps creissens.”* 

Well, these verses can but remind us of those of 
Emanuele in which he laments the necessity of forgetting 
everything on the day of his death. 

Pietro di Corbiac rejoices in the thought that his 
Tesoro will endure to the last moment of his life, and that 
it will even increase in worth. But such a thought made 
quite a different impression on Emanuele, who exclaims :— 

“T regretted the arrival of my death 

“since I would die like any fool. 

“ And what profit shall I have from my wisdom 
“which I shall forget on the day of my death 

“ during my long sleep within the tomb ;” 


and these words, which everybody could think inspired by 








' Verse 6. “I will make known to the wise how rich Iam. . . 
Verse 11. “ Do not think that I am not well off ; 
“he who possesses a thousand marks may not be as rich as I... 
Verse 20. “I am valiant and strong, rich and wealthy .. . 
“ Because I have amassed a rich treasure with difficulty, 
‘which is more precious, more valuable, more prized 
“than precious stones set in gold and silver. 
* This expression is taken from Genesis xlviii. 22. 
® Verse 26. “I shall not lose it living, nor even when I die, 
Nor will it ever diminish.-but it will increase with time. 
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a profound ascetism, remind me of the most bold verses of 
the vagrant “ Goliardi.” 

But how much more resemblance there is between 
Emanuele and Peire de Corbiac in their exposition of the 
principal theme of their poem than in the passages above 


quoted. 

Peire de Corbiac, wishing to re!ate to us the story of 
the Old and of the New Testament, and the history of the 
treeks and of the Romans, or wishing to expound some 
principles of astronomy, or some rules of prosody, contrives 
to tell us all that he knows, This plan is exactly followed 
by Emanuele, so that it is no longer possible to deny the 
derivation of one poem from the other. 


Here are some lines of the Provengal poet :— 


549. “ En totas las vii. ars soi assatz conoissens 

“Per Gramatica sai parlar latinamens 

“declinar e costruire e far derivamens . . . 
554. “ Per Dialetica sai arrazonablemens 

‘“‘a pauzar e respondre e falsar argumens . . . 
558. “Per Retorica sai per bels affaitamens 

‘“‘colorar mas paraulas e dir adautamens . . . 
564. “De Ley ni de Decretz n’ai apres anc granmens. . . 
568. ‘ De Muzica sai jeu tot aondozamens. . . . 
583. “ D’Arismetica sai totz los acordamens 

‘“ E sai de las figuras cal comte son rendens. . . . 


” 


590. “ De Geometria sai tan dels mezuramens . 
“e sai proar triangle e quadrangl’ eissamens ' 





1 549, “I am very well versed in the seven arts. 
“ As regards grammar, I can speak correctly, 
“ Decline, construe and make derivations, 
554. “In Dialectics I can reason logically. 
“T can answer and defeat arguments. 
558. “In Rhetoric I know how by beautiful embellishments, 
“To colour my words, and to speak agreeably. . .’ 
564. “In jurisprudence I have also learned very much.” 
568. “Of music I know so much.. . 
583. ‘Of Arithmetic I know all the rules 
“ And how to solve mathematical problems. . . 
590. “ Of Geometry I know all the measurements 
* And I know how to prove a triangle and a quadrangle equal. 


’ 
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598. “ D’Astronomia sui tant bos clers eissamens 

qu’eu sai ben con tarneia lo sels e'l firmamens. . . 
726. ‘ De Fisica sai ieu aissi sometamens. . . . 
732. “ De Sirurgia no sai ni vuelh sos feramens. . . . 
734. “ De Nigromancia apris totz los encantamens. . . 
Then he knows the history of the Greeks, and of Troy, 

of Thebes, Rome, France, England, ete. 

750. ‘ Faulas d’auctors sai ieu a miliers et a cens. 
824. “ Jeu sai chansos, e notas e vers bons e valens 

pastorelas apres amorosas plazens. . . .” ? 


All these liberal arts and sciences, of which the Provengal 
poet speaks, form only a part of his intellectual endow- 
ments. Emanuele wishes to appear equally omniscient. 
Thus, when he is only speaking on subjects treated by the 
Christian poet, he yet poses as a scholar in all the various 
branches of learning. 

He calls himself a “a magician and a seer, a versifier 
and a poet,” “I ama diviner and a naturalist,” he sings, 
“a theologian. I am a prince and a father of song. I am 
expert in matter and in the accidents of matter — in 
radiating lines, both in the circle and in the hemisphere. 
I understand the sciences, I know the planets, the stars 
and other celestial bodies. I am learned in geometry. 
I have a knowledge of nature, of the circle and of the 
quadrilateral figure, of prophecy and of dreams I am 
a logician, well versed in syllogisms and inferences, in 
demonstrations and in accidents. I am an expert sophist, 
I understand rain, earthquakes, and clouds. I understand 
poetry. I am acquainted with the mysteries of the Bible, 
with the Mishnah and the Gemarrah, with the principles 
of Sifri and Sifra.” 

1598. “In Astronomy Tam likewise such a good scholar 

“ That I know as well as the eagle the skies and the heavens... 


726. “Of medicine I know all the branches. 


732. “Of Surgery I do not know, nor do I wish to know, its 
cruelties. 








734. “Of Necromancy I have learned all its magic. 
2750 “The fables of avthors I know in their thousands and 
hundreds, 
824, “I know songs, harmony, and good verses, 
Pastorals, and pleasing love-songs, . ° 
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It is evident, that Emanuele very much _ resembles 
Peire de Corbiac, not only in claiming a knowledge of all 
the sciences, but also in his manner of treating them. 

In fact, not to compare the literary art, which they 
each manifested in a different degree, we find that the 
chief difference lies in the fact that Emanuele treats of 
Jewish as well as of secular subjects. Moreover, Peire 
de Corbiac enlarges very often upon the minutize of each 
science, and especially of Music and Astronomy ; 
Emanuele, on the contrary, only enumerates them; if he 
ever enters into details, he does so without order, pro- 
miscuously, as it enters in his head. Another point which 
helps to prove that Emanuele imitated the Provengal 
poet, is found in their similar way of treating man’s moral 
qualities. 

When Peire de Corbiac discusses astronomy, he dwells 
at length on the influence exercised by the planets on the 


fortune and character of man. Saturn for example : 
(619) “qu’ es sobrans mals e frey descrezens .. . . 
. nos fa perezos, nuaillos e poignens, 


fremiros e escars, e malvaz e tenens.” ! 
Wise and cunning Jupiter makes us 
(G21) 5a te enveios, despensans e metens 


cobedezos d’onor e seignoreiamens.” ? 
Mars, the bold and proud planet, makes us irascible. 


Venus is 
(CE Se iui amorosa, alegra e jauzens 
genta, clara e blanca, humils e patz fazens.” * 
Mercury, the swift messenger, 


(662) “es bons ab los benignes e mals ab los nosens 


cest nos fas viassiers e leugieus e burdens . . .” 4 





1 (619) ‘“ Who controls evil and unbelievers, 
. makes us lazy, torpid and lethargic, 
Timid and avaricious, cowardly and grasping.” 


2 (627) “. . . . envious, prefligate and generous 
Covetous of honour ard majesty.” 
3 (649) “. . . gentle, bright and joyous, 
pleasant, gay and pure, modest and peace-loving.” 
4 (662) “. . . is good to the virtuous and cruel to the wicked 


and makes us nimble, frivolous, and playful.” 
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Emanuele, who does not enlarge on the sciences which 
he mentions, does not touch upon the theory of the influ- 
ence of planets; but, exaggerating Peire’s manner of 
claiming to possess the knowledge of all the sciences 
described in his poem, he declares that he also is endowed 
with all good and bad moral qualities. 

Peire de Corbiac is only guilty of this weakness once, 
towards the end of the peem, when he writes :— 


1 (828) Ni tenc los fols e Is savis, a cascu soi plazens ; 
E m sai guarar d’enuitz e de deschauzimens 
Ab totz me sai aidar, cavayer e sirvens. 


Ab fols passi com puesc, ab savis saviamens. 


The Jewish poet makes a habit of this self-glorification 
all through his poem, and particularly in those strange 
lines which I quoted when comparing him to Ruggiero 
Pugliese, or in the following, which are very similar :— 

“For the foolish, I am foolish; for the perverse, I am 
perverse ; for the impious, am impious. . . . . Iam 
cunning and intelligent; I am formidable and terrible ;? I 
have glory and majesty ; 1 am calm on the day of misfor- 
tune. . . . . I wage war, and I make peace; I am 
both thief and truthful; I am compassionate to the merciful 
and cruel to the wicked.” 

Several of these expressions are, no doubt, taken from 
the Bible; but the main idea, that pretension, I mean, to 
so many different moral qualities, is due to the influence of 
the Provengal poet. 

The idea, for example, on which Emanuele insists, of 
being foolish with the foolish or good with the good, 





1 (828.) “I associate with the foolish and the wise, and am pleasing to 
each one ; 


I know how to keep myself from rivalry and from rude- 
Oe see as 


I know how to help myself with all, rich and poor. 
With’ the foolish I pass as possible ; with the wise as wise.” 
* Comp. Habakkuk i. 7. 
VOL. VII. 3B 
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although it is certainly found in the Bible,’ is also the text 
supplied by Peire de Corbiac. 

Emanuele dves not appear to imitate when he gives a 
catalogue of the countries which he has visited, of the 
languages which he has learned, and of the crafts which he 
has practised. The list of countries could have a counter- 
part in the historical portion of Corbiac’s poem, where he 
mentions confusedly the names of many countries, peoples, 
and kings. This analogy is perhaps too forced to be ad- 
mitted. Further, as to the languages and crafts, we do not 
find any traces of their enumeration in the work of Peire . 
de Corbiac. 

These facts, however, do not detract from the truth of 
my assertion. 

Because Emanuele has imitated, as I firmly believe, the 
work of Peire de Corbiac, he need not have made a servile 
copy of each part. 

I have already had occasion to note, that although occa- 
sionally Emanuele degenerates from an imitator into a 
genuine plagiarist, sometimes he achieves original work. 

Thus in the work we are now studying, we find that 
Emanuele, attracted by Corbiac’s Tresor, wished to imitate 
it. Being, however, also influenced by other Tresors, and 
carried away by his unbridled imagination, he merely took 
the central idea from Peire de Corbiac, and enlarging upon 
it, gave to his work the impress of his own individuality. 

It, therefore, cannot be doubted that the work is partly 
an imitation; unfortunately, however, that portion which is 
entirely original, does not increase the value and beauty of 
the whole poem. 

Peire de Corbiac, in his Tresor, follows the prevailing 
custom of collecting in a book of small dimensions, all the 
fragments of human knowledge, which the barbarous 





' Compare Psalms xviii. 26 and 2 Samuel xxii. 26: “With the merciful 
thou shalt show thyself merciful, and with the upright man thou shalt 
show thyself upright ; With the pure thou shalt show thyself pure, and 
with the froward thou shalt show thyself froward.” 
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Middle Ages had not destroyed, and concentrates in his 800 
lines, all the ideas which were then current concerning 
God, nature and man. 

Ignoring the fact that Peire claims the knowledge of all 
the subjects which he treats, and also the poverty of his 
poetry, we must admit that all is narrated with a certain 
method, and that his task of acquainting us with the 
condition of Science in his age is fully accomplished. 

Can as much be said of Emanuele? Certainly not. For 
in the first place we seek in vain a purpose in his poem, 
which, as in Corbiac’s work, may justify the chaos of sub- 
jects so diverse, and whether we examine Emanuele’s poem 
from the Jewish or from the Christian point of view, or 
from both at the same time, the same lack of purpose is 
noticeable. 

Certainly Emanuele’s exaggerated and chaotic catalogue 
of sciences and doctrines is no index to the learning of his 
age, neither does it appear to be a didactic poem, although 
it contains an enumeration of all the good and bad moral 
qualities; and still less does the foolish catalogue of arts 
and crafts give us any information. But to continue. I 
have quoted above some of Emanuele’s lines, but they 
do not run in this sequence in the poem _ itself. 
I have been forced to gather them here and there, almost 
invariably in places where I least expected to light upon 
them, for all is confusion in the poem; it is merely an 
entangled mingling of adjectives, an intricate labyrinth of 
substantives. Thus while Emanuele is intent on displaying 
his scientific knowledge, he suddenly changes his theme to 
a list of moral qualities, which he as suddenly deserts 
to enumerate the crafts which he exercises; then a 
list follows of virtues and sciences, introduced promiscu- 
ously and interspersed with alien subjects, according as 
caprice dictates, or as the rhyme requires. 

Thus all the second part of the ninth mecama is merely 
a disorderly catalogue, reminding us of the worst passages 
of Emanuele’s twenty-seventh mecama, which is intended 
3B 2 





pot, 
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as an imitation of Dante, but is sometimes a long and 
superficial catalogue of persons met with in hell and in 
paradise, whose vices and virtues he speaks of in an 
annoying and exaggerated strain. 

Very likely Emanuele wished to testif'y once again to his 
great knowledge of Hebrew, and it must be admitted that 
so far he was successful. But certainly Emanuele’s ninth 
mecama does not give us a very high idea of his poetic 
sense, or of his artistic talents; and to his laurel wreath 
will not be added one single leaf by this endless string of dis- 
jointed words and tedious rhymes, which follow one the 
other like a long procession of monks in the uniformity and 
monotony of their weary tramp. 

Gustavo SACERDOTE. 

Berlin, December, 1894. 
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CORRECTIONS AND NOTES TO AGADATH 
SHIR HASHIRIM. 


In the corrections and notes to the text of the Agadath Shir 
Hashirim, which has appeared in this Review (Vol. VI., pp. 673- 
697, and Vol. VII. pp. 145-163), frequent use was made of the 
following works, which therefore it will be convenient to quote 
by initials. They are:— 

1. MS. De Rossi (in Parma), No. 626, the first five leaves of 
which contain fragments of our text which have been copied for 
me by M. Alberto Orvieto, the present Rabbi of Parma. The 
variations which this MS. offers are marked with F. 

2. The Valkut Shimoni, who in his compilations to the Song 
of Songs often made use of the Agadath Shir Hashirim. That 
this Valkut does not always refer to the editions was already 
recognised by R. Meir Benveniste in his NOX Nx. I shall quote 
this Valkut with the initials YS., giving, when referring to Shir 
Hashirim, the uumber of the paragraph and the page (of the 
Frankfort edition). Of course, all these references refer to the 
second part. To references to other parts of this Yalkut the 
numbers I. or II. will be added, the former including the whole of 
the Pentateuch, the latter extending over the Prophets and the 
Hagiographa. 

3 Yalkut Machiri, of which we have now the Yalkut on 
Isaiah —YM.Is., printed by Mr. J. Spira (Berlin, 1894); the Valkut 
Machiri on the Minor Prophets (MS. in the British Museum 
Harl., 5705) —- YM.MP., and the Valkut on Psalms (Oxford 
MS., Cat. Neubauer, 167) = YM.Ps. 

4. The Midrash Haggadol to the Pentateuch, MS. in my pos- 
session — MH. 

5. The Commentary on Song of Songs by R. Moses b. Samuel 
Ibn Tabbon (Lyck, 1874)—MT. In this Commentary passages 
are occasionally given from N¥” ‘2 737 N'wRIZ, which are 
only to be fouud in our Agadath Shir Hashirim. I must, how- 
ever, state that the Oxford MS. of this commentary (Cat. Neub. 
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1278) omits all those passages. They are indeed strange to the 
whole tendency of this philosophic author. 

6. The Midrashim to the Pentateuch, namely, Genesis Rabbah 
=GR., Exodus Rabbah = ER., Leviticus Rabbah = LR., Num- 
bers Rabbah = NR., and Deuteronomy Rabbah=DR. To the 
Shir Hashirim Rabbah, which is also called Midrash Chazitha 
I shall refer with CH., giving always chapter and verse and 
the paragraph within the latter, as in the Wilna edition. 

7. Aboth d’ Rabbi Nathan (ed. Schechter) = ARN. 

8. The Pesikta d’R. Kahana, ed. Buber = Pesikta K. (or PK.), 
and the Pesikta Rabbathi, ed. Friedmann = Pesikta R. (or PR.). 


All the other Midrashim as well as the various tractates of 
the Babylonian and Jerusalemic Talmudim will be quoted with 
their full title. The parallels from MSS. will be given in full; 
with regard to those to be found in printed works, I shall mostly 
confine myself to the mere reference which the reader is expected 
to look up. In my struggle after brevity I also left it to the 
student to supply the references to the quotations from the Scrip- 
tures, as well as to correct them, which can be done easily enough 
by aid of aconcordance and a Bible. On the other hand I spared 
no labour and no trouble to furnish him with ample extracts from 
MSS. and rare prints which either form parallels to the Agadath 
Shir Hashirim, or may in some way throw light on the nature 
and the date of this strange composition. I hope that in many 
cases these parallels will prove helpful towards elucidating our 
corrupt text, though many a riddle still remains. 





L. 1-5. wni3a—3"", R. Moses Tako, in Ozar Nechmad, III. 
74, INN w’AD OEN VY AS JOIN [MD 9 w’AY wD wD 
‘y'p'p DMIOIND apn n"D Hd OWN. Cp. also below, 1. 264. 
See also Mp1 }* The Commentary of R. Eleazar of Worms, 
‘ppp IID RD MWY 3. 

L. 5-15. worw3—nnnn, see CH., III. 11, § 2 and YS., § 980, 
p. 175 a. 

L. 15-17. nonboa—r", YS. ibid. Cp. CH., II. 2, § 2. 

L. 19-18. ’30n7—}7233. See Sifre, 134b. Cp. below. 

L. 20-28. mndwo—x’s. For some parallels see Mishna Vada- 
yim, IIL. 5; Aboth, Il. 17; Pesikta R. 59a; Midrash Mishle 
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(ed. Buber), la. R. Isaak ndind, in his commentary in MS. (Cat. 
Neubauer, No. 343), Sse ayn at min mana xd idx yp’ aw 
odin mse amd 3) enw. 

L. 29-40. ‘i3n—"MN. See GR., LXIV. 8, and LVI. 2. The 
Midrash Haggadol has a passage, 1218 aye 9 na sy nabs 
n’apn wmsaw todo qr mar aad ow na AD AA AD Mind 
DPD OW EM Br AA AD aw AD we pyr dw yd DmTaNd 
230 Toyd ova pony sox ma woN ow omen esp 
mn? 7D ON ° Sew AS 79930) AA OPO. JAH. NN Puen jm 
4393 7D OAD N33 ‘ON Wr. Cp. also GR., XLIII. 8. 

L. 41-50. min>y—nwn. See Midrash Tillim, XXI. ; ep. 
Sukkah, 52a. The passage is corrupt. Perhaps we ought to 
read in ]. 49 }3°8) instead of jm. 

L. 50-54. omy ‘3—nndw x. CH. I. 1, §9 and 11, and also 
. Pesikta R., 58b, seg. See in particular IN8 VY [31 yA Ny 
vow re ‘in pw pwn, after which, as it seemed, followed 
the ninw 'y. See P. Matatyah Delakrut’s Commentary to the 
mK “YY, where we read myy ‘y pu21 na“pnd wb em mow ‘y 
way ents y” pen nya xpbea obi aN ...... sound, 
Cp. Briill’s Jahrb. I. 224. 

L. 55-56. 7”apn>— wn, see below, |. 82. 

L. 57. s1n—wd. See GR., III. 6. Cp. Pesikta R., 118a, 
text and notes. 

L. 58. 13) mn) DNDN. See Chapters of R. Eliezer, III., and 
note 31 of Loria’s Commentary. Cp. ER., XV. 22. 

L. 59-60. pprnvp—omep nv. CH. I. 1, § 10. 

L. 61-77. mmrn—mbyn wow, CHL, ibid. Cp. Synhedrin, 
20d. 

L. 77-81. xan ‘y—orw awdy, see Pesikta R., 99a, and 
Midrash Tillim, LXXXI, and parallels. YS., § 980 in the 
pene nvoy (ed. Constantinople, see Steinschneider’s Catalog. 
Col. 1287). See also commentary to Song of Songs, attributed to 
R. Saadyah. 

L. 82. With regard to the literature about Nyy D'yaY, see 
Zunz’s Gottesdienstliche Vortrage, p. 273 (second ed.), note h, to 
which references there are still to be added: R. Tobyah b. 
Eliezer (see Salfeld p. 137 seg.); Barzilai in his commentary to 
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the 7V¥° 78D, p. 128: WIDOT WALT NNUNT ND NYP. wR 
Sx” MN DIPHN AI NPY naw by mow oyay sn. Cp. ibid., 
p. 307; YM.Is., 253; YM.Ps. (MS.), 74a and 97a, MH. L, 
win, beg. * Swe nioy oway pr a”apnd mow pyay xn 
prdeneds mow oyay p21 and mio ovay, and xDD DYN 9 
in the Beth Talmud, II. 124 (edited by Prof. Dr. Kaufmann.) 
Cp. Epstein in his edition of the Midrash Nwtn, XX VL, note 4. 

L. 82-125, om a7131— nw. In the MH.: Sed mow ops 
m>yna omy ns owd oyd say aia yay nee td) yn 9 33 Ws 
oyna nsdep ovip oder on py DIB omy nex Ads 
Sy Sap my ox Dew pas ody ov ods minay o’NwD 
(7089) DD Ne aNt ndwe wM AM OMEN OMY OMYNY pryn 
Smo nt pon aNN OY OMN MON MIN OMY yor oD 
p23 oan ox nydin peme mp mday on bx oa ney Any mdup 
Doon OMY om ow oon opty. Cp. ann dy2 to 
Num. xi. 6. See also Sifre 68a (1"® NPD'D), especially the note 
of Herr Lector Friedmann : 073 DVD ON wrpw ‘3 5$n “9 »N’D3 
mow ‘yt way maeaoind ean man ped da0 127 yr mdm 
on amet 15) Ads ny 43 32 W933 Sew wp. 

L. 125-157. AD\nI—Now oyaw. See YM.Is., p. 253. MH.: 
no25 ads pray ay ‘a am ody oder sorderd minw ova 
roy nds 39 tbo nop pay way AN mB ‘A YY ‘7 NDS PS 
AMID WwW AW ANI|N ADNYD jax AD oyBN Adwa pran $35 nwo 
mies snw op nao omy nex mds adina Sn aD san an Sew 
ayo baw sy Stan wine ad many oy aban mea ona ona 
oop ae nee nempo ont oan onde ya py aor mda 
IN 82 AOKI AMP PI WY M329 AVA WA ANID AMpY naw 
aa wpa an nn now ‘mn Sora ywa adm mins on minds 
pnd 3 327 Ww AAI pawn Wav pow 5m poada nyaa sion 
yap ‘7D Wwe win ow Syrw. 

L. 157-165. ANian—oyaen. MH.: man and mow mya 
py apn ayn Sw ann nyt mw m2 DID ADDN pp NN 
anv ‘mn ney ‘a nyondy po 29 wp mann mpd omen yewD 
35 snow Ne NIYD UND Monn mOND WD NIwO MoD 
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ppy jn nnd op maw AOD ‘ay nvd> meaar ant oy nN 
mere onwyy on pin jow oy na 2dn wat mt OE 
mam ADS Apr Ay” Adm oy? NON ant MIN D'pIND MiyyD 
nox win Jon AYKN ANDY pew omy nex nds ndina moy 
mean oprn ap on py pom ond ont yn ndy oan. 
YM.Ps. (74a) gives the same passage in the name of w7D, 
agreeing with our text, except the following variations :—l. 159, 
reading m:3ann and omitting mVN; |. 160, nvondp 1pD and 
MB noon; 1. 161, Ny and 3am oN; 1. 162, nN ADD; 
1. 163, oo wsSy oneMy; 11 164 and 165, 25m oD ond on 
MIAN PrN pypy on py. 

L. 165-195. mow—ovay. MHL: ‘n jyydy n2"pnd mow prvaw 
Syqa dpa) 2373) kw3r OF ods on mixay sw ay meme Sy mde pe 
pt) NIP WN NOX OOM WY pORI NI WIN WA TA N32 NN 
PINS WA PID ANP Ow WE TAD 31D POM pty ANN Sys) Iw 
sy prin Seas pew cw pin Sena men ws ayn AM ON AN AN 
wep wy apn Sow ys ena ap IY pe INNOD Ibo DEW 
DoeNA Tew v2¥ DIM pn oN AY pny IH cw wy Sta. YM. 
Ps. (97a): Syt3 xdB) aw) Nw dy n’apmd wpa Mow oway 
(so in the MS.) 93) OND DYN WEA AIT Wwe ITI NA MY Naa 
WON AD 1D 333 NPI RWI NP? * DMD. dy Ninw pdyw 
xdpo xnp2 xi oa vad ‘mn aaa ow 33) NIP? * Rw DD ‘A 
wom Sa sow Sita sep 61935 mbya rede mend ow 
IM Ww A NDI ¢ WAN My ‘A Ow Wad NPI «AD 3 
‘7 NPD WY Ww" NPI * Jw po omdse xa 27 ND NII © 99Bd 
T¥T Np ND RSD ORY A OW AM Np? -25 “nOwD OMe 
nn oy oon xp 9a andw ads ny ‘owt vy oon yn ow 
Mow 310 NPI + yONIT SNA ‘MW NIA [DW ORI NPI «AON ‘A 
NOY ID ANID Ow aa aw onde xp - 595 ‘mn aw 
siny mds sop - yaa $5 by pie siny poe ap. INN ID 
Naw WAX Ww AA NID: Son Sy APN ne Sere So Sy ards 
TIN NII MN Naw Od wD Dow pay sw owOD PIN PR 
4 mondo wx ‘now mondo Sya apo: ‘mp3 WIN Ww. Cp. 
pon bya, ibid. See also ARN., 506 and 5la, as well as 58a 


and 54a (version II.) and notes. 
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L. 195-201. naw—w’nw x5. With regard to these niwy wy 
see Epstein’s admirable essay in the periodical JWOD NNDD 
(pp. 85-89), who, indeed, exhausts the subject. I only add here 
that the MH. to nbwa agrees with the Mechilta, except in the 
now mw, where he adds We OWN YY ‘Nd Ady nw XS 
maby (probably after the Targum of the Song of Songs). In an 
anonymous commentary to ¥’nw’ MS (Cat. Neubauer, 268) n-Ywn 
yo wets os Nds0a NAD A MI! W799 Ty Ndo nid 
pda nbynd ar. Cp. also Won Ws, 152c. YM.Ps., p. 2768, 
gives also this passage of NIWw Wy in the name of Midrash 
w’nw. See also YM.Is., p. 37, for the whole passage. The °X)3 
in the N3N VY is perhaps on account of Moses’ death being 
indicated there, according to the Midrashim. See NR. XIX. 33, 
and Pseud-Jonathan to Num. xxi. 20. See also the Post Scriptum 
at the end of these notes. 

L. 201-203. man3—o wn wy. See CH. 1.1, § 5: bo nobdy Sax 
bd 32, ete. °9D IND IW ‘OOM = CH. I. 2, § 1, 7nd 9 DWH »n, 
ete. 

L. 203-206. win Ww—K"s. See CH. I. 5, § 3. Mechilta, 
346 and parallels. 

L. 206-210. ns»—nnbo: x". See CH. I. 1, § 11. Cp. 
Midrash Agadah, ed. Buber, I., p. 170, which is the nearest 
parallel. 

L. 210-213. 2a5—N’s. The meaning of the passage is not 
clear. At any rate we must insert the word Sew after yn in 1. 
211. See CH. ibid., joopo sim. 

L. 210-224. opn"—j 0. See Tosephtha Sota, VI. 3, and 
commentaries (0°23 nm). Cp. B. T. Sotah 306, and the 
Tosaphoth, beg. YD about the end, and ER. XXIII. 7; YM. 
Ps, 245, from a Midrash: ‘3x59 WOR NY NYY ION AN PD 
ma> 5 pe n’an wor ede naa pny? na'py3 mmx oon 
PR PINT MN po dod voy pox om wwsa nad “Spx pKa 
sondnd pow ono Sew moron wa diva maby 
pnyy ny ayy wd in b’pawa “ow oan pdapo ym nwa 
ADIN 7 AD MN SA NWA av nna on Sy nme 


L. 225-229. ero — pe. CH. I. 2, § 3. 
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L, 229-231. ANNA—N". YS., § 981 (1754), in the name of 
a Midrash. 

L, 231-235, wD—K"s. YS., ibid., R. Tobya b. Eliezer, in 
his commentary to the Song of Songs (MS. Cambridge, Add. 
378): 1290 Jaw *Bd mad nxn mp2 ror Sew name an 
syn by pp mynd ayy mn. Cp. Rashi to this verse. Cp. 
Berachoth, 8b. 

L. 235-236. odm°NIYV—NIN. See Berachoth, 576, and Tan- 
chuma, npin, § 20. 

L. 237. yrn—N". The blank is in the MS. Perhaps he 
alludes to the proximity of Israel with the }1N. 

L. 237-240. OnvYm=N'. YS., tbid., but shortened. 

L. 240-248. s37—o'a1D 5. YS. ibid., in the name of a 
Midrash. The 87 in 1. 243-4 ("1719 Sow 419, etc.) suggests 
the reading 77. Cp. R. Eleasar of Worms in the Nprn }" to this 
verse: M9 pind JT M2 MP PD PNT OAw >. 

L. 248-251. pu I—dxw, Mishneh Abodah Zarah, II. 5, ete. 
See CH. to this part of the verse and parallels, 

L. 251-260. xinw AD—'D Ns. YS., ibid. (end of p. 1756 and 
begin. of 175c). Some of these explanations in CH., ibid., § 3. 

L. 260, 261, aM20—ND NW. YS., ibid., Ch. 1. 3, § 2, after 
which our text is to be corrected. 

L. 261-263, Dp’ H—»NNDIT ‘9. See Jonathan to 1 Kings xviii. 
16, 9p). Cp. Berachoth, 10b. Perhaps this was also one of the 
various Derashoth of the words pn bx. The last five words in 
1. 263 seem to be a clerical error. 

L. 265-270. wy—x’s. YS. ibid., shortened. Cp. the p15 
wwe 9 (in Jellinek’s Beth Hamidrash, V., pp. 112,113), where 
this mw75, as well as the preceding one of R. *8ND15, are to be 
found in a much enlarged form. In the D°X719N) ONIN "DIN (MS. 
Oxford Cat., Neubauer, No. 2199), I., 1404, we read :—w77103) 
maiwns py’ DSA AWD 3 AWY 73) APIA KpPIN im NU) oO" nw 
pon oy 4D Npin 9 worn maw> psnA Wormw> OYeNd Yan 
sox 17 Seow NII Inyo Sor pind 1d wera ‘PIM NBII 
— Snnow way wrtns Nin 7D) NPIN | NID an Ar yy 
apn on paw Pow ANd in mw randy ‘ow yd 
AWD VWIAY JIND INNYSO Jaw AB’ Dp Ty by ww snd nS 7 WN 
93 Ww inw monn $x pny yon Jord mma AOI mix 
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ny ane y3) Sew mpsy par mpnady od moyy pany oN 
apy> peswa pny*a. Cp. Steinschneider, Ozar Nechmad II. 31, 
MS. Cambridge, Add. 394, in the Commentary to the yw 118 
(Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der Synagogalen Poesie, p. 103):— 
43) nwo wone oven Sem so oA ny 191 4 NPIN 4 
}2) 748 minsyd Sew Nwsy 73 poan DIN 992 Ww P’mMy. “Aw 
wy Sw mM AY 497 pews pny’. MH. IV.: ‘or vRD 4 
xox qin wee nan pS nw naa EN nM opty Sy inn aw 
N17 D1 BID BW oda ADD Thin orpyrydey jn Sax + om 279 
AVN AT Oty Se inw todo yD73 wD A AN NM ‘PIN 
by MON Ar wy AOWY Miosy NX ALD Ap ’aw NN. “DHX 79201 
2 MSY AAD Niwyyo DIN Niwosy NX Wad Ninw’ OW > v’ 
nen men orsdnby pordepd nen osow> mnyo qo: ew mipxyo 
FD miosy rds ox ‘DIN? AAA AMD AY by wine nm mp. 

L, 270-273. mn—x’s. YS. ibid., offering better readings. 

L. 273-282.  wp>n—x’s, meaning obscure. See Midrash 
Tillim, CXVI. 3, with regard to nv2>9 and Midrash Mishle, 
XXX. 27. 

L. 283-288. mwobhy—x"s. See YS., ibid.; CH., ibid., about 
the end of the paragraph, 17°WN’ 9 ‘BD (as above), p. 113. 

L, 289-294. Anyo— Dvn. YS., ibid. at the end of § 981. 

L. 294-298. Ayi—x". YS. § 982. See also CH., I. 3, § 3. 

L. 298-310. mon S:s$—wan. See YS., ibid. This passage, 
or part of it, is quoted from the w’ny wi by the following 
authors: Nachmanides in his >on "we (ep. his commentary to 
Genesis i. 3; R. Simon Duran in his Magen Aboth (Leghorn, 
1785), 886, and in the commentary to the Song of Songs, attri- 
buted to Nachmanides (supposed to belong to R. Azriel) I. 3. 
Cp. R. Menachem of Recanati’s Commentary to the Pentateuch 
(Venice, 1523), p. 415, as 139M139 WON). R. Bachaye b. Asher, 
in mppn >, s. v. 3515, has also a parallel in the name of the 
Chapters of R. Eliezer. MT., p. 9a and 6, 83% 737 MWR 
maar an bx won yon wean. = M.H.: pa y2 onde yon 
porper aw pay ya tytn ads won qbpn oan ow a Oye 
nw nw Wy p\pIAY OWDI INN WRDI wad -y’2» wp r sand 
D23129 72 PRD JD Op bw nrnw AWwY yD JD DIIND by 
pmne wx Mw pAY TTD ‘Ow ANA 9 JIA NI MNT PM 
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YIN ‘DIN "A Way NIN ADD) * ya Y¥oNDZONA yy 7D pSpqwd 
Dns maw mix yaw dq ‘ow mA OND py Ib AIw MRD 
won tbr non Sada any ona py maw nino won tbnD ‘ow 
ynnnd xox pRyy pe mvNa ‘oD nop 52) mw mNDd. See 
also Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash, III, 194, and Horowitz, npD1n 
to the Beth Talmud,1. Cp. GR., XV. 5, and xn, c. II. 

L. 310-319. 4021—795. YS., ibid., 176d. CH. to this part 
of the verse, § 2. 

L. 319-338. ont WW—j31. See Pesikta R., 1026 and 103a 
and 6 and parallels. Our text seems to be a combination of the 
view of R. Levi and that of R. Jochanan R. Joshua b. Levi, and 
R. Eleasar (PMI wn) PRIA = M3). See also Sifre, 135a and 
1426. The words from O’yNIA—NoK (1. 337, 338) ought perhaps 
to be placed after the word O°, inl. 344. YM.MP. 172a: mea9 
ona an by dan oy) wd DNA NON. Cp. Raimundos, 
Pugio Fidei, 848 (or 661), the same passage from w) 9’3. 

L. 338-340. Ddyxra—x’s. YS., ibid. 

L. 340, 341. wp—x"s, urging 75929. 

L. 341-344. O'—N"s. Meaning obscure. I can only guess 
that we have here some corrupt translation of Jonathan to 
Ezekiel xxxix. 11. 

L. 344-350. ‘JNN—W3192. See YS., ibid., shortened. CH., 
ibid., on this part of the verse. Perhaps we should insert before 
wWRwD (1. 345) the words 8&7. The first NW77 would then be 
that the patriarchs are to be preferred to Noah, etc. See also 
ER., VI. 4. 

L. 351-352. panx—ypwin. There can hardly be any doubt 
that the sentence refers to R. Akiba. See Jerushalmi Sotah, 21a, 
and Lament. Rabbah III. (letter 0). Perhaps this 9 ‘3 is 
identical with ‘D130 yw’. In passing the following from the 
D’NNON OWINA 'DIn, III., p. 40d, yb Nw mA YDTIN yer 
NIWWYI BIINI WLITD APY Ww NMI POO Pry ‘ba KMD 
JN SIN DA’yyast pod ON N73, ete., ep. Midrash Mishle, 
XI. 1, and parallels. 

L. 352-355. 12—N"s. F., jnw moan °°: Wi Naw: x's 
43) neo mdbye mb xb why pow. YS., ibid. MT. 8a, from 
the 739 mwxra. See Temura,l6a, Beth Hammidrash I. 1235. 
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L. 356-361. Y—N". OF ‘wo nyes Seow x" 
moe ayay ons ya 097 Rdw wim mend pap maw 
Sxipwarneyposin ont Sar See or opiys ya 
yon Seny mn ar pany own nwo ara ar po 9b 49 495. 

L. 361-364. wam—N". F., ery ya an ar OYS., ébid., 
MT., tbid., who reads wD) (instead of wp), see in the 0)°d, 
beginning NS’ HD the phrase whp nt2 Wy END. Cp. also Beth 
Hammidrash, V.97. Cp. M38 339 IL. 18a, y’9 Sy xe 131 
a ma be wan voy oe. 

L. 365-371, jowon—mNY. F., NN¥ TDN MAR bwn 
nos ‘nD AMS (1. myoND) Mond ANNAN yonnn mn 
Soma ayy aimed mort xby oes woe nowt xd wayne 
‘ym ‘pa we ovine nrowd «mea mynd cm mono 1d om 
wT IMIIN 3 WN OND. YS., ibid. See CH., I. 5, § 1, and 


I. 6, § 3. 
L. 371-375. 4O023—N". F., ows pony yas Sew NT 
mows voy mA ce mop ja x7 *++---p¥a o2531. See YS. 


ibid. (on *28 ANY). The passage is also cited in MS. Oxford 
(Cat. Neubauer, No. 268), p. 2676. 

L. 375-379. my¥D—N"s. F., oo onKw wp tome x7 
Sax a xox tp ‘Sax on omiys Dy pina (nw?) poow one 
777) I39NI DIDI DIN (Nv) pbow ony ap. See CH. ibid. to 
these words. 

L, 379-385. ANIND—N"s. F., DNA nnd 4D AM Pa ee x's 
mann soy ore ps nt Saw qs dio we idan opin nx 
seein ma impr xd) Sn opp avn aa Siy amie pm 
prsy ide ee pap ov xd aw mivyon Sop pan yD RMT PRL, 
etc. YM., p. 113. Cp. for the last lines ARN., 354, I. and 
notes. 

L. 387-392. ov—92. F., one pao apy Sw pwrnsm x's 
sesees np wd woN orpon yow Sytan po bee 99 DIM pw 
yx nds Sp oat nds ods ymnopx ny myo won oy pawn 
‘Ta MN 3908. See R. Menachem of Recanati’s commentary on 
the Pentateuch, p. 262, where this passage is quoted from the 
w'nw wan, reading: Myvi Ndx yr Aa’pn pe ‘on Sewers 
MUO WONT OY PBN sbnd a’nbn np ‘90> ma"pn ‘yoy 
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crvby ov ditan me aime xd Sp rat de mds pnDer pee 
seeeee 7) MH., V. 8¥19 AN OYA OWRD > np mw Sx ‘mn oR 
sine ynay own wp ede ye map pe pron Swe tora 
ben iden om ypim oyn ean 55 me np nwnd ‘ow na”pn 
pipmen oy *> men an var tm yd voy tow on wa qb0d 
pew poor jay ovvin $s mse ways xdx Spo imapasx pay mn 
oy S33 1 oY. Perhaps we should read D'WO7 instead of 
pipnon. See Aruch, s. v. {VO, 2. 

L. 392-397. nbysa—nw. F., mn xd 90093 ND ON 92 NT 
IM OMapa saw wd DvaMD ym OM pams nvnd owe 
seseee piows Sy nb maw omen ovnnd pams nynd Sew 
mdi 33033 pw way ow Se armada ---- ‘axe bw aniabnbd 
The passage is very corrupt. See Mechilta, 61 a 6b and parallels, 
and also Seder Olam, ec. XXX. MH., n has: md yar xd 
masnd why nawa + ewan ony nova ev nvm nv2dn5 yn poxyd 
niaowd $3) 39993122. Perhaps in our text also the words 
mapa v7 ought to be corrected into nmwwn 25. The last 
five words must be corrected after the Mechilta, ipnd onvya xb 
poININ AX PpNy oONX “IN 43D) OD79N, for which YS. reads 
yan. The word }&33 is perhaps a corruption of »%3- See 
also CH., I. 6, § 4, 75) ADIN MWD Tow snYn Nd. 

L. 398-403. apy2—awin. §=F., ANS ANYIA AD 3) OWI ADA 
apya jm ny ww MD Yq, ete. (1. 403). See CH., I. 7, § 2, and 
parallels. Cp. also Sifre, 52b, note 15, the passage given from 
w"aw wat by R. Hillel II. (in his commentary in MS.), which is 
not to be found in the editions. ‘The knowledge of this fact I 
owe to the kindness of my friend Professor Dr. Badt, who com- 
municated it to me in the name of Dr. Israel Lewy of Breslau. 


L. 403-409. oynn—bds. F., ovpd mow oyaw oo 1b 7K 
‘sw mm onpd yo ond meny ‘on S’yd arr ee Sew ar ow nD 
nny (F. omits the words naws--:*:: nnvnw, 1. 405, 6). See ER. 


III. 4, CH. ibid. § 3, and parallels, Seder Olam V. and X., and 
Psend-Jonathan Exod. XII. 39, and YS., which form some 
parallel to our passage. The quotation 3) nDw ANI (Hosea 
ii. 17) suggests some Messianic Derasha here which is now mis- 
sing, and to which the Derash of R. Ishmael is opposed. Cp. 
CH., II. 9, §, 3. : 
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L. 410-417. ov39—nowd. F., now mn ann at------nowd 
yoy ye prom ward oe nna wa xd prom on wan ONIN 
onyn JD mime Se yan wor WANE ee Dipon ond ‘ex wad 
nyys sae ade tad oan one. “YS., § 983 (1765). See CH., 
I. 9, § 4, ARN., p. 494, and parallels. YM.Ps. 307a, wn" 
by Seow pay mina omen oni qn myn va593 ¢npDd 
pom) Ov AX wa? OOM one nD xox men awn Ame on 
wos taxed one 31 asm ayn Sey wow 91 nna war xd 
pipon ww 13> 920 On WN? 795 Sonny xdy Syn wow Sawa 
Ds. OM O23 POID NIN Ww AD od war xd o'oM O'DA AN 

L. 416-427. mo—N"7. F., 0 INDO AND 939793 *NDWwd NT 
US ANI A’3PA 4D AIP) DIDI AYN Nyy DYD ‘DIN WND 9 
xyy md) mm vao02 snoid 42¢ map> mDID mI7D NIDn NDI 
by by monan S53 pp mbend mim cx map) nD. AND 
yap dv moon ads bp nonan $22 jw S’~ Sane ine a1 
onsin opin $5 qoEd oda va xvi. an oxdy payay mdi ‘aw 
39255 pemenn $22 1 on vandod n’an ‘ox Jo ee ps7 
mbxo 930 FN OVDIIDA DDD ANND mxyy Nw min KdN dp, ete. 
See CH., I. 9, § 4, Mechilta, 33a. and parallels (especially 
Midrash Tillim, XVIII. 14). 

L. 427-429. wy—e's. roy Sse ona tans. CH. and Me- 
chilta ibid. Cp. ibid. Targum. 

L. 429-435. omy n—ex’s. F., in quite a different order, as 
follows :—oyr, 725 DYDD’ OMYOD Inv Dd OR YOY ya AAD 
adm myn "3992 *nopd ‘ox 725 on we Sw por ony pipon 
yinw mym|an pap vm onsen Sy Sew Sw pnow opr nw 
ap y2503 rd ‘ox 425 oa ym pew odadam) OMyNd in 
oipon mda owotay tnd mimo ade qnvot peony pn 
yo qo conde wee ar PR We wan me mee ot Sew Sy 
myn Pn wx. Jd mw pot A”spna poonop byw. See 
Mechilta, 37a. Cp. Nachmanides (or Azriel), and R. Eleazar of 
Worms in the Mp7 } to this verse, both of whom have this last 
Derasha (433-435) ‘nYy yn". Bachaye, to Gen. ix. 4, cites it 
from a wD, whilst ndinD (MS. Oxford) has: WIIDI TON 421 
DPOF AN AIP N'DIDIA AYID NAY "YR ‘DOIN ND AN [ND 
mo pMp> WADA NDI AIP) (margin NyOI2) &DIDI IN ANIA 
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peyotay tbo mot aoe JNO PR AMD vaD93 nod ow 
smo x2 JS yan ne meow ow. See Sy oppor nds 
myn. Cp. CH. ibid., § 4 and YD wre. 

L. 436-441, pyn—vnn. F., Noy WN PNT 'R2 795 
nem mp 199 Sane va mone 7b ney ant myn 5 "DIM 12d 
3b nwys snr yn eT NT Dee mon pdr ne se pun *sn 
oyn ‘y> mininn wy. vw ID HDIN Ip) DY. See Mechilta, 63d, 
with regard to the N37 OF and LR., VI. 5, especially the saying 
of R. Nathan there. Perhaps in the second part of the verse the 
words 4037 NMII1p3 were interpreted to mean the revelation on 
mount Sinai, which came after \ards. See Targum. The 310 npd 
has here 37 18D) 32ND OTONIA ANNA NN wx". Cp. R.M. T., 
p. 10a: 199 n't we 3b mwy anton nds e’aAw wrtDs, 
See also CH., I. 10, § 1, IAN) AWD At, to which our text (RN 9 
‘131) perhaps refers. See the commentary attributed to R. 
Saadyah as above. 1 ant IN pnd v3 WIPE °D YT ome Any 
p’pipan tbe wis osioD OF NT AIDA Sywx1 ton 1 Tony 
yow ned See os nan 1p oynw o’my Sayn nay app sn 
ovsed ovSvaynie ona ios man ar yrowd wary pw En 19972 
man 7D Ap Ww. Cp. Targum. 

L. 442-445, °9D InN—y. F., aysway sy inn «+ sbonw sw 
Mw 7INI ODA *Dw3 (read 1n" for Nw7?). There is a blank in 
the MS.. Probably we must complete here the opinion of R. 
Meir in the CH. I. 12,§1. (Cp. also MT. 10a who quotes 
both opinions naw>s 1225 from N¥" ‘DIT NWKII). YS., § 983, 
176d., at the end. In 1. 444 F. reads 9D 0 AN PIYA AYP 735. 
See CH. ibid. § 2, after which our text is to be completed and 
corrected. 

L. 445-455. AyN—any. OF, ar oe VA ATA 9 le ts a 
WOM verses myovn anno po sw pa ox’ Aan poy ‘Sm mn 
DNDN ONN 201 ONDA AYN p35) «+++ nod pad ot 
DIINIA 937 pon AYAY I3°¥D ADIpDd nnd ANY AIwAY 
397 Tow AD OMp> IM aD 123 Sy Andy onnd mow mdyes 
ANY ID AON -+---mypINA PO IM MAD myn ars by 
myswaw 95d 453 pony *Bd orppn Awy I> Adve tnd ny xin ny 
sins a9 2’y xd andy xd noipnd rund myny. YS. 167c, § 984, 

VOL. VII. 3C 
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beg. YM.Ps. 58a, quotes this passage (448-455) in the name of 
a wD, and agrees with F. only, AMY NpwNA jd INN 37°. 
See CH., I. 14, § 1, with regard to nyn33n »pd, which our 
text has rather shortened. Perhaps we onght to supply here the 
passage quoted by 310 np> from w’ny wip (ed. Buber, 255), 
which is missing in the editions. 

L. 456-463. mea—bowe. F., jnwoy v9 on spn Ser 
wpa Syne Se imera oe ion ‘a pow Sma er by 
Sroa Syne nw ayes Sener Se pnra ap sb ee Syowe x yor 
‘yor 9 my n’S 7 wpa an mw DY") IN Sma aw pb". 7 
MD sree % ont spin Swe an”Dn pAN apy mywa Ww omn 
nvad ovyny /¥ 7D mwa DY AwWOM AYN pPey a py *D7D 
‘yay ‘ya 93 by 8’ mawa Dye ‘m Ty. YS. ibid. (‘y2I—"9 
|, 459-463). Rashi to this verse quotes something similar from an 
M738. With regard to the }130N ‘na, see above 1. 235 reading 
perhaps ‘77 instead of 117. For the Darasha of npdin, see Seder 
Olam, c. 8, end. Perbaps he means in general the stay of Israel 
in the desert, tending to the same explanation as the Targum of 
this verse, so that the real point of the Derashah is missing in 
our text. For "3 [IAN compare Tanchuma mr¥8N, § 15. 

1. 464-473. a3—navan. F., dew opp 533 :nyy apy pn 
Dw) Np) ws sO IA NAW A”apm AN A’apm NX pnawy 
ax 959 ‘noon Syne a 0 9's n’apn O'R ‘n'a ‘3 1D RN 
Sxo ps Sew x erp nn ’3 ‘oS ‘ny mNa onan ON 
bon py pnawn yaw ots 1222 Sewn wow 9’ 8 en dy 9 Ww 
ons ax Seed open ‘se 4D 12 ND ON AN OND ‘NI IMR ADyD 
TOIN DIPOA OVID AY TNT NIN 9939 Ne Syd vr Seed poe 13 NBD 
TONY DIND NYT AB IA NT a2 Na ovdy23 oye 1B AD Sewnd 
mia Dy Spa ar evs axa rvand, R. Eliezer of Worms’ com- 
mentary 59") TAN NPI 7”apA Mx ar. oodpy tnx peda “wv pn 
NWN ‘A NN p21 INK 3" Cp, CH., I. 16, § 1, and Mechilta, 36b. 

L. 473-481. Sn Ww— RNS. OBL, ees APIA NINH. x's 
2" DHA 3 On AD yh famE One 32 pad onKw>D 
dw oa 595 oon mono yma paw apts mwyd ‘nop De 
ND DMM mp on Sea --aAN MpIy ‘mn pry 'D 
mpsy yma oon Se aa na’pnd aie RAN’ we? jpn oon 
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Mr wD me My ww ApT¥ MWS Tow RIN AD WI oy Sox 
xin Ww" py Ow n”apn. See Shabbath, 133, and Tanchuma 
nbwm, § 10. 

L. 481-493. 1npsna—rwNn. F.,905 wom Dom pe OD 
92 omy. DDN YA * ONIN 95D $93 'D * DMON BF way 
‘peinnbyamw ipdemy MOM AID MOM #377 TYDAY OTN 
son xdiypnaw mos mixai nym Owe ADONA MDA by mawa pM 
oyn 55 mer ora 9d wand ---- nabyaan napna ponad ------ an xd 
xd) rand +952 om me waad) --oD999 mI M25 OF Won 
Mn Ns wp 9D) DN AwY 1D Ord OYA Nd) DIDA podam Saw 
seeees }NOIN NN TDN INNS Wa DAN MX ypNd ONDSN ¢ Arn 
(2? owe 9M) Tey I OMA. PST Oona Odan oD rdD5" 
ynosna wbxd maw nD. The meaning of n'771H>3 is not clear to 
me. The copiest of F. indicates his inability to read the word 


by the dots. 

L. 493-497. mbpnd—5x. -F., oe33 9 ow DMI by 
poena one Wee pyar DEA oan on DY mine 
AYN NYT NAY ADI 

L. 498-507. maro—sx. Fo 1% ps iby orps20 Jon bye 


odax niand yn ov pn onaws pnb’ mopeds 
pe 7o°Bd Synyd moxd ond row oddpmr ona And sim Onn apd 
Sse arm ow MPIY NII NN AY I Wa OVPND rey 
DEMIS cere DIR eR AY RY OD AY ome NI 
man a’apn ad aaan wnw mpty wy mes +S aopny JIN °3 
nyanpn 55 yp. Cp. Koheleth R., V.13; ep. Sukha, 49b. 

L. 507-19. w—xon. F., abs od 15 we ox DIX NON 
ym moe Nn py any nywa owd b - ant nys134 
qxdod compe jmaw mpiyn ame cw mnend yoy men asda 
ps nvad vdy ovpnr yop Sy inpray wpm wniw ede oo mene 
On MID IMA A IP IME NDT mT ROMY OD’ NTO 
DYpY MwEIT On ID OOM ADD Yn OND pooAY ---ADTYA 
> pied pnw ime ond we jNy Ww NIT YD) WEI ne Srynd 
YY NWI NOD INN WY APTYA NT IND | OVDT NN OD Wayo wa 
xiny mo pd mmx xond we tmx ae ote 5 yma Sox mo o> pont 
oe oon wor i> YN NOIDA NIN WI wsyr wo Sx DIN 
wy Sy ndvio oe ovinon nx nN. YM.Ps. 2576: jnun wit 

3c 2 





et 
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moon ded men man tax 9 2 Dn AN “EN ApTy 
m0 mpryn Sy mao axdon yx wo yo) 16% mawnan Sy 
sim myn ad yam arn toxdo: orion aud pa 1d ear po xd 
ya mdya mor aed ySy men nmow nds 9995 aa’pand wz 
Sowa mreway ads xda ada ra nnx away mayen Sy anom 
boa taxa mbdipy awye mr mor ‘ow an nyway 5.15 Sno» mae mist 
iby ov mya poo Sev myn mow oy Soxor pm an Apty 
yron 55 by 1S Snow away ovoy mwea qn ot Yn OND 4D 
mvsy 2p Sapo Siva5 ApIy jnaMm mip S-¥n Apty ‘ow A”apm 
bx moyen qdnd ‘ow n”apm 2p wp’ Nox JON 2” oO S33 
woe oy ‘ome Nin pow vminy d> Sy Sin xb mar onxyy 13 y2n 
3D)1D ‘ney we) nnw apm. See below Il. 563-93. 

L. 519-530. mpayn—y". F., ote am ox Sw wdenn xa py 4 
MON ame poand md) oe 02 125 in ern dyad nino 
xn’aw yd tn now Jad ann pot mop NANY JwEID OX A”2pN 
obey wen am Sp mop Soy ae 0b adem one Sinn “nnn 
sete yore oy wes ade Syne aenn pain ----anbwa soe ao 
wes nx Sra xin rdw by mdyp. See Aruch, s. v. DONDI and 
jt, which would mean to be the creditor of the man who had 
to levy fines. See Baba Bathra, 10a. Cp. Ruth R. V. 6, &'5 
nodes rato adn ows. 

L. 530-33. oby2—nyarw. F., ppm DANA p37 "5 
MXM APIA RAD oF 15 nop. See ARN. V. 1, 
c. 40, p. 60a, and parallels. 

L. 533-44. jow 55 xb—xin am. F., opdn nbd wa pw in 
per yomay ovdyta Nd) 1S amy anda inp ‘’w apy ‘ys’ ‘oN oY 
Syta ss -prmand 1S ox yor ‘pa an owen 2v maxn sds ody 
NT aM pmax nx yay dy wo2 row mn onda onvdy 
prIaN mista mds whp AN MARS 15a ono an 55) 
Paap eds anyon pan mondon vse ede --- 12 ow 
ywyna dn dy ony on voy ona on xine ded ywoy Ine 
MypT¥ PL oon neve pam yo podinw 23 ond inst my 
ops SxneS amr mony oyend om nos mp nme Sy n’n 
>yaxy. Of course, we must read DIN jND, as in Proverbs xviii. 
16. Cp. Torath Kohanim 85c. In YS. II. 6c, this passage is 
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quoted from the 729 w’nw. See ER. XXXII. 2. See also LR. 
XVII. 6, and parallels with regard to the emigration of °w37). 
L. 544-63. miaympen— nods. F., ya np yan ap andy 
apy xT OMAN ROD) SyowK ay OMNI Nya Sy nD sen 
COIN MP ODINA 3” SpPYyM pny’ DATIN Pw OW MaKX TF 13 
sheen ‘n> om7aN2 * OST. DAD oy ‘yy ‘¥? OFAN AP Syn + penn 
nnbar Sry pnd Woynd we AYN APY" Spy APY MNO AT wy 
yaa nx 190) xn Manon 55 wn 102 wy dpdp spyrd mre 
seseee oyn nx So aw ‘my ove Sy wep pr 927 oa 


ved ynyINI APY ADM nvsdn3 mat m33n won Ado 
setees boa may MyM Re een MITE pam PAY YIN DIT3 paw 
jnny wpon xy max Sw yon qbann- m3 Mapw x" 


xan pdyd ime men wn cordita 9051S am com ino oy 
maxn oy. YM.MP. 1763, 7 7 apy Sy own Smw ows ay 
‘pms spy odo oye Me wy oe wy dy Sind oan 
wy spop ---- spy momen wwyd nes yn miwson nian 
yoo Sy may wy me oY ROY M’an ee yon bu3 
NIT PID DHA Ne Oram yop mya vba. pwn. In 
the rest it agrees with F. See GR. LVIII. 4. Perhaps we 
ought to read in 1. 545 O° MY YI instead of O92. 

L. 563-93. 23) ApIs—y"s._ F., on 1925 9’nb Sw ben y's 
bon ytaz0 yn xd 6 ain yd same yor ond yay $05 parn yaw 
baw pa bon 3350 on Ine ayy widwa ov dsrw xdr p73 
‘sry 1985 NByIn nee 3395 NA PI TT IN OV 553 ww 
yon 9 9Ed nsdyn Am3 32H AMBDN WON 1D WK IDK BY? > 
3290 maw Ninn wen pend yea 0d pan yaw pow 55 nar 
soy 30 odwh ya oe ime oDwND one Dd ond rox bn ne 
yam ede ay sm a> ya qbon imew pra yoy dn + adorn od 
yaw yn * pend prom word admin wrbwa See 1b yt ne qbon pep 
9295 Joon ANT nO ON yD ae Ine PR poy 0d pan 
say Sarpy dx owns ade wt xd ¢ qd05 an sin ax xday ar ne 
1 201 Joon nx 7990 Nn AAW ond ON ¢ AIA IDM SD Me 
bee xd me came ontas xd omer widwa 1d Sew oem ps 
pmo ony pea aw ime px 9M ydaw wd A + dwa 
32120 IM NIT JW ar me www dK POW YM MDW Rdw 
b3$ ead arn eed ov 0 bo Sy sane snyse one 1A qS0n by 





oer 
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bod avn ym 55 bennn + 95nd anpo aynw pvin arm aaa 
pipp Sy prt in any * 7a wy xd nod prow on by prapo 
a APIY yA TD ‘Mar ‘Ad Mad HawDI API Ae Ow APT 
moon qxded men man wawd wet a panna may 2 ma 
ym aptyn by asyoon qedon pr + 0 yrs) 15 moyen by 
pm my yb pam oron voxdoy * orn *oxdp pa qdin xbe 
ya mda mar yaxd yoy men mamw ends vvapn ed proowe 
*gas2 ya nme yay ¢3y Wow Migne|n by Anonm + indynw 
ans yminy 52.95 Sine nns mor Seaway * ya myway Ads xday 
nx Soxd xine) yND WAY APIy ¢ 99m TaD Ad ipY ALY Mor 
pn waa on wn yp ididee op mya pon Sy myo AE * omy 
Syn apts) oe mapa + pon dy 1d Sinonw away onya mwas 
nox ton 2y oy S23 mys 39 Sapp Sy2:23 Apty¥ ymiam * mnD 
 oneyo v5 92 yon 5x mayen qrdnd qow Avapm * pp wp? 
votes aapmy dey Sy sow aie pow ym do Sy b Sind mor: 
NT AwYY AMX MD DYN MNd ywN nrway mvyY wm rDBID 
inv 105 xd pre cox annyd b my oda miner wo mayo 
pty Sn oonvines toy roy wa ad xe poo it o’n ade apty 
mpTy AT Ow onwyd myyDA NND AINA TNR AT ATI pIy 
3923) API¥ OM Ky’ TOM. See the quotations from the YM.Ps. 
above, ll. 507-19. The word 5y’y39 in the text, (1. 583), would 
suggest that our present text in Il. 507-19 is incomplete. See 
Pesikta Rabbathi, 127a: S51 NS 333 89 WON PND ‘A NN 335 
y) josn xoy sy, and cp. parallels. 

L. 593-601. ApIyn payH—w"¥n 2. -F., oFaND YD 4D 


Sie cee mpsya by Sap row an mewn pain nx Spb: 
pyysqw 93 NH dw PW wwe yoxn $3 nx’ piper 


mwp nx naw v”apn jp) wn yay > ondan naw syn + mw 
npn Sy xd manea xd aw Sey mwyn Sow apty Sy ans Sin 
‘gy win Syn ee Saw py roan ney ‘monty oy pin bn 
nsdn yoy tomy tyTa yD) Sew py yoeen ney ‘mn npty 
meyd omdy qond gown pon by mpiyn Sy xb inoaw xb ow 
MPI¥) Ya (see 1 Kings x. 9). Cp. Midrash Mishle XIV. and 
wr’sn I. 

L. 601-21. cowb—wi 5a. F., 53 tbe a’ oe a7 551 
pytp was Syaion wt wnt sand ‘nana ot 1 px DYN DAY 
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by abe t’ta onnna xd nywayn 55 oa mw oe mpIy pony 
memiady ad mn wpe mber ond nyse prea ov apry pom yn aby 
npyr x’n vipa ops Syn word yom ¢ mpeinn xd paar oy 34 
™ 9D mp3 WeNn Aa AD mana ox’n pond) mae 
mpay mwyd wo od) paw op mee von xd apna xd pas oy 
p"yre osytasey myid pen van aoe sin pow odin yo yan qoed 
“pe de eds yen md oe one poo pe tnd aan pipony 
‘go mpry xd oy $5 pe opeyn Sax pom px pA oa”apn 
AwWP OYE "HII MYON PO) APIA pO Oyaw Nd Jn IN PTY 


am aa prey pr xox gon mos ov amwyd mynn 


pra pe vo) ovo ode mee pm oN ID AD OYE NN 1D) 
py por omdse Se ened pnb yma ower ve pab ym bio» 
pad pons jd pos. See Synhedrin, 1036, with regard 
to 73% (which passage is omitted in F.), and NR., IX. 24; GR 
XXVII. 3, wd aan na bn, inferring however another Derasha 
from it. 

L, 621-27. mm 3—row NF yD. F., 92 Am NS 8D DEN NAD 
wy MX DMPO ANN TD pawn ape pax Son xb +> andy pase 
DD) A MpI¥ yn Amey ANN oD. 7b ym oO Noe OVDIND 
ynnn oan 1 nn xdy apty ° yn 75 qn voy ear ond 9b pop 


p53 eps 72d porn apo pas Som xb > ow. Here is a long 


lacuna in F., some page being wanting in the MS. Cp. NR. 
XXII. 8, and Tanchuma non, § 6. 

L. 627-44. iy aben—jno "9 The MS. ann bn (in the 
Bodleian iz Oxford) 1755, to Deut. xv. 11, has the following 
passuge : anwyd ID PMI. & MYO AeA DY 72 jn 4x 
mnp °> x72) pm nbpad pp mn nme myo Sys ma 
aptya yn my ’2 * Sod mnan xby a pmb nnp 7 ne onan 
ym qeay ymin Bb +d ar pra ms SiS amino x ind amnp & 
yee my nen pride qo dy amin po weyy Asad mem nay 
ss pd vdynd man Sys a mynd op Sw a mond x nbynd & 
mine xt cannnn xd maydy ney asad menm naw ind ow 
9595 dwn $25 xdx aon win Tada wsyd xd apty ymin 55 nnan 
qb nmp toe 25 J nna Ox AIA WX AMaN mnp '> “ns 
nx ab onnpy 3x abvawa pdr S55 ome ome ten ones 





eas 
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OD IOMD IN APTS IN ON OW TD WX ON 12) BON IN 
AANA IBN HO wR ION wR IIT Aw wxya Sond ‘DDN 
PIONND NY DDYEYT WY PED ONNNY Iprn wR Ie FOI 
Sener ayo in Aaopn nay Syne mp AY ND) PED pI" 
FYDw m2 Kw pINd mom any nda.) Aw prnaw awd iden 
yp’. YM.MP. 123q, jn 55 AM|N MND Ope sep wTTD 
yr sy) oda mop mman 555 xbx ap win wwxyd xd apy 
Down mx nme ans ‘yo J? nmmp ox mnmpn mnp ‘ox 795 
$55 app mr ayo oom My ne ‘7 nn» ’x” DMws ind 
1 JN ON 'DD3 AN IN IOND OW oR? der + woxydy ro obiyn 
{ey IM) WRIA IY APD wee TONY nD Sow ome Sond» * DMsyd 
yo ods pot yee anon pew orvaam ordi odd pono 
snnn men may S92 sey nda em ame pre Sma See rdens 
pin aps ma 8 awd See dens qa pow wee m2 IR AM 
nna qbwo xd apty nna ox wim Sma ym ww wep apty samad 
JOD *D OW WT YD) MAY ‘7 JON AAIM ADSA dS ow Ibe ON *D 
3 wan Jen ban... MHG. V., wee 52 row riyds y2 pyoe 9 
$3) pomp xin nn qanopy opp S23 yi Id apty jm HID 
pranoy yay »pd yim ean oye mone we IBNDD KY DIpD 
semy pb om moma padno xby mpnop xd povain pp dno yn 
pina xd Oyen qa adm wey tra wee mm nabme wn non 
xyind 7b Ny NYID ANRY Sy Rwy ‘oe RI’e7 AA ID) pErdn Rdy 
maw) odwa paey pa ay mAnRy Apty Nayay jnny mp anK 
mby apiyn awyo mm ‘wv odya obey mane. See CH. VI. 11, 
§ 1. See also 8129 to Tanchuma, B. 62a and 6, where the same 
passage (with some variants) is given from a Tanchuma MS. in 
Oxford. See Abboth III. 7 and IV. 9, ARN. 416 and Shabbath 
1516. 

L. 644-47. mipyan2—}'30) YM.Is. 18. See Synhedrin, 139a. 

L. 647-48. mpayn—jm. After ApI¥n the word ody must 
be supplied after Is. xxxii. 17. See NR. XI., about the end, 
mpty veayd new orden Sy: 

L. 648-702, *ApI¥—xin "nw. We give here the following 
extracts from the MH., which will not only show us the verbal 
emendations to be made in our text, but also the proper arrange- 
ment of the various Derashoth which are, as will be seen, 
misplaced in the MS. 














= 
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mo. “7 wap mawsa mxom dyn Syon +> wes Syria ‘ow ain on 

POONA IONS MINOW INK ADIN NIA AND) TMM mwa eps dyn 
wen orenby mind wom ads yaw odo *nwa Sue aennn evap NIM 
ada nome mea wpa Sy ox my wim 5p ona adm mon 
Sind ronon Syow moa newer oenby mueo wom ade ode yy 
saxw ade apty meyd rea nen ade one in nos) aps nn dy 
mona dea woy poyo na omenn qm oy Axyor yw TN wo 
mind wom ade odw0 yr eda nome mwa Spon ar np noo 3 
x2 noi ma) ns now by Synod pronnn Syne ava aver orenden 
mbyaa ma) aos nnx by mist manna ase sbea oy p>y0 yn 
nD Wd nx oo oyeNd KIN MINI AWA NN AN NAY APTY 
paw> ons 1 193) NIT AWD 7D OW FD NAN ‘NDT OWND 7D 
yn md ---wi 72 wd ov AWD 72 ADT ON ANd dM AD eIN 
xd) maton 92 yaa 8d) ADMINS DI” OT wa 3bnd ADIT APTY 
sexy toon Sys wear poy ryapma 1d rts por onxd pvt 1d yana 
prt xd yma xd) tbe mse tava xb oop Ime pnd “om by on 
nvab yb ona oe Sey pw pyty one px idye o3 One wy 
ND) API [ND VD LY DIN ADIT APT tnd JD) * Ton SyK ain 
yre> migymen Sy anno xiny yoo dy mr aon may yd 
29M ANIM 12ad Toy) Id API¥N Sy ANDD NIN Rho YoY WDD 


amo doy Sw yaa9 2nd on DAD Jy O22 MI MIWA vaNdD 15 


mro0 Niny Xd yor sya mpIy inp b ew map yy mw eA 
yow myyy mwayn Sy abn mwyy apty ew a1 “on miarnen by 
xdo en poo by awyy apts 95) ‘ox mptyn by anon sine qrdo 
pw 3 Aapn yow 1 Abnnw NIA ONTD TNA WED AID wD? 
wm ov apy 55 10 yx xdy moyen by annoy qrdon dy 
B¥priA ww. ww ome ex TDD NRYD ANY nT ny ION” 
adn voy er ore ov 593 $y xb adam prewa mpty nn 1d om nrway 
ayy Wt 530 AyD WN 9M Hw ONS Tamd Ade oD IM phd 
xdw Syann wt praed ony onan p92 apty inp ra nen dy 
oy xan pdm yor mmm odin yo ya qoDd Apty inp ya Ann 
moby dy xd yan xb oMorion y2) pS DTA Ay ADD AM 
}) DM¥DA yD) APAA NS AND OY WM Ow APIY yn PT. AMA 
ov apy yno pra men dy Sawa ede ytase xd poo 23 Ax m0 
m0) ApI¥A wn AD IO OYENA I IDLY AN N¥d DOWD ban 
yoo apis ney xd Sew 950 sane odie po ra yond omy in 
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pw why rb wna "Bd niyy wendy pan into prow xox np ys 
nx yor oxy Sy wpad wbx peayd mand ays xb mye woe a2 
3253 Apty yn xdx ovorton pad O72 an ed Sane ons RID 
mpTy NON OYD PRI WT OrTDD HyDD Tw 995 YIN aE Tn Nb Ow 
MNS Oy AAwY ON OMdN “7 -OND INN ON) APIA HYD JID IW 
Dorp renyny OP OYND ‘MINd PND NX MWY WwRD ANID NT 
Noy NYID NN 1D) APTYD DYD 31D BW ADIY NON DYD PRI PIN 723 
per oyo wiped ond vagy ow nosy xox yon ‘na adyaa yb atop 
nom) APIA Nn PIDP °D) API¥ OY DYD aD Ww ApPTY NdN DD 
DIN TY AY. AIM YI kT MVP NON ASTD NY ANIwd ‘non 
mow wr nenby ow ony ww AMD IW ION Ww yD Mand ym 
inw por xdo dy row Syovd ya nos aD oar stow omrdy Sow 
MMW PeAA A¥ITDIIIA NYO MN 1D) MDdOA Nx Sow Su2d>2~ ANDI 
1 FON va¥yy AN AD S27 Tos Sinz wine pow obnn ime 
yoy jad nnp ony ows o°297 DxND OM bdanw bx ayy 
qxom by ree sb ead ind oy ondnn me xin vow pms 7) 
sy27013> ayy wwD mn priya Sew qinyt Sy adyn o1 pre aptya 
ayna poudwoo mbyaw Sere aw pd xdx opp by enw penn 
poem enyyi yor im ine Ww Syne by on Sawa or ayy newn 
Synanm ona yen ins now win qwy ow anxd + win wy ow yd 
ox yy 985 ovr pon npyy dyp yow ww prrwdp dy Senn 
ino pain mdsay oMy pom Sop 1d oN yow wew opm ar an 
xdn to) xddo may aMoy {7 701 APTY NT AD “ON AY PY ID MDD. 
75 7p) yon *ypAa ydS9 mad Ana Na 1 ANID $23 NT RT 
MY TD MNT AMA ANI Iw IAD SY CODA) ponn dydxe “ON 
y713122 por 52 Noy 19 9p N2dp nwa xNdp ny ND ADDN por 
ow init $5 95 p12 yen a’apn ‘px po my xmodo xobp 
mio sen my ‘om dp oat xday mwyy apty ada mby win wy 
nn by ayy Soa apty pene Seow apry Sawa yd abme oda 
nds Sewn mayy xdw myenn ome nisdo2 xy nN D112) ADD 
17> ON NT DYD NNN TY DIN IID IN DD wy Mey APIY Mor 
emobon nx ya mya sen ya wyd id ew mmx adp ayn ony 
qb en nns astan vax $x wy WX VAX IVAW ADI WT ANN 
maw yoyo edn 15 poy pny’ maw onn avy mpty or pyD van 
pnyva Sax Say aN se ne TD AD Ow NIA DATIAND WaND Syd 
midis woe in tan S13 93 ay Stay gabe gy eons Soa one aon 
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xd) yard sen sim wand mwyey ar oe nny ‘om 5p onata im 
pvyn me Soon ara oda misda dd 9b ona 15 pry wax an 
payy DY WAND N27 795 ADD) ADS NaN dy joMY¥A AND OrayNIA 
MPI wy. 

The way in which the various clerical errors are to be cor- 
rected is easily seen, and there is no need to dwell on them. 
We shall now try to give parallels and extracts from other MS. 
to each Derasha by itself. L. 648-62, 13¥—“nw. See Torath 
Kohanim 27a, for a parallel. The sentence relating to INN® (l- 
653-58, 7193) 3—ANN®) is misplaced here, and must, according 
to MH., be transposed after the words 723wn °25D, '. 671. Cp. 
CH. I. 5, § 2, Pesikta K. 1606, Synhedrin 1026, 77 JANN INMR. 
40). L. 662-71, 723¥N—Ry¥ID ANN j31. This passage is quoted in 
YM.Is., p. 9, from which we give here the most important correc- 
tion. L. 665, TOy Ndi (TY); 1. 670, OR NIA AeY "HI; 1. 
170, mom 1K; 1. 671, Adyta wen (AdYTa pe); IL. 671-689, "201 
—nbin mts. YM.MP. 12la, *Aps¥ 2 DeNN API ent 
yay oon o’y ‘ow xin pow any mado Sapy 15 ana xen ey ney 
sy ond tox sp wren ay ‘ows dee Sy omyoso oan 
yy mado ym ayy nvsdo ony ond ew way oy avn pyo nnx 
mbovn ve ony nev Sy ymara yy 2 ANA mir aD wy madny 


bapy MDD DI ID Ty “ON 3 $3 aDY 7aND DIP PPX 


my ono ax rine Sap soy may See me sayz msdn 
DP TY AIA WN an Ty 1 mado3 NNN AW PAX Ne TIDY IMID13 
poxmy myo ‘ny ya yny wy mado a pyo nme ny ad 
YY DYDD YIN PONAY ANN Yr vse > AMX ADIT 1 ‘oN aKa 
wy NX pny amen win xdx yon ApIs.a AwY Dd) AwYY ApIyn 
pryend ax ox madon 1d ynew ney monn en oD ASA ‘oN 
min mpiy. See Abodah Zarah, 8b and 9a, 1"yO XXX. and LR, 
XXIX. 2. We shall accordingly read in 1. 678, NBD jy Iy’ 
see also GR. LXV. 16, with regard to the merits of Wy- 
See CH. II. 7, about the end, pny’ JANY AIAAN ‘ON PY "9, ete. 
L. 689-702, npty Sw ------Syeat $91. See ER. XXX. 24; 1. 691, 
read °D33) ‘instead of °3D31. 

L. 702-3, p>rxm—N’"t. See YS. II. 138a, quoted there from 
Dr wa YY etd; cp. NR. I. 9. Perhaps it was one of the Dera- 
shoth in Pesikta K. o>py 'p. 
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L. 704-706. 7N3D—k8". YS. cbid., omitting the words D°X'3D) 
pons) np). Perhaps we should read }'DD3) Np. See 
Sifre 14a, PK. 9a and Aruch, s.v. ND1W23 and 19P, or, perbaps, 
orpiday nwt; cp. CH. IV. 8, § 2. 

L. 707-18. 03) nOoD-N"7. YS. ibid., in a shorter form ; 
1. 707 read poapp instead of podopo; ep. Shabbath 33b. 

L. 713-18. 29n—w’'s. YS. ibid. 

L. 718-23. om»3—N"7. Omitted in the YS.; 1. 719, read 
nxon ond (instead of ton %). 

L. 723-42. ‘19 mvyob—rs. YS. ibid., in a very shortened 
and defective form. For the better understanding of those lines 
as well as of some of the preceding Derashoth, we give here also 
the following abstract from MH.:—nx 3b pads ‘ne 89 
apy> nox nn ow wax omaxd ynew son ar ton nse nan 
wae AYyY TOM mora xox avd A’ ya~nn2 xdv pmmaNd spn 
NIT ON DAMIN AYE ION nxn DOS TOM ‘Ow an yoy DAMIR 
DIN II! WT OMwy an Ad A’apn b’x miown Sy ops mn 
sy nar m2) np ane toy xd) obiyd comax say ty pen 
‘'m DwA Np mam ow yan wv *oyd Mar M221 Max Raw 
’w aato2 y225 sey MIN pny Awe TON nxDN od TOM N”T 
yas spy xin apy Avyy Jon x” °92702 iN NYO ‘N ‘ON AD 
O'2¥2) 3993) O'D1D3 jMIN pray nysdoy mow yaw Mow pa Jannd 
D732 87 DY AYyY on nxn ood JOM x" * nINDID2) ONDA 
* may my yay 73 HOW apy nrdin aby 2x oyna middp did 0b 
wna xy todo xox wrinn maa ya 3py nx wow xin xdm 
myyy on neon od pm 8" YN MN DNDD TT NIT YIN 
pda tae mby wean nya oy impin by ops an in FIND 
317 }2 Awyy TON non ood Tom x” + pn Se ANsor DMD 
son gery Sse mvantddn ndbwa Snes ttn yaw inamme Sy bys nen sin 
byss wrtd sda vd aon tind Sea ramen ar Sin mnxn 
'y2 oynd mona owe mado nda. ayy ania py wbx 321 
3 x $52 we OND ony MINA DD yA bye qweRD ‘TDN 7D 
NIT M2 wa wee TON Meo ood Tom xT ¢ 127 dy 
sao ed mawn onwy xd mp ose ad a’apn Se a’ Sy oys 
son meon owed tom x” 99nd ade mown m2 woe wy 
MND PID Pe Ww ON wD ond ANON AT NIT pony Rw 
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ey myer KON II AD 'D) OEP OMY OMI WMT! MyM 
WIND AY DIP NIT yy 12 ayIw OPH wT POW Nw pnd 
Ww II AND yp OMIT IND NIN NNT pM NX¥O? MT nN 
Jom XT * ns) mDD nnw Sy pmNON 12 pan pn 12 yw PIO 
Symd omynd ty pysyd ona ein Aw Avy JON nxon DDS 
sin Sw wye ton neon pow tom x” ‘oye Sew me 
po>1> own pbs ‘m2 ovata one wv Arava parad yd ona 
on. See PK., pp. 12, 13 and 14; Baba Bathra, 10b; Tan- 
chuma Nwn %3, § 8, and apy, § 3, and yr Ws, 3d, the passage 
quoted there from the 12705 (cp. Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash 
V. 162). See also Mechilta 1b, with regard to 733 and O37 
mawnN anp. Cp. also Rashi to Amos iii. 12: 373 ‘NN¥O X'S 
yaa enand nbew axne ja ons py non napa S’yr wep /5 
moby one tbo t9n 33 ey pyr ar dno ann ppy mdse oat 
bene sndea rind, 

L. 742-43. nyoo—nw }3). Here, probably some proof from 
D'N'3) is missing. See tX’In I.; cp. YS. I. 24a; see also Jeru- 
shalmi Peah 15a, 77n Sw mnr¥0 53 J23 Ndpw nn ApTy. 

L. 743-72. md$p—inmy. See for the whole passage LR. 
XXXIV. 11, and YM.Is., pp. 229 and 237, from ww or N30 
w’nv. The most important corrections are, according to the latter, 
1. 756, 938 7) (138); ibid., DDN (D2), and 1. 757, j79 Op PAN. 
L. 744, Apry smd mi913 + mpt¥ ‘yd. Read also, in 1. 771, 
APISA yo (Dp yn). 

L. 772-80. dd *x3—pamin. YS. 176d, § 985 (omitting, 
however, from }?2xN5—8"s). (For Derashoth of an opposite 
tendency see NR. X XI. 16.) 

L. 780-83. prv—xN"s. YS. ibid., according to which we 
have to supply the word 13” after }m3, 1. 783, and so we have 
to supply N18 after the word Sew, 1. 781. 

L. 783-84. yey 5—x". Omitted in YS. See CH. I. 16, 
§ 1. Sy wap nNy AN y’L/D, ete. 

L. 784-88. pwnin—iwny AR. YS. ibid., YM.MP. 298, wD 
‘w moa yoanpp od rdw owsen mwy ide man wey AR 
sme 8 Ona maw IM Nd A’an ww xdw Indo ADD nxDS 
mop mxps 3” AnD noo Sv Asned ane ‘ow Irde 9 AYIwD 
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ps? nen mip ny 35m noo Sy anew sme nun by axpm 
py od mada yond ads monn ods yaw. See Wyo XXII. 
Cp. Rashi, Amos iii..12, mvay Syt oni °37 Sy iw ony 
yD) mw INN 1 eNpD. The passage is also quoted by R. 
Abraham b. Moses Maimon from the w’ny wim. See Epstein’s 
370 Tx, p. 71, and especially his important note, pp. 79 and 80. 

L. 789-91. modvd—nrnp. Supply in 1. 790 1n°3 after 4331; 
instead of MWD in 1. 791, read N¥D. See CH. I. 1, § 5. 

L. 791-95. 212—x"1. See Yoma 38a. 

L. 795-98. Ay3IvN—N'I. In Deut. xxxiii. 21 and 1 Kings 
vii. 3, we read }}5D) #150 instead of PHY. See YS. I. 263a. Cp. 
CH. I. 17, § 3, at the end. 


S. ScHECHTER. 
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PHILO. 
CONCERNING THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE. 
(THE SuprPLiaNTs, OR THE FourtH Book CoNCERNING VIRTUES.) 


1.—I HAVE now spoken of the Essenes who followed with zeal and con- 
stant diligence the life of Action, and so excelled in all, or, to say what 
after all some bear not to hear said, in most particulars, And therefore [ 
will presently, following the due sequence of my treatise, say whatever 
is meet to be said about them that have embraced contemplation, 
though without adding aught out of my own mind in order to exalt 
them unduly, as are wont to do all the poets and composers of tales in 
their dearth of noble examples. But I adhere simply to the bare truth, 
before which I know well even the most eloquent tongue will be weak 
and fail. Yet must I face the struggle and strive to master the task. 
For the greatness of these men’s excellency must not be a cause of 
dumbness to them that hold that nothing noble should be hidden in 
silence. 

But the purpose and will of the lovers of wisdom is discovered in 
their very name and title ; for they are most fitly called healers,! male 
and female. Either by reason of their professing an art of healing 
more excellent than that which is found in cities ; for this heals men’s 
bodies alone, but that their souls also, when overcome by diseases 
difficult and hard to heal, souls smitten and undone by pleasures and 
lusts and sorrows and fears, by forms of avarice and folly and. injustice, 
and all the countless swarm of passions.and vices :—for this reason, 
or because they have been educated by nature and the holy laws to 
worship the true Being, which is more excellent than the good, and 
simpler than the unit, and more primitive than the Monad. 

And with these men, whom is it proper to compare of those who 
make profession of piety? Shall it be those who honour the elements, 
earth, water, air, fire? Things to which some have attached one 
surname, others another, calling fire Hephestus, I trow because it is 
kindled ; and the air Hera’, because it is raised aloft and uplifted on 
high ; and water Poseidon, perhaps because it is potable; and the 





'The Greek word Therapeute means both “healers” and “wor- 
shippers.” 

* The writer’s puns on the names Hephestus and Hera cannot be repro- 
duced in English. 


M. 471. 


M, 472. 





M. 473. 
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earth Demeter, because it seems to be mother of all things, plants and 
animals. Albeit, these names are the inventions of shallow teachers ; 
and as for the elements, they are soulless matter, which of itself cannot 
stir, but is subjected by the artificer to all kinds of shapes and 
qualities. 

Shall we then compare those who worship the finished works of 
creation, sun, moon, and the rest of the stars, wandering or fixed, or 
those who adore even the entire heaven and universe? Yet even these 
came not into being of themselves, but by the hand of some creator 
perfect in his knowledge. 

Shall we then compare those who honour the demi-gods? Yet surely 
this at least is worthy of actual ridicule. For how can the same man 
be both mortal and immortal? Not to mention that the very source of 
their being is open to censure as being tainted with that youthful 
incontinence, which men impiously dare to attribute to the blessed and 
God-like Powers ; when they declare that these beings who have no 
part in any passion and are thrice-happy, were filled with mad lust for 
mortal women and so chambered with them. 

Shall we then compare the worshippers of rude idols and of images ? 
Yet the substances of. which these are wrought, are stocks and stones, 
things quite shapeless up to a little time before ; the stonemasons and 
woodcutters having severed them from the masses to which by nature 
they belonged. And, moreover, their germane and kindred portions 
have been turned into pails and foot-baths, and into certain other vessels 
of dishonour, subservient rather to the wants fulfilled in darkness than 
to those fulfilled in the light of day. For to the rites of the Egyptians 
it is not well even to allude ; for they have advanced to divine honours 
brutes which are without reason ; and of these not only the tame ones, 
but even the fiercest of the wild beasts, from every species under the 
moon, the lion among land animals, and the crocodile of their country, 
of those which live in the water ; but of those which roam the air, the 
kite, and the Egyptian ibis. Albeit, they see these animals being 
begotten and standing in need of food, and insatiable in respect of 
eating and stuffed full of excrement, shooting out poison and devouring 
human beings, and beset with all sorts of diseases, and often perishing 
not merely by a natural death, but by violence. Nevertheless, they 
render homage to them, tame .beings to the untamed and wild, rational 
to the irrational, they that have kinship with the godhead to creatures 
which one would not set on an equality with the apes of humanity, the 
lords and masters of creation to their natural subjects and slaves. 

2.—But, forasmuch as these men infect with their folly, not only their 
own countrymen, but also those that live in their very neighbourhood, 
let them remain unhealed, their eyes—the most indispensable of their 
senses—maimed and useless. And I speak not of the eye of the body, 
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but of the soul’s eye, wherewith truth and falsehood are known and 
recognised. But, on the other hand, let the Therapeutic kind, that hath 
not only the eye, but is ever learning beside to see with it, aspire to a 
vision of the true Being ; let it even soar above the sun which our 
senses behold, and never forsake this post which leads to perfect happi- 
ness. But those who draw nigh unto holiness,' do so not from custom, nor 
from advice, or exhortations of any ; but because they are rapt by heavenly 
love, like Bacchants or Corybantic revellers, and are lost in ecstasy 
until they behold the desire of their souls. But then, out of their 
yearning after the immortal and blessed life, they esteem their mortal 
life to have already ended, and so leave their possessions to. their sons 
or daughters, or, in default of them, to other kinsmen, of their own free 
will leaving to these their heritage in advance ; but, if they have no 
kinsmen, to their comrades and friends. For it needs must be that they 
who have received the wealth which sees from a free and open store, 
should resign the wealth which is blind to those whose minds are still 
blinded. 

The Greeks sing the praises of Anaxagoras and Democritus, because, 
smitten with the desire for wisdom, they gave up their properties to be 
sheep-runs. I, too, admire these men for having risen superior to 
wealth. Yet how much better are those who, instead of abandoning 
their possessions for the beasts to batten upon, ministered to the wants 
of human beings, kinsmen or friends, aiding them in their need, and 
raising them from helpless poverty into affluence! For, indeed, their 
much-praised action was ill-considered, not to use the word “ mad,” of 
men whom Greece admired. But the conduct of these is sober, and 
exhibits the perfection proper to the highest wisdom. What worse acts 
do one’s country’s enemies commit than to cut down the crops and hew 
down the trees of those with whom they are at war, in order that a 
scarcity of the necessaries of life may weigh hard on them and compel 
them to give in? Yet this is what men like Democritus did to their 
own blood-relations, inventing an artificial want and hunger for them ; 
not, it may be, of malice prepense, but because they did not look round 
them and have an eye to foresee what was for the benefit of their 
fellows. 

How much superior, then, and more admirable are these men whom I 
describe ! whose enthusiasm for Philosophy was no whit less than theirs, 
while at the same time they preferred to be magnanimous to being 
contemptuous and neglectful ; and so freely gave away their properties 


instead of letting them go to ruin, in order, by so doing, to advantage 


others as well as themselves—others, by surrounding them with plenty ; 
themselves, by their devotion to philosophy. For the cares of wealth 





! Literally “Therapy,” i.e., the part of those who heal others or who 
worship. 


VOL. VII. 3D 


M. 474 





M. 475. 
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and chattels consume the users thereof ; but it is well to husband our 
time, since, as the physician Hippocrates saith, “ Life is short, but art is 
long.” And methinks this, too, is what Homer hinted at in the Iliad, at 
the beginning of the thirteenth rhapsody, in these words :— 

Of the Masi, fighting hand-to-hand, and of the high-born mare-milkers, 

That live on milk, and are simple in life—most just men. ; 

He means that anxiety about life and money-making begets injustice 
by the inequality it produces, whereas the opposite motive begets justice 
through equality. And it is in accordance with such equality that 
the wealth of nature has its limits assigned, and excels that which 
consists in vainglory and empty fancies. 

So soon, then, as they have divested themselves of their properties, 
without allowing anything to further ensnare them, they flee without 
turning back, having abandoned brethren, children, wives, parents, all 
the throng of their kindred, all their friendships with companions, yea, 
their countries in which they were born and bred. For, in truth, what 
we are familiar with has an attractive force, and is the most powerful of 
baits. However, they do not go away to live in another city ; like those 
who claim of their owners to be sold, unhappy wights or naughty slaves, 
and who so win for themselves, not freedom, but a mere change of 
masters. For every city, even the best governed, teems with riots and 
disasters, and troubles untold, which no one would endure that had once 
let himself be led by wisdom. Rather do they make for themselves 
their settlements outside the walls, in gardens or solitary cots, seeking 
solitude, not from any harsh and deliberate hatred of mankind, but as 
knowing that the intercourse with and the influence of those unlike 
themselves in character cannot profit, but only harm them. 

3.—Now this kind is to be found in many parts of the world ; for it is 
right that the Greeks, as well as Barbarians, should have their portion in 
the perfect good. But it is very numerous in Egypt in each of the so- 
called Nomes, and most of all in the neighbourhood of Alexandria. And 
the best people from all parts, as if they were going to the native 
country of the Therapeute, leave their homes and emigrate to a certain 
spot most suitable, which is situate above the lake Marea, upon a low 
hill, very conveniently placed both for its security and well-tempered 
climate. The requisite security is afforded by the hamlets and villages 
which lie all around ; and the well-tempered climate by the breezes 
given off without ceasing, both from the lake debouching into the sea, 
and from the sea in close proximity. The sea-breezes are light, and 
those which blow from the lake are heavy, but blended they produce a 
most healthy condition of atmosphere. 

And the dwellings of those thus met together are indeed of a cheap 
and simple kind, affording protection against the two things which most. 
require it, namely, the extreme heat of the sun and the chilly cold of 
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the air. For they are neither too close to one another, as in towns ; 
since close proximity would be burdensome and ill-pleasing to those who 
are seeking for solitude ; nor, on the other hand, are they far apart, lest 
they forfeit the communion which they prize and the power of aiding 
each other in case of an attack of robbers. 

But in each house there is a holy room, which is called the sanctuary 
and monastery ; because in it they celebrate all alone the mysteries of 
the holy life, bringing into it nothing, neither drink, nor food, nor any 
other of the things necessary unto the wants of the body ; but only the 
law and the oracles delivered under inspiration by the prophets along 
with the Psalms, and the other (books) by means of which religion and 
sound knowledge grow together into one perfect whole. 

And so it is that they for ever remember God and forget him not ; in 
such wise that even in their dreams they picture to themselves nothing 
else but the beauties of the divine excellencies and powers. Yea, and 
many of them even utter forth in their sleep, when lapt in dreams, the 
glorious doctrines of their holy philosophy. 

And twice every day they are accustomed to pray, about dawn and 
about eventide ; praying at sunrise for a fair day for themselves, for the 
day, which is really fair, which meaneth that their minds be filled with 
heavenly light. But at sunset they pray that the soul be wholly re- 
lieved of the disorderly throng of the senses and of sensible things, 
and left free to track out and explore truth in its own conclave and 
council-chamber. 

But the entire interval from dawn to evening is given up by them to 
spiritual exercises. For they read the holy scriptures and draw out in 
thought and allegory their ancestral code of law. Since they regard the 
literal meanings as symbols of an inner and hidden nature revealing 
itself in covert ideas. But they have also writings drawn up by the 
men of a former age, who were the founders of their sect, and left 
many commentaries upon the idea involved in the allegories ; and these 
writings they use as exemplars of a kind, emulating the ideal of charac- 
ter traced out in them. And so it is that they do not only contemplate, 
but also compose songs and hymns to God in divers strains and 
measures, which they write out in solemn rhythms as best they can. 

Now during the six days they remain apart, in strict isolation one 
from the other, in their houses in the monasteries afore mentioned ; 
never passing the courtyard gate, nay, not even surveying it from a dis- 
tance. But every seventh day they come together, as it were, into a 
common assembly ; and sit down in order according to age in the be- 
coming posture ; holding their hands inwards, the right hand between 
the chest and the chin, but the left tucked down along the flank. And 
then the one that is eldest and most skilled in their principles discourses, 
with steady glance and steady voice, with argument and wisdom ; not 
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making a display of his cleverness in speaking, like the rhetors or the 
sophists of to-day, but having carefully sifted and carefully interpreting 
the exact meaning of the thoughts, which meaning doth not merely 
alight on the outer ear, but passes through their organs of hearing into the 
soul, and there firmly abides.'!' But the others all listen, in silence, 
merely hinting their approval by an inclination of eye or head. 

And this common sanctuary, in which they meet on the seventh 
days, is a double enclosure, divided into one chamber for the men and 
another for the women. For women, too, as well as men, of custom 
form part of the audience, having the same zeal and following the same 
mode of life. But the wall which runs midway up the buildings is, 
part of it, built up together like a breastwork from the floor to a height 
of three or four cubits ; but that part which extends above the ground 
(or as a loft) up to the roof is left open for two reasons: namely, to 
safeguard the modesty which is proper to woman’s nature, and, at the 
same time, to facilitate on the part of those who sit within the auditory 
the apprehension of what is said; there being nothing to impede the 
voice of him that discourses from passing freely to them. 

4,—But continence they lay down, as it were, as a primitive foundation 
for the soul, and on it they build up the rest of the virtues. And not one 
of them will partake of meat or drink before sunset ; in as much as they 
judge the pursuit of wisdom to be consonant with the light, just as the 
wants of the body are with the darkness. Wherefore, they assign to 
the former the day, but to the latter an insignificant portion of the night 
only. And some there are, who at the end of three days bethink them- 
selves of food, those, namely, in whom a more profound love of 
knowledge is seated. But others, again, so delight and luxuriate in the 
banquet, in which wisdom spreads out before them in bounteous 
wealth her teachings, that they abstain for double that period, and 
barely taste of so much food as will keep them alive at the end of six 
days ; having accustomed themselves, as they say the grasshoppers have, 
to live upon air ; for the song of these, I suppose, assuages the feeling 
of want. The seventh day, however, they regard as in a manner all 
holy and all festal, and have therefore deemed it worthy of peculiar 
dignity. And on it, after due attention to the soul, they anoint the 
body, releasing it, just as you might the lower animals, from the long 
spell of toil. But their diet comprises nothing expensive, but only 
cheap bread ; and its relish is salt, which the dainty among them prepare 
‘with hyssop ; and for drink they have water from a spring. For they 
propitiate the mistresses hunger and thirst, which nature has set over 
mortal creatures, offering nothing that can flatter them, but merely 
such useful food as life cannot be supported without. For this reason 





1 Cp. John Evang. xv. 7. 
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they eat only so as not to be hungry, and drink only so as not to thirst ; 
avoiding all surfeit as dangerous and inimical to body and soul. 

There are then two kinds of shelter, the one consisting in the raiment, 
the other in the house ; and we have already spoken of their houses, 
declaring them to be unadorned, of a rough and ready description, 
constructed for utility alone. But as to their raiment, it also like the 
house is of a very cheap kind, by way of protection only against 
cold and heat ; being a thick cloak in winter, instead of a shaggy hide ; 
but in summer a smock without sleeves, the linen coat namely. 
For they, in all respects, carry out their ideal of modest simplicity, being 
aware that falsehood is the beginning of pride, but truth of simplicity ; 
and that each is like a fountain head. For from falsehood flow the 
manifold forms of all evils, but from truth the wealth and fulness 
of blessings, both human and divine. 

But it is my wish to describe their common gatherings also, and 
their more cheerful ways of relaxation in their banquets, con- 
trasting therewith the banquets of the rest of the world. For 
others when they have swilled themselves full of strong wine, are, 
as if they had drunk, not wine, but some deranging and madden- 
ing potion, or any other drug more baleful still in its power of 
unseating the reason. And they yell and rage like wild dogs, and set 
upon and bite one another, nipping of one anothers’ noses, ears and 
fingers and any other parts of the body ; in such wise as to demonstrate 
the truth of the old story about Cyclops and the companions of Ulysses- 
For they devour, as the poet says, gobbets of human flesh, and with 
worse ferocity than he displayed. For he suspected that they were 
enemies and was defending himself. But it is their own familiar friends, 
yea, sometimes even kinsmen at their board and partaking of their salt, 
whom, in the midst of peace they treat so implacably ; behaving with 
the violence proper to a wrestling match ; but counterfeiting, as it were, 
the genuine coinage of training, wretches instead of wrestlers they, for 
there is no other term to apply to them. For deeds which the athletes 
perform soberly, and in the arena, having for spectators all the Hellenes in 
the light of day, scientifically, and for the sake of victory and of the 
wreaths which grace the Olympic victor’s brow ; these miscreants perform 
in spurious imitation at their banquets, in the darkness of night, like the 
drunken, disorderly demons they are ; without science, nay, with evil 
art, to the dishonour and insulting and deadly injury of their victims, 
And unless someone like an umpire intervene and separate them, 
they take yet more licence in their struggles ; dealing death and court- 
ing it at one and the same time. For the sufferings they incur are not 
less than those which they inflict ; though they do not realise these in 
their paroxysms of folly ; who are ready to drink wine not, as the comic 
poet says, to the harm of their neighbours alone, but to their own as well. 
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Wherefore it is that those who a little before went in to their 
banquets sound in body and good friends, quit them a little later as 
enemies, with their members mutilated ; and some require the service 
of surgeons and physicians, while others have to resort to lawyers and 
judges. : 

But some others of what appears to be a more moderate type of boon- 
companion, as if the strong wine they have drunk were mandragor, 
hiccup it up; and pushing forward their left elbow and turning back 
their necks aslant, vomit up into the cups; and are weighed down with 
deep sleep, so that they neither see nor hear anything, as retaining but 
a single sense only, and that the most slavish of them, namely taste. 

But some I know who, so soon as they begin to reel with drink and 
before they are quite drowned therein, arrange beforehand to drink on 
the morrow, getting subscriptions and giving tickets; as deeming 
the sure hope of future intoxication to be an element in the good cheer 
which at the moment they are enjoying. 

In such wise they eke out their lives, remaining ever without home 
and hearth; enemies of their parents and wives and children, and 
enemies too of their own country ; but most of all at war with them- 
selves. For their sottish and abandoned life is a menace to everyone. 

6.—It may be that some will approve of the arrangement of banquets 
which now everywhere prevails, out of love for that Italian fashion 
of sumptuosity and luxury, which both Hellenes and Barbarians have 
studiously followed, making all their preparations more for ostentation 
than for simple good cheer. Couches both for three to recline upon, 
and which extend all round, are manufactured of tortoise-shell or ivory, 
and of the more valuable woods ; and of them most parts are inlaid 
with precious stones. On them are laid cloths of purple with gold 
inwoven, as well as others dyed with divers bright colours, in order 
to attract the eye. And there is a multitude of cups set out of every 
kind. For there are drinkinghorns and bowls and cups and other vessels 
of many varieties; Thericlean goblets most artistically made and 
daintily chased and embossed with reliefs by clever workmen. Then 
there are slaves to wait upon one, of graceful form and passing fair, 
as having been brought there not so much to do work, as to show 
themselves, and by doing so give pleasure to the eyes of the spec- 
tators. Of these, those that are. still boys pour out the wine, while 
the big lads carry the water, all well washed and made smooth ; and 
their faces are painted with cosmetics, and their eyes underlined, 
and the hair of their head is neatly plaited and tightly braided. For 
they wear the hair long, either not having it cut at all, or merely 
having the hair over the forehead cut at the tips and trimmed 
off equally all round, in a neatly bevelled curved line. And their 
chitons are of materials spun as thin as a spider’s web, and are of 
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a dazzling white; and they wear them well tucked up. In front 
they fall lower than beneath the knee; but behind a little under the 
hips, but each part drawn together along the line of join of the half 
chitons with bows of twisted ribbons doubled over ; so that the folds 
may hang down obliquely, the hollows of the sides being puffed and 
broadened out. 

And yet others wait in relays, youths on whose chins the first down 
of youth is just beginning to bloom; that were but a little time ago 
the playthings of Pederasts, and are now tricked out with very super- 
fluous finery for any services of a toilsome kind ; by way of showing 
off the wealth of the hosts, as those who use them are well aware; _ but 
in reality it is a display of vulgarity. 

Besides all this there are the varieties of cakes and viands and sauces 
over which the bread-makers and cooks are hard at work ; solicitous to 
please, not merely the palate, as might be necessary, but the eyes as 
well by their refinery. At least seven or more tables! are brought in, 
containing all the products of land and sea, of rivers and the air ; all care- 
fully chosen and fattened up. There is flesh and fish and fowl, and each 
kind excels in the way in which it is served up and garnished ; for they 
take care that nothing is left out of the things which nature can supply. 
So last of all the tables are brought in groaning under a weight of fruit, 
not to mention the festal cups, and the so-called knick-knacks that end 
up the repast. Then some tables are carried away, depleted by the 
gluttony of the company, who stuff themselves like gulls, and gobble 
down their food, so as actually to eat up bones and all ; though other 
dishes they merely spoil by pulling them about, and then leave them half- 
eaten. And so soon as they are quite beaten, because their stomachs are 
gorged up to their very throats, though their lust of food is as unsatisfied 
as ever, being thoroughly exhausted and incapable of taking more food ; 
they turn their necks this way and that, and gloat over it with their 
eyes and nostrils ; with the one appreciating the fatness of the viands, 
and their quantity, and with the other the good smell steaming up from 
them. And then, when they are quite surfeited, both with the look and 
the smell, they urge others to eat, by praising extravagantly the way 
the viands are served, as also the host for sparing no expense. 

But what need is there to dwell on these thiags, when they are already 
condemned by most respectable people, as stretching to bursting point 
lusts of which it were better to minimise the strength. For one may 
well pray for hunger and thirst, which are most deprecated of all 
things, rather than for the excess and waste of meats and drinks which 
there is at such banquets. 

7.—The two most celebrated and remarkable banquets that ever were in 
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Hellas, are those at which Socrates himself was present. The one was 
in Callias’ house, and was held when Autolycus won the wreath, as a 
feast in honour of his victory. The other was in Agathon’s house. And 
they were judged worthy of being remembered by men who were 
philosophers in character and language, to wit, Xenophon and 
Plato. For these writers have left accounts of them as being worthy 
of commemoration, because they supposed that posterity would use 
them as models of the conduct and mode of entertainment which is meet 
and befitting in banquets. Nevertheless, even these as compared with 
the banquets of our co-religionists, who have embraced the con- 
templative life, will plainly appear ridiculous. 

Now the one and the other of them has its pleasing traits ; but 
that of Xenophon is the more suitable to mankind. For there are 
flute-girls and dancers, and jugglers and jesters, priding them- 
selves on their jokes and wittiness. And there are also some other 
inducements to hilarity and relaxation. 

But the Platonic treatise is almost wholly about love, not merely of men 
madly enamoured of women, .or of women with men, for these passions are 
subject tu the laws of nature ; but of men madly enamoured with males 
who only differ from themselves in age. For any refinements that there 
may seem to be in the treatise about Eros and the heavenly Aphrodite, 
are merely dragged in by way of being clever and amusing. For the 
greater part of it is taken up by the common and vulgar Eros, that 
filches away the virtue of manliness, so beneficial in war and peace ; and 
engenders in the soul instead a female disease, turning into effeminate 
creatures those who should rather be trained and braced in all masculine 
pursuits. And it also does irremediable harm to the youth of the boys, 
by reducing them to the level and condition of mistresses. At the 
same time, it does harm in essential respects to the lovers, namely to 
their body, soul and property. For the lover of boys cannot help having 
his mind put on the stretch for his da:lings, having no keenness of 
vision for anything else but them, and at the same time he becomes 
blinded with respect to all other interests private and public. But his 
body is wasted by lust, especially if he is unsuccessful in winning his 
desire. His property however, suffers in two ways, by his at once 
neglecting it and lavishing it on the object of his amours. And, more- 
over, there must grow up along’ with it another still greater evil affect- 
ing the whole people, namely desolation of cities and scarcity of men, 
the lords of creation. For they artificially create a sterility and in- 
capacity of offspring, who imitate those ignorant of husbandry, in 
sowing notthe deep-soiled plain, but land tinged with salt, or stony 
and rough places ; which are not only of such a nature as to allow of no 
growth, but also destroy the seed cast upon them. 

I say nothing of the mythical figments, and monsters with two bodies ; 
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which to begin with, grew together by mutual attraction in one mass, 
and afterwards were separated, as if parts which had merely come 
together, owing to the dissolution of the bond which held them together. 
For all such stories as these easily lead men astray ; as they can entice 
their ears by the novelty of the idea. But from a lofty vantage ground 
the disciples of Moses can despise such tales ; and keep themselves free 
from the deception, having learned from their tenderest age to love the 
truth. 

8.—However, since the banquets so widely known are infected with 
such folly, and so carry in themselves their own condemnation to any one 
who cares to have regard to anything except fashion and the glamour 
of their reputation for being entirely correct and faultless of their kind ; 
I will contrast the banquets of those who have devoted all their means 
of livelihood as well as themselves to the knowledge and contemplation 
of the realities of nature, in accordance with the most holy counsels 
of the prophet Moses. 

These meet together for the first time after seven weeks, out of 
reverence not only for the simple seventh, but for its power as well. 
For they recognise its holy and eternally virgin character. But this 
meeting is the eve-celebration of the greatest festival, which the 
number fifty has had assigned to it, as being the most holy and natural 
of numbers, being composed out of the power of the right-angled 
triangle, which is the source of the creation of the universe. 

When, therefore, they have met in white raiment and with cheerful 
aspect, yet with the deepest solemnity, one of the Ephemereute (i.c., 
leaders of the ceremonies chosen afresh day by day) gives a sign ; and 
before laying themselves down on the couches, they take their stand 
one after another in a row in orderly fashion, and upturn their eyes and 
outstretch their hands to heaven ; their eyes, since they have been taught 
to behold things which merit to be seen ; but their hands, because they 
are pure from unjust gains, being stained by no pretence of money- 
getting. So standing they pray to God that their festivity may be 
pleasing in his sight and acceptable. But after the prayer, the Elders 
lie down, each in the order of his election into the society. For they 
do not regard as elders those who can count their years and are merely 
aged ; but, on the contrary, account these to be still mere infants, in 
case they have been late in embracing the vocation. Jilders are, in 
their regard, those who from their earliest age have passed their youth 
and maturity in the contemplative branch of philosophy, which truly is 
the noblest and most divine. 

But women, also, join in the banquet, of whom most are aged virgins, 
that have preserved intact their chastity ; not so much under constraint, 
like some priestesses among the Hellenes, as of their own free wills, 
and because of their zeal and longing for Wisdom ; with whom they 
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were anxious to live, and therefore despised the pleasures of the body. 
For they yearned not for mortal progeny, but for the immortal which 
the god-enamoured soul is alone able to bring forth of itself, because 
the father has sown into it rays of reason, whereby it can behold the 
principles of wisdom. 

But they do not lie down indiscriminately, but the men’s couches are 
set apart on the right-hand side, and those of the women apart on the 
left. Perhaps some one imagines that couches, if not of a very 
expensive kind, yet, anyhow, fairly soft, have been got ready for 
persons who, like themselves, are nobly born and of goodly life and 
practisers of philosophy. Well, they are beds of a rude material, on 
which are laid very cheap palliasses made of the native papyrus,’ 
raised a little near the elbows in order that they may lean upon them. 
For they remit the harshness of the Laconic discipline ; but practise 
always and everywhere the contentedness of true freedom, by opposing 
might and main the seductions of pleasure. 

And they are not waited on by slaves, because they deem any 
possession of servants whatever to be contrary to nature. For she 
hath begotten all men alike free ; but the injustice and greedy oppres- 
sion of some who were zealous for the inequality that is the source of all 
evil, laid a yoke on the weaker ones and gave the control into the hands 
of the stronger. In this holy banquet, then, there is, as I said, no 
slave ; but the service is one of entire freedom, and they perform such 
service and waiting as is required, not under constraint nor even waiting 
for orders, but spontaneously, and even anticipate their orders by their 
careful and ready zeal. For it is not any and every free man who is 
appointed to discharge these duties, but the novices of the society 
chosen by merit in the most careful manner ; as needs should be godly 
persons and noble, that are pressing on to win the heights of virtue. 
And these, like true sons, gladly submit to wait upon their fathers and 
mothers, and covet it as an honour; for they regard them as their 
common parents, and as more their own than those who are so by 
blood ; inasmuch as in the regard of those who are high-minded, 
nothing is more one’s own and akin to oneself than true righteousness. 

And they go in to do the waiting with their chitons loose and not girt 
up, in order not to wear the least appearance of being slaves or of de- 
meaning themselves as such. 

Into this banquet—I know that some will make merry, when they 
hear of it. However only they will do so, whose own actions are 
matter for tears and lamentations—on the days in question wine is not 
brought to table, but the clearest and purest water ; cold for the many, 
but warm for such of the more aged as are of a delicate habit of life. And - 
the tabie is free from the animal food, which would pollute it ; and on 
it is set bread to eat, with salt as a relish ; to which hyssop is sometimes 
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added as a seasoning to sweeten it, for the sake of the luxurious among 
them. For right reason, as it counsels the priests'to offer sober sacrifices, 
so it counsels these to live soberly. For wine is a drug of folly, and 
expensive viands arouse lust, the most insatiable of brute beasts. 

9.—And such are the preliminaries. But after the banqueters have lain 
them down in the positions set forth by me, and while those who are 
serving stand in due order ready for service ; their president, when 
silence has been established all round—and when is there anything but 
silence ? some one will as’. ;—anyhow there is now a deeper silence than 
before, such that no one ventures to mutter or even take a loud breath— 
the president, I say, then, examines for himself some text in the scrip- 
tures, or explains one that has been put forward by another. And, in 
doing so, he does not concern himself to make a parade of his learning ; 
for he does not aspire to the reputation which is earned by cleverness in 
discussion. But he simply desires to see for himself certain things 
with fair exactitude, and having seen them to be in no wise grudging 
towards those who, even if they are not as sharp-sighted as himself, 
have at any rate as earnest a desire to learn. And so he proceeds in a 
leisurely way with his instruction, lingering and going slowly over the 
points ; and, by recapitulating them, impresses them on their souls. For 
if he ran on, and without pausing for breath made a rigmarole of his 
exposition, the mind of his audience would find itself incapable of keep- 
ing pace with him, and falling behind would miss the drift of his 
remarks, But they turn their faces upwards to him and remain in one 
and the same attitude as they listen ; signifying by a nod or a look that 
they understand and have taken in his meaning, and by their cheerful- 
ness and by slightly turning their faces about their praise of the speaker; 
while perplexity they show by a very gentle movement of the head and 
with a finger-tip of the right hand. But the younger members who 
stand by attend to the discourse no less than those who have Jain down. 

But the exposition of sacred writ proceeds by unfolding the meaning 
hidden in allegories. For the entire law is regarded by these persons 
as resembling an animal ; and for its body it has the literal precepts, but 
for its soul the unseen reason (or nous) hidden away in the words. And 
in and through this reason the rational and self-conscious soul begins to 
contemplate in a special manner its own proper intuitions. For by means 
of the names, as it were by means of a gazing crystal, it discerns the 
surpassing beauties of the notions conveyed in them. Thus, on the one 
hand, it unfolds and unveils the symbols, and on the other brings for- 
ward the meanings into the light and exhibits them naked to those who 
by a little exercise of memory are able to behold things not clear by 
means of things that are. 

So soon, therefore, as the president seems to have discoursed long 
enough, and when his discourse is judged to have met fairly and to the 
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purpose, the points raised, while at the same time they as listeners have 
responded with their attention; then, as if all were delighted together, 
hands are clapped all round, though for three times only. After which 
the one of them stands up and sings a hymn composed in honour of 
God ; either a new one which he has made himself or some old one of 
the poets that were long ago. For these have left measures and many 
melodies of poetry in triple measure, of professional hymns, hymns for 
the libation, hymns at the altar, hymns of station or of the dance, deftly 
proportioned for turning and returning. 

After him, each one also of the rest sings, according to his rank, in 
due order, while all listen in profound silence, except when it is time to 
sing the catches and refrains ; for then they give out their voices in 
unison, all the men and all the women together. But when every one 
has finished his hymn, the novices bring in the table just now described, 
on which is the all-purest food, namely, bread leavened with a relish of 
salt, with which hyssop has been mixed, out of reverence for the holy 
table of offering in the sacred vestibule of the temple. For on this 
there are loaves and salt, without any seasoning to sweeten it. The 
loaves are unleavened, and the salt also is unmixed. For it is meet that 
the simplest and purest things should be reserved for the highest class 
of priests as a reward for their service in the temple ; but that the rest 
should aspire to a portion that is similar, yet abstain from one that is 
the same, in order that their superiors may keep their privilege. 10,—But 
after the feast is over, they celebrate the holy all-night festival ; and this 
is kept in the following manner :—All rise together, and in the middle 
of the banquet there are formed, at first, two choruses, one of men, the 
other of women, and a guide and leader is chosen on either side who is 
one most held in honour and most suitable. Then they sing hymns 
composed in honour of God in many measures and strains, sometimes 
singing in unison, and sometimes waving their hands in time with anti- 
phonal harmonies, and leaping up, and uttering inspired cries, as they 
either move in procesiion or stand still, making the turns and counter- 
turns proper to the dance. Then, when each of the choirs has had its 
fill of dancing by itself and separate from the other, as if it were a 
Bacchic festival in which they had drunk deep of the Divine love, they 
unite, and form a single choir out of the two, in imitation of the dance 
long ago instituted by the side of the Red Sea to celebrate the miracles 
there wrought. For the sea, at the Divine behest, became to the one 
side a cause of salvation, but to the other of utter destruction. For 
the sea was rent asunder, and, with forced recoil, withdrew from its 
depths ; and walls, as it were, of water were congealed on either hand 
over against one another, in such wise that through the intervening . 
space there was cut a broad highroad, and dry for all to walk upon; and 
by it the host walked upon dry land unto the opposite continent, and 
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were brought through in safety unto the rising ground. But then the 
returning floods ran back again, and poured themselves on the right 
hand and on the left into the floor of the sea that had been made dry 
land. And straightway those of the enemy which had followed were 
overwhelmed and were destroyed. 

But when they both saw and experienced this mighty work, greater 
than could be told of, or thought of, or hoped for, men and women, all 
alike, were rapt with the Divine spirit, and, forming themselves into a 
single choir, sang hyms of thanksgiving unto God, Moses the prophet 
leading off the men and Miriam the prophetess the women. 

In closest imitation whereof the choir of Therapeute, male and 
female, has formed itself, and, as the deep tones of the men mingle 
with the shriller ones of the women in answering and antiphonal strains, 
a full and harmonious symphony results, and one that is veritably 
musical, Noble are the thoughts, and noble the words of their hymn, 
yea, and noble the choristers. But the end and aim of thought and 
words and choristers alike is holiness. 

When, then, they have made themselves drunk until dawn with this 
godly drunkenness, neither heavy of head nor with winking eyes, but 
more wide awake than when they came in unto the banquet, they stand 
up, and turn both their eyes and their whole bodies towards the East. 
And, so soon as they espy the sun rising, they stretch out aloft their 
hands to heaven and fall to praying for a fair day, and for truth, and 
for clear judgment to see with. And after their prayers they retire 
each to his own sanctuary, to traffic in and cultivate afresh their 
customary philosophy. 

Concerning the Therapeute, then, let so much suffice, who embraced 
the contemplation of nature and of her verities, and lived a life of the 
soul alone. They truly are citizens of heaven and of the universe, and 
have been established with the Father and Creator of all things by 
virtue, which secures unto them love ; proffering therein the only meet 
reward of godliness—better than any mere good fortune, because it 
lifts them in advance straight to the zenith of bliss. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Faith and Experience. Essays and Addresses by OswALD JOHN Simon. 
(London, 1895.) 


Mr. Simon’s small volume, Faith and Experience, merits in more 
respects than one, a reviewer's praise, But its chief value lies, perhaps, in 
its purely devotional and religious elements. We have painfully few 
devotional and religious books in our modern Anglo-Jewish literature. 
And yet we need such books at least as much as any other community. 
Owing to the lack of them many persons who have some genuine 
appreciation or experience of personal religion turn for solace, stimulus 
and guidance to the many scores of such productions which owe 
their origin to the varying forms and phases of Christianity. It is 
quite possible that Judaism on this account suffers undeserved and 
serious injury. For it may be too lightly imagined that the Jewish 
religion is not capable of calling forth or of supplying the experience 
which these writings demand. It may be thought that Judaism is only 
a communal or race religion, but that it does not lend itself readily to 
that, as many believe, highest expression of religious activity which 
concerns the individual man in his personal relations with God. 

Mr. Simon’s book gives the lie to such misapprehensions. His de- 
votion to Judaism is no less marked than his championship of the cause 
of personal religion. Nay, more : his personal religion is the outflow of 
his Judaism. To him the two are inseparably united together. 

This identification is precisely what is needed in works of this class. 
Not that Mr. Simon is without his reasons for believing that Judaism 
affords the best training and teaching for the exercise and experience 
of personal religion, but these reasons occupy a secondary place. Books 
of devotion are not books of learned argument, and they are primarily 
intended for the religious community to which their writers belong. 
They rightly assume a belief in the superior excellence and purity of 
the religion which is their framework. To Mr. Simon that framework 
is Judaism. 

His book consists of a number and Essays and Sermons, only a few of 
which have been printed before—two of them in the pages of this 
Review. One or two items, such as the essays on Tact and on Denomina- 
tional Schools, seem slightly out of place in a whole, for which otherwise 
the phrase “ Faith and Experience” forms an adequate and satisfactory 
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title. Our author, moreover, is almost uniformly at his best when 
dealing with purely religious topics. On the other hand, many of us 
will be glad to re-read the obituary notice on the late Master of Balliol, 
which concludes the volume. Mr. Simon, like many another, owed 
much to the kindness as well as to the teaching of Jowett. He was 
one of his most devoted and appreciative admirers. It deserves to 
be known, that the “round robin” which a number of Balliol men 
addressed to the Master in the year 1892, asking him to publish a 
selection of his sermons, was entirely due to the inspiration and initiative 
of Mr. Simon. Though at that time the Master felt unable to comply 
with the request, he has, I believe, given his literary executors power 
to publish a volume of his sermons, which he would not have done, had 
he not been almost compelled by the “round robin” to realise how 
deeply his pulpit utterances were valued. We shall, therefore, owe the 
preservation of these noble discourses to Mr. Simon. 

I said just now that the words “ Faith” and “ Experience” were an 
accurate and suggestive summing-up of Mr. Simon’s essays. I was 
especially thinking of the second of the two substantives, experience. 
By experience Mr. Simon means religious experience—religion as 
realised in experience. For to him religious experience is as real as any 
other experience ; or, put the other way, religion is hardly real till it is 
experienced. And that is why religion to him is mainly personal 
religion ; for these experiences are only realisable by and through the 
individual soul, and at the same time need of necessity no other acces- 
sory or environment. And here I must again repeat that we Jews are 
in great need of books from men or women to whom religion means 
just that, and who can record with adequate terseness and ability the 
impressions and results of this spiritual experience. Mr. Simon is one 
of those persons, and therefore his book has a notable and even peculiar 
value. Its dedication indicates that the author’s experience has been 
partly gained by sorrow ; and, from a touching and striking allusion 
on p. 23, the reader can gather that Mr. Simon has had much time for 
meditation and thought. He has not been too busy to think and feel ; 
he has not been too busy to pray. And by prayer I mean what he 
means ; not the reading of prescribed and printed prayers of others, but 
free personal communion with God (pp. 95, 96). Through prayer he 
has won experience :— 

A person who knows himself to have passed through the experience of 
prayer—that is, to have felt that he was once in communion with the 
Deity—may reasonably regard the evidence of a Divine Presence as a 
matter of experience, and therefore independent of the testimony of 
others (p. 28). 

Whether reasonably or no I will not inquire, but that all great religious 
writers and all truly religious persons would echo the statement is surely 
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certain. Hence it is that Mr. Simon is so wholly independent of the re- 
sults of Biblical criticism ; they do not really matter to him and to his 
religion one bit. Nor, as he thinks, do they matter to Judaism. He 
combines this experienced religion with Judaism, and believes that the 
one is the very product and outflow of the other. 

“ We have a faith which is an experience, and we have to tell of our 
experience ; in other words, we bear witness of God” (p. 81). He is 
quite indifferent whether the Biblical miracles happened or not : per- 
sonally, as I gather, he does not believe in them. “ We speak only of 
a record of a vast human experience in the necessity and the efficacy of a 
life with God” (p. 82). “ The genius of Judaism is that it is a story of 
natural religion, of spiritual aspiration among individuals and families 
through a long series of ages” (p. 92). Mr. Simon should better for- 
swear the use of the adjective “natural,” as applied to religion, for 
nobody knows without elaborate explanations what sense any particular 
writer chooses to give to it. It is as elastic as the vocabulary of 
Humpty Dumpty. But what Mr. Simon apparently means is that this 
“ personal life with God ” has been proved and tested and experienced by 
countless individual Jews through many generations, and that Judaism 
is therefore the record and the proof of the validity and the value of 
these experiences. This is, I think, a novel and most suggestive idea. 

Into the contents of the various essays I cannot enter. I hope that 
Mr. Simon may do much further work, either of this character or, if I 
may be allowed the expression, still more so. I mean, may he be still 
more purely religious, spiritual, devotional. He might, after a time, 
be able to produce for Jewish religious life a volume of religious 
aphorisms and maxims such as Mr. Patmore has lately produced for the 
Catholics. There are several specimens of the kind in the volume 
before us. Such are the following, which I pick out at random :— 

“There is no prayer which is so blessed as the prayer which asks for 
nothing ” (p. 13). 

“One might almost describe the two kinds of loneliness thus :—One 
brings merely the consciousness of self, the other the consciousness of 
God” (p. 17). 

“Tt rests with us [Jews] to elect between archeology and religion ” 


(p. 105). : 
“ Jews must be spiritual persons, or their very name is meaningless” 


(p. 136). 

“ Judaism is a missionary religion, or it is nothing” (p. 137). 

“The relation between the divine and human is not merely general, 
but is essentially personal ” (p. 84). 

“ Almighty God—who is surely our Father, or else we are not concerned 
with him—has mystically determined that he shall become manifest to us 
through the feelings, through the affections, through a divine untold 
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love. That is why the head corner-stone of Judaism is the command 
to love God with all the powers of our being” (p. 185 fin.). 

“It is the personal and secret conviction treasured up in one soul 
after another, receiving constant renewal by prayer, that makes up the 
sum of human witness to our affinity with the living God” (p. 203). 

“ Faith, love, and sorrow are three elements that mysteriously blend 
in human experience, each having its own tale to tell of the relation 
which we bear to the Supreme Being” (p. 204). 

Sermons such as those entitled ‘The Divine Presence” and “ Higher 
Judaism ” are excellent reading ; but I should give a wrong impression 
of Mr. Simon’s book if it were to be supposed that it does not deal with 
the religious life of the community as well as with the religious life of 
the individual. Mr. Simon has very definite opinions, and knows how 
to express them. He does not attempt to obscure his position in 
the camp of the Reformers ; but yet his conception of Reform has 
many characteristics of its own. Both sides would do well to consider 
his words and weigh them well. It is to be hoped that his book will 
have many readers within our borders. I am pretty confident that 
it will have many beyond them. The outer world is possibly more 
interested in certain phases and developments of Judaism than the 
Jewish community itself. 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


As Others Saw Him: A Retrospect, a.p. 54. London, 1895. 


This is a striking and suggestive little book. The writer proposes 
to describe Jesus from the point of view of a thoughtful Jew living in 
Jerusalem. He accordingly assumes the person of Meshullam ben Zadok, 
a lawyer in the Holy City, whom he identifies with the Synoptics’ 
questioner about the great commandment in the Law. Meshullam 
subsequently removes to Alexandria, and some one-and-twenty years 
after the crucifixion records his reminiscences for the benefit of a 
Greek physician, Aglaophonos, of Corinth, whom he had formerly 
known in Jerusalem. The choice of this form of narrative imposes 
obvious restraints ; but it also gives opportunity for the introduction of 
plenty of local colour which is often very happily employed. At times, 
indeed, this seems somewhat superfluous; readers of the type for whom 
the book is intended might be supposed to be already acquainted with 
the interior arrangements of a synagogue (p. 34). In some details, its 
accuracy might be doubted. Was the doctrine of a Messiah who should 
precede the Son of David, Messiah ben Joseph (p. 116), really pre- 
Christian? Occasional lapses into modern style betray some of the 
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strain which the composition involved ; phrases like the following, “ As 
none but Jesus would have known his own feelings” (p. 23), “ finding 
new ideals” (p. 38, cp. 210, 212), “mystical communion” (p. 84), 
‘we localise him [God] nowhere” (p. 113), “any such attempt would 
be entirely futile” (p. 172), “the empire which he had wielded over 
men’s minds” (p. 199), are imperfectly combined with the speech of a 
Jerusalem Jew of the first century. 

The real interest of the presentment of Jesus lies in the relation in 
which it sets him to the movements of his time. The use which the 
writer makes of the supposed Jewish original of the “ Two Ways,” a 
sort of manual of morals for the instruction of proselytes, may be 
exaggerated in respect of the personal indebtedness of Jesus to this 
particular book ; but it must be received as the picturesque expression 
of the fact, which so many recent investigations have confirmed, that 
there was a considerable body of organised moral and religious teaching 
current at the time, which was in general harmony with many of his main 
thoughts. The leading representatives of this teaching were, no doubt, 
to be found among the Pharisees ; and our author expends some skill 
in portraying the attitude of Jesus towards them. The scene at the 
dinner in the house of Elisha ben Simeon, where the Pharisaic ideal is 
unexpectedly vindicated from the reproaches of Jesus by the aged 
father of the host, is one of the most vigorous in the book. On the 
other hand, the antagonism of Jesus to the Sadducees, and especially 
to the tyrannical temple-rulers who trembled for their gains, is em- 
ployed to bring about the final catastrophe, which is attributed to two 
chief causes, immediately to the hatred of the high-priestly party, and 
less directly to the angry disappointment felt by the populace at 
Jerusalem in consequence of the Teacher’s answer about the tribute- 
money. The hurried meeting of the priestly section of the Sanhedrin, 
at which Hanan urges on the condemnation of Jesus, is dramatically 
conceived ; and by taking advantage of the tradition that Barabbas 
was also named Jesus, the writer is able to suggest a confusion between 
the two prisoners which partially explains the popular demand for the 
hero of the sedition. 

In spite, however, of its vivid style, and the abundant learning which 
lies behind it, in spite also of its real sympathy with much of the 
character and teaching of Jesus, this book will probably satisfy no one. 
Its avowed object, to depict Jesus as he showed himself to a Jerusalem 
Jew, involves a certain limitation. The first three Gospels confine the 
appearance of Jesus in the capital to the last fatal week. The Teacher 
was then exposed to a series of baffling trials deliberately designed to 
withdraw from him the enthusiasm which had greeted his entry. He 
lies under a doom of failure which veils his true greatness. The 
originality of his teaching, the depth and force of many of his great 
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sayings, cannot be displayed. The author is conscious of this one- 
sidedness, and makes his narrator apologise for it (p. 207), by describ- 
ing the impression produced on him afterwards by the Memorabilia of 
Matathias. But it is too late ; the narrower view has been already sct 
down (p. 201). It might seem, indeed, as if this position had been 
purposely adopted for the partial vindication of the reproach against 
Israel involved in the execution of one of the best of its sages. If so, 
we cannot think that this has been wisely chosen as one of the main 
themes of the book. The causes which led to the death of Jesus are no 
doubt matter of high interest historically. But they are quite subor- 
dinate to the larger questions concerning what Jesus was in himself, 
and what was his significance for his own age and for posterity. The 
volume therefore really deals with a topic contracted within larger issues. 
These are of course in our author’s mind as well as in his readers’; 
and he is remarkably dexterous in his attempt to find means to deal with 
them. But the treatment is inadequate, and consequently lacks suflicient 
vitality. The condition which he has imposed on himself obliges him 
to renounce the materials of the synoptic tradition prior to the last days.' 
But the Jerusalem records he can distribute in fresh combinations. 
Next he has at his command a vast store of extra-canonical sayings, the 
so-called “ Agrapha,” gathered by the unwearied diligence of Dr. Resch 
from the remains of early Christian literature. Many of these are of highly 
doubtful authenticity ; but they enable the writer to compile notes of a 
couple of addresses, which have an air of verisimilitude as well as of 
novelty. The effect of massing these disconnected fragments, in a 
juxtaposition to which no long usage has lent sanction and charm, will 
be differently judged by different tastes. Thirdly, he has the Fourth 
Gospel, which he apparently accepts as no less trustworthy than the 
other three. This supplies him with a much larger scope than the 
Synoptics. He is no longer bound to the final week, he can bring Jesus 
to Jerusalem at various intervals within three years. He takes advan 
tage of this extension to break up the series of Temple colloquies which 
oceupy the last days of the Common Tradition, and fling them about on 
previous occasions, reserving the denarius incident alone for the close, 
in order that he may isolate and heighten the effect of Jesus’ want of 
patriotism. But this treatment is really uncritical, and gives undue 
prominence, and—many will think—a false interpretation, to a par- 
ticular aspect of the Teacher whom he portrays. Reliance on the 
Fourth Gospel further leads to the surprising result that Jesus 





' The only earlier incident is that of the rich young man, here placed 
on the way out from Jerusalem to Bethany, and apparently introduced 
only for the sake of the additional detail supplied from the Gospel of the 
Hebrews. ; 
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twice drives the money-changers out of the Temple, once at 
the opening, the other time at the close of his career. The 
first of these scenes, most picturesquely described, opens the book ; 
the second follows three years later ; but the apology for the repetition 
(p. 132f.) will not seem convincing to many. Nor will the use made 
of the Johannine discourses, with the suggestion that Jesus claimed to 
be the very God (pp. 114, 180), content the student, who knows that 
these discourses are alike of uncertain origin and of disputed interpre- 
tation. A writer who rationalises the resurrection into a sort of hypnotic 
effect produced by the eyes of Jesus (pp. 41, 88-92) might have been 
expected to employ his documents with more judicial reserve. This 
remark must also apply to his adoption of Chwolson’s elaborate 
attempt to explain how Jesus ate the Paschal lamb a day in advance of 
the rest of Jerusalem. The difficulty of course arises from the different 
chronologies of the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel. Chwolson 
assumes, without any investigation, that the Johannine last supper was 
the Paschal meal, But a glance at such a commentary as Meyer’s 
shows, what a multitude of interpreters of various schools agree in 
affirming, that in the Fourth Gospel, whatever be the source of the in- 
congruity, the meal preceding the arrest is not recognised in this 
character.! A dramatic narrative is not the place for balancing critical 
probabilities, but some readers will feel that in following Chwolson, our 
author has misconceived the problem, which receives its true solution 
through the veiled hint in John xix. 36 (based on Paul) that Jesus was 
himself the Paschal lamb for the whole world. 

One point more must be named, in which our author seems needlessly 
to depart from historical likelihood. What ground is there, apart from 
later Jewish virulence, for supposing that Jesus was not born in wed- 
lock? The grotesque treatment of Matthew i. in Tolstoi’s recently- 
published (though not recently-written) Harmony of the Gospels will 
not commend itself to sober judgment. Is it not sufficiently plain that 
the charge of bastardy naturally arose in protest against the claim to 
virgin-birth, set up, as the Gospel to the Hebrews shows (‘‘ My mother, 
the Holy Spirit”), outside the Palestinian tradition? The charge is 
einployed in this book to explain certain features in the demeanour of 
Jesus—his detachment from family ties, his deep pity for outcasts and 
sinners, his aloofness from the popular aims of national greatness. 
Another and deeper explanation of these characteristics is, of course, at 
hand, commended by the whole tenour of his inner life, as far as we 
can judge of it from the fragmentary records which alone survive. 





' Chwolson is content to leave this aspect of the question undiscussed, 
with the simple remark that in that case the contradiction between John 
and the Synoptics is “ noch greller.” 
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With the view which finds the secret of them in the strength of his 
consciousness of the presence of God and the oneness of the race, our 
author is not really out of sympathy. In the character which he 
has assumed, as Meshullam writes to his friend at Corinth, he naturally 
compares the death on Calvary with that in the Athenian prison, and he 
concludes that a greater than Socrates is here. Will it not be possible 
for a Judaism which recognises the universal elements in the character 
and teaching of Jesus, and a Christianity which appreciates the contri- 
bution made by his race to the religion and morals of the world, to come 
a little nearer, and at last, perhaps, to make common cause on behalf of 


their common truth ? 
J. Estiin CARPENTER. 














